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NEW BLS PROJECTIONS TO 1995 


The economic outlook to 1995: new assumptions and projections 
With a base year of 1984 instead of 1982, the real GNP annual growth rate remains 
at 2.9 percent in the middle scenario, but productivity is assumed to accelerate 


The 1995 labor force: BLS’ latest projections 


A third look shows that the 1995 labor force will have about 129 million persons, 
2 million fewer than projected earlier; the proportion of blacks will increase 


A second look at industry output and employment trends to 1995 
In new BLS projections, the shift of employment from manufacturing to services 
is more pronounced; greater productivity curbs job gains in manufacturing sector 


Occupational employment projections: the 1984-95 outlook 
The occupational structure of the economy is estimated to change as the growth rate 
in employment is projected to depart from historical trends in many occupations 
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FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
American Statistical Association an- 
nounced a new fellowship program 
under which fellows and associates will 
work on specific research activities 
related to BLS programs. Here are 
excerpts from the announcement: 


Applicants for fellowships should 
have a recognized research record and 
considerable expertise in their area of 
proposed research. Associates will assist 
on the fellows’ projects. Applicants for 
associates are expected to have com- 
pleted a Ph.D. in an appropriate field or 
to have made significant progress 
toward the degree (at least 2 years of 
graduate study). Substantial computer 
experience will, in most cases, be 
required of associates. Research fellows 
and associates will be selected by a 
review board consisting of represen- 
tatives of ASA, BLS, the American 
Economic Association, and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

The program will be coordinated by 
the BLS Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion. Current research being conducted 
by BLS economists and mathematical 
statisticians includes: index number 
theory and measurement, price measure- 
ment, cost-of-living and demand 
studies, survey response error, workers’ 
compensation, compensating wage dif- 
ferentials, productivity analysis, rela- 
tionship of union membership to 
employment variability, model-based 
seasonal adjustment, and prediction 
properties of index estimators. 

Following are specific examples of 
research projects of interest to BLS. 


Statistical methodology. One method 
for gaining insight into measurement 


error is by investigating alternative 
respondent rules, cueing mechanisms, 
and bounding procedures. Another 
method is through the analysis of data 
obtained by field experiments or by 
reinterview surveys. 

Of special interest to BLS is the 
development of additional techniques 
for assessing the quality of data obtained 
from establishment surveys. 

Diversity in the types of BLS surveys 
provides a variety of missing-data prob- 
lems. Examples are: longitudinal im- 
putation techniques for establishment 
surveys where units remain in the sample 
for 4 to 5 years; multivariate imputation 
techniques for surveys which collect data 
on all sources of income and all types of 
expenditures; and multiple imputation 
techniques for coding SIC’s on BLS’ 
data file of establishments. 

Inference based upon data from com- 
plex sample surveys is a broad area of 
research. Examples are: hypothesis 
testing for differences between mean 
vectors of non-normal variables; 
methodology for the statistical analysis 
of projected variables; guidelines for 
data users; graphical analysis techni- 
ques; and linear model analysis. 


Economic issues. While it is relatively 
easy to distinguish between individuals 
who are employed and those who are 
not, it is difficult to draw a clear line 
between the unemployed and nonpar- 
ticipants in the labor market. An 
economic theory of nonemployment and 
transitions between employment and 
nonemployment is needed. 

Although there is some difficulty in 
defining output for goods-producing 
industries, the problems of defining out- 
put for many of the service-producing 
industries are particularly complex. 


It has long been recognized that the 
BLS Annual Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses fails to measure a 
large proportion of diseases which are 
chronic and have long latency periods. 
Research might explore solutions to this 
problem. 

Some BLS surveys raise interesting 
issues regarding measurement of wages 
and benefits, including how irregular 
payments should be handled and how 
benefits are valued by employees and 
how these valuations differ from 
employer costs. 

Research related to BLS long-term 
projections includes how changes at the 
macroeconomic and microeconomic 
levels affect the results; and studies of 
dynamic input-output or industry- 
occupation models. 

For productivity-related research, the 
choice includes: estimating the effects of 
relative price changes on the measure- 
ment of capital input; selected industry 
studies; and cross-industry and interna- 
tional comparisons. 

A number of longstanding problems 
in price measurement are suitable topics 
for research, including: treatment of 
seasonal goods, style and quality 
changes; and measurement of prices for 
the consumption of services from con- 
sumer durables. 

Among research topics related to 
labor markets are: measurement of 
sources of wage differences between 
men and women and analysis of plant 
closings and layoffs. 


Further information is available from 
Dr. Cathryn Dippo, Division of 
Statistical Research and Evaluation, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 441 G Street, 
NW, Room 2021, Washington, DC 
20212; telephone (202) 523-1874. im 


The economic outlook to 1995: 
new assumptions and projections 


With a base year of 1984 instead of 1982, 
the real GNP annual growth rate remains 
at 2.9 percent in the middle scenario; 
productivity growth, however, is assumed 
to accelerate under the revised projections 


Betry W. Su 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its projections 
of the U.S. economy to 1995.' The new projections, with 
1984 as the base year, approximate or parallel the previous 
projections, which were based in 1982. 

Once again, the focus is on the moderate-growth projec- 
tion, characterized by strong productivity and investment 
growth, a declining unemployment rate, and a real annual 
rate of growth in gross national product (GNP) of 2.9 percent 
between 1984 and 1995. Two alternatives to the moderate- 
growth projection have also been developed: (1) higher pro- 
ductivity-lower unemployment (high-growth), and (2) lower 
productivity-higher unemployment (low-growth). (For pre- 
sentation simplicity these are labeled, particularly in the 
tables, as high, moderate, and low.) The two alternatives, 
discussed later in the article, are designed to provide a range 
of economic responses to a given policy mix for those meas- 
ures of economic performance which most affect the in- 
dustrial and occupational employment projections. Pro- 
jected GNP growth for 1984—95 ranges between 2.2 percent 
for the low-growth alternative to 3.8 percent for the high. 
Other alternatives, designed to examine the sensitivity of 
the projections to selected policy variations, are currently 
being explored. 


ee 
Betty W. Su is an economist in the Office of Economic Growth and 
Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Norman C. Saunders, 
a senior economist in the same office, contributed the section on major 
assumptions. 


By 1995, under the assumptions used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, GNP is projected to range between $3.0 
and $3.6 trillion (in 1977 dollars), with disposable personal 
income between $2.0 and $2.1 trillion, while civilian em- 
ployment is projected to range between 116 and 126 million 
jobs. In all scenarios, annual rates of growth in GNP and 
employment slow in the latter half of the projection period. 
This reflects a slowdown in population and labor force growth 
after 1990.2 The unemployment rate is assumed to drop for 
all three versions, from 7.5 percent in 1984 to 7.0 percent 
in 1995 for the low-growth alternative, to 6.0 percent for 
the moderate-growth version, and to 5.0 percent for the 
high. The following tabulation shows the rates of growth 
for selected key economic variables, historically and pro- 
jected: 


Rate of change (in percent): actual 


1968-73 1973-77 1977-84 

Real GNP .....----++++ ++ 3.4 2.0 2.6 
GNP deflatot se.a:----- 5.1 Use 6.9 
Real disposable 

INCOME mR ue ester ewe 4.3 DO 3.1 
Real disposable 

income, per capita .... Bae thee all 
Civilian labor force ..... 2.6 2.6 2.0 
Civilian employment .... Dees 2.0 LES 
Real output per person 

(productivity), all 

INGUSUTICS . - secat > os jet 0.2 0.5 
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Average levels: actual 


1968 1973 1977 1984 
Unemployment 
TAtG tee. nck 2c) 3.6 4.9 WA US 
Rate of change (in percent): projected 
1984-90 oil dl 900 OL 
High Moderate Low High Moderate Low 
Real GNP ....... 4.0 3.0 Ie, BS. 2.8 Php) 
GNP deflator .... 5.4 a3 5.0 mee Sal Sal 
Real disposable 
iIncOMemean tt Del 7.9) 2b 23 273 232 
Real disposable 
income, per 
Capitales. cracls 1.8 1.6 1.2 l4 1D 1.4 
Civilian labor 
TONCE Gracie. thos: 8) 0.9 1.4 1.0 0.8 
Civilian 


employment .. 1.8 1.5 OR BITS Lal 0.9 
Real output per 


person (pro- 
ductivity), all 
industries .... 2.4 1.7 oy ey 1.7 1.3 
Average levels: projected 
1990 1995 
High Moderate Low High Moderate Low 
Unemployment 
Tate wena os 5.9 6.3 is) Be 6.0 7.0 


The first section of the article describes the major as- 
sumptions underlying BLS’ demand projections. The second 
and third sections discuss the projected aggregate and in- 
dustrial demand trends for the moderate-growth scenario. 
The fourth section describes the results of the high- and 
low-growth alternatives. Finally, the last section compares 
the current projections with the previous 1995 projections. 

An overall statement of this methodology on this series 
of articles is presented on pages 58-59. A more detailed 
statement along with supplementary data, will be included 
in a forthcoming BLS bulletin. 


Major assumptions 


An important focus of the BLS projection program is the 
structure of industrial and occupational employment. Influ- 
encing that structure is the demand for the goods and ser- 
vices of individual industries. The Bureau uses two steps 
to project industrial demand: (1) projections of aggregate 
economic trends, and (2) the disaggregation of these ag- 
gregate trends into purchases from specific industries. 

The aggregate economic projections—projections of GNP 
and its major components—are based on assumptions de- 
veloped by BLS used in conjunction with the Wharton long- 
term macroeconomic model.’ Trends in GNP and its major 
components are determined in the model by the interaction 
of a range of factors: income elasticity, money supply, in- 
flation, interest rates, Federal policies, and so forth. 

In addition, numerous assumptions are required for fiscal 
and monetary policies, demographics, foreign economic ac- 
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tivity, and energy. Values for selected assumptions are shown 
in table 1. The assumptions for the moderate-growth scen- 
ario are briefly described here. 


Fiscal policy. Real defense purchases of goods and ser- 
vices are assumed to increase at an annual rate of 5.3 percent 
between 1984 and 1990. After 1990, growth in defense 
expenditures is expected to taper sharply to the 1.0 to 1.5 
percent annual real growth range. 

Real nondefense purchases of goods and services are as- 
sumed to increase much less sharply during the rest of the 
1980’s—up at an average annual rate of 1.2 percent to 1990. 
After 1990, this category of expenditures is expected to 
increase at the modest rate of 0.9 percent each year. 

A modest growth path for other Federal expenditure cat- 
egories has generally been assumed. No real growth is as- 
sumed for food stamp benefits, military retirement and 
veterans’ benefits, medicare payments, and Social Security 
payments during 1984—90. Growth in these categories is a 
combination of inflation adjustment and client population 
shifts. After 1990, some resumption of growth in all of the 
expenditure categories mentioned above is assumed—about 
1 to 2 percent annually. 

Federal grants-in-aid to State and local governments and 
Federal subsidy programs are assumed to decline in real 
terms over the entire projection horizon. 

On the revenue side, effective personal tax rates are ex- 
pected to remain virtually unchanged over the entire pro- 
jection period at 10.7 percent of personal income. The recent 
trend toward lower effective tax rates on corporate profits 
is assumed to continue through 1995. 

Social insurance contributions will continue to raise their 
effective share of income—from 12.2 percent in 1984 to 
14 percent in 1995—as currently mandated wage base changes 
and rate increases take effect over the next decade. 

The net effect of these assumptions is a level of Federal 
expenditures which drops from 24.4 percent of GNP in 1984 
to 23 percent by 1995, and a level of receipts that increases 
from 19.4 percent of GNP in 1984 to 20.2 percent by 1995. 
The deficit remains high throughout the projection period, 
but it declines as a proportion of GNP, from 5 percent in 
1984 to 3 percent in 1995. 


Monetary policy. Monetary policy is best described as 
accommodative. Money supply growth has been set to par- 
allel projected growth in nominal GNP. Thus, monetary pol- 
icy does not interrupt growth by being too restrictive nor is 
it required to combat a resurgence of inflation. 

The money supply which largely determines the level of 
interest rates, coupled with the decline in the Federal deficit 
as a percent of GNP, brings both short- and long-term interest 
rates down, dropping about 3 to 4 percentage points over 
the 10-year horizon of the projections. 


Demographic changes. The population projections un- 
derlying the aggregate projections are the middle range pub- 


lished by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 1983. The labor 
force projections, middle scenario, described in the article 
by Howard N Fullerton in this issue of the Review, are also 
incorporated in the moderate-growth aggregate projections. 


Foreign activity. Estimates of imports and exports are af- 
fected in the projections by both domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic activity. It is assumed that real economic growth for 
the major trading partners of the United States would more 
or less parallel real U.S. GNP growth. World gross domestic 
product (less that of the United States and centrally planned 
economies) is assumed to increase at an average annual rate 
of 3.5 percent between 1984 and 1990, and at a rate Ole) 
percent during 1990-95. The average gross domestic prod- 
uct deflator for the same economic grouping is assumed to 
increase at 5.6 percent annually during 1984—90 and 5.1 
percent annually for 1990-95. 

Since 1980, the weighted average exchange rate for the 
U.S. dollar has been declining at a very robust rate, dropping 


from a high of 115.0 in 1980 to 71.5 in 1984. The decline \ 


is assumed to continue in 1985, but at a much lower rate. 
After 1985, the exchange rate is projected to turn around. 
This implies a smooth decrease in the value of the dollar 
vis-a-vis other currencies, back to approximately the 1980 
level by 1995. 


Energy. The barrel price (in 1984 dollars) of imported 
crude (freight on board) is assumed to decline from $28 per 
barrel in 1984 to $23 in 1995. 


Unemployment. A target path for the civilian unemploy- 
ment rate was also selected. A smooth decline is assumed, 
from 7.5 percent in 1984 to 6.3 percent in 1990 and 6.0 
percent in 1995. 


General assumptions. The further assumptions of smooth 


growth with no business cycle fluctuations, and lack of 
major economic upheavals, such as major wars and price 
shocks, are also included. 


Users of the Bureau of Labor Statistics projections 
should keep in mind that BLs (or others preparing similar 
projections) must make many judgments regarding the 
probable behavior of those factors which affect the future 
course of the U.S. economy. In addition, BLS must make 
judgments about the response of the various models to 
the primary assumptions. In short, while projections 
preparation and the use of models in preparing these 
projections may sound precise and scientific when de- 
scribed, developing economic projections is still very 
much an art filled with uncertainty. 

The assumptions made by BLS cover a broad range, 
from those about which we may be reasonably certain, 
to those which are not at all predictable. The role of BLS 
in preparing these projections is to exercise judgment 
with regard to reasonable expectations for the assump- 
tions, tempered by a knowledge of the sensitivity of the 
various models to those assumptions. That is, if a par- 
ticular assumption is highly uncertain, yet has little im- 
pact on the outcome of the projections, it is important 
that the analyst be aware of this and also make that known 
to the users of the projections. 

A few examples may help to clarify this point. The 
future course of the youth labor force can have major 
effects on various occupational categories. Those who 
will be in this segment of the labor force in 1995 have 
all already been born. Unless some major shifts in the 
factors underlying the decision to participate in the labor 
force take place or unless immigration for this age group 
swells, we can know with a great degree of certainty 
how large the youth labor force will be in 1995. 

Another demographic example is the share of the pop- 
ulation accounted for by those aged 85 and over. This 


The sensitivity of projections to assumptions 


too can be predicted with a high degree of certainty. 
Unlike the prior example, however, even a substantial 
error in projecting this category of the population would 
have very little impact on the projection results because 
only a few of the group are in the labor force. 

A third example would be the manner in which the 
monetary authority is assumed to respond to economic 
developments. The responses of the Federal Reserve Board 
to various situations are quite uncertain in the future, and 
the distribution of demand Gnp is also sensitive to those 
responses through their impact on the level of interest 
rates in the economy. 

A final example is the assumption regarding the sta- 
tistical discrepancy in the National Income and Product 
Accounts. The measure of the difference between the 
income and product sides of the GNP accounts fluctuates 
widely from year to year and is subject to many near- 
term factors which are very difficult to predict or even 
to quantify. Nonetheless, a serious error in this assump- 
tion will have little noticeable impact on the projection 
results owing to the very small share of the GNP accounted 
for by this assumption. 

The BLs has long been aware of these issues. It is one 
of the reasons alternative projections are prepared. How- 
ever, we feel that further work is necessary. Currently, 
we are preparing several studies aimed at exploring fur- 
ther those assumptions to which the occupational em- 
ployment projections are the most sensitive. The studies 
involve aggregate sensitivity analyses. In addition, sev- 
eral industry-level studies examining the sensitivity of 
occupational demand to alternative technological and in- 
stitutional assumptions are under way. These studies are 
scheduled for completion and release by mid-1986. 
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The disaggregation of the aggregate trends into purchases 
from specific industries is based on final demand ‘‘bridge 
tables’’—that is, a set of percentage distributions of aggre- 
gate final demand among industries. These tables transform 
demand estimates from the macro model to an input-output 
format. The projected changes in the bridge tables are based 
on reviews of studies of technological change. the relative 
output trends among industries. and the judgments of BLS 
analysts. (See pages 58-59 for a fuller discussion of final 
demand bridge tables.) 


Aggregate demand 


Gross national product consists of personal consumption 
expenditures (PCE), gross private domestic investment, for- 
eign trade, and government purchases of goods and services. 
Since late 1982, when the recovery began, the growth of 
real GNP has accelerated to an annual rate of 5.2 percent in 


the 1982-84 period, while real consumer spending, despite 
high real interest rates, has surged at a 4.9-percent annual 
pace and gross investment at a 23-percent annual rate, paced 
by growth in equipment outlays. Under the moderate-growth 
assumptions, real GNP is projected to increase at an average 
annual rate of 3.0 percent during 1984-90. The rate of 
growth is projected to moderate after 1990, averaging 2.8 
percent per year between 1990 and 1995, primarily in re- 
sponse to slowing population and labor force growth. Total 
GNP and its various components are presented in table 2 in 
constant 1977 prices for selected years from 1973 to 1995.° 

Consumption expenditures have traditionally accounted 
for the largest share of GNP and have shown the least var- 
iation among the four major final demand sectors over time. 
However, because of the projected impact of higher income, 
new technology, changes in relative prices, and shifting 
population mix, consumers’ behavior is expected to show 


Table 1. Values of selected aggregate economic assumptions, 1976, 1984, and assumed values for 1990 and 1995 
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Federal (numbers in billions): 
Defense purchases, 1972 dollars 
Nondefense purchases, 1972 dollars ..............00000 ce eee 
Food stamp benefits, 1972 dollars 
Military retirements 1972 dollars "Poss cae te hes ce ee ojehe 
Medicare payments, 1972 dollars ........... 0.00000. eeee 
Social Security benefits, 1972 dollars 
Gthemtransterss 1972 collatseenres. ch ics aie. Sass at 
Old-age and survivors insurance taxable income, current dollars ...... 15 
Old-age and survivors insurance combined tax rate 
Grants-in-aid, current dollars .. 2.2... eee 
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Transfers to foreigners, current dollars 
Interest paid to foreigners, current dollars .................0.. 
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State and local (numbers in billions): 
Edticatiompurchases; 1972'dbliars 2 2. So... er. eee Se 7 
Health and welfare purchases, 1972 dollars ................... 2 
WGIENY GUINCHASES MIO OONANS ccc c see sc tae deh pat vafetove micro © cas 1 
Other pnurchases21972 dollars: asi tey...2 warts, oes ates ee 5 
ILEANSTETS 8) o hesUOllAlSig tee, atte treere ck auits ps. esd tms saves accuousousneqeds: a0 2 
Dividend income, current dollars 
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Monetary (numbers in billion of current dollars): 


Reserve requirement, demand deposits, (in percent).............. 10.2 
Reserve requirement, time deposits, (in percent) ................ 3.4 
AGSEEG GE etc. GE ES ao ne 0.1 
Money'market mutual nds: <oatoste ties. caso dak etek ste. cele 3.0 
GOthericheckable:denosits amie nays tees oS aay the, eacuaty alate: siete 1.8 
Overnight repurchase agreements ..................c0eeeuee 8.5 
Term repurchase agreements, commercial banks ................ 10.2 
Term repurchase agreements, thifts) sc. aayeup cians eysys + arte erepans pean,» 1.4 
UOVEIMIGNMEMTOUCaIS ent teers + esse ccs ee neat ote eters 0.0 
ravelen SICHEGKS eae bidcscwietea cn. os cies leben eee 2.6 
Demographic (numbers in millions): 
Male population, age 16 and over... . 2... 0.2... ee ee 76.846 
Female population, age 6.and over... ns nn. seen s cada veel 83.474 
Numbetotuamlliesmen: areens-aaitcsks fac, cameron thon acane ae 56.827 
NOMDEKOUNONSEHOLIS He. eres leks cte clo cts vas: dou anetet Cte, Se eed Mata 73.846 
Number of unrelated individuals ............ 0... 000.000 eee 20.543 
Male labor force, age 16 and over ............ 0... cece eee 57.174 
Female labor: force, age 16:andiover..:. 0... sk. sea ce wie ee os 38.983 
ALGO: IOTCES isi ther be ce etn tne st ata 4 0s. dvn, deta, deo. Ryans 2.141 
Self-employed eats ack ere ne pe seat twos a's ae eae ee 5.783 
Unpaldstamily WORKGISioste os cauene dies em a iliws saad comes 464 
Conceptualscifterencess x csr wena er dae Aas uch e700 |. rei ee ad — .208 
Foreign: 
World gross domestic product, billions of 1972 dollars ............ 3,693.0 
World gross domestic product deflator (1972=100).............. 153.3 
Exchange rate(1972)=9.100) Se aero: see eee 98.31 


92.4 122.0 122.0 122.0 129.5 129.5 129.5 
31.4 35.4 35.4 35.4 37.1 37.1 37.1 
4.9 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.5 5.5 5.5 
14.9 15.5 15.5 15.5 15.9 15.9 15.9 
26.6 31.8 31.8 31.8 38.1 38.1 38.1 
79.1 88.0 88.0 88.0 93.7 93.7 93.7 
23.4 25.2 25.2 25.2 27.9 27.9 27.9 
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44.0 15.3 15.3 15.3 15.3 15.3 15.3 
92.5 126.6 126.6 126.6 167.2 167.2 167.2 
24.2 20.4 20.4 20.4 27.1 27.1 27.1 
8.0 94 9.1 9.1 11.0 11.0 11.0 
19.4 26.3 26.3 26.3 29.0 29.0 29.0 
71.4 78.1 80.6 82.3 84.1 88.3 90.0 
33.1 36.6 39.0 40.9 39.7 43.9 46.1 
14.6 16.4 17.3 18.2 17.6 19.6 20.6 
56.7 63.8 68.5 71.3 70.1 78.4 81.5 
24.1 29.2 29.2 29.2 32.9 32.9 32.9 
3.2 42 42 42 47 47 47 
~26.0 =r ~70.5 ~78.5 | -102.7 -995 | —131.0 
17.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 17.5 
1.2 1.2 1.2 12 1.2 1.2 1.2 
04 0.5 0.5 05 0.5 0.5 0.5 
184.2 271.0 271.0 271.0 417.4 417.4 417.4 
137.8 216.5 216.5 216.5 293.5 293.5 293.5 
50.5 82.7 82.7 82.7 110.2 110.2 110.2 
29.9 47.4 47.4 47.4 65.1 65.1 65.1 
26.3 47.2 47.2 47.2 66.5 66.5 66.5 
10.0 24.2 24.2 24.2 37.3 37.3 37.3 
5.1 6.5 6.5 6.5 8.2 8.2 8.2 
85.940 | 91.926 | 91.926 | 91.926 | 95.478 | 95.478 | 95.478 
93.430 | 99.885 | 99.885 | 99.885 | 103.704] 1037041 103.704 
61.996 | 68.183 | 68.183} 68.183]  72.250| 72.250] 72.250 
84.985 | 95.598 | 95.598} 95.598 | 102.446 | 1024461 102446 
31.905 | 34.287 | 34.287 | 34.287 |  36.747| 367471 36.747 
63.835 | 65.841 67.146 | 68.144] 67.258 | 69.282} 71.452 
49.709 | 54.259 | 55.507} 56.156] 57.842] 59.886] 61.448 
2.239 2.322 2.322 2.322 2.322 2.322 2.322 
7.785 7.974 8.191 8.363 8.175 8.632 8.921 
335 310 354 374 202 235 336 
— (899 —.859 | -1.081| -1.146 ~ 1241 — 636 — 685 
4,529.5 | 5,283.7 | 5,567.9| 5,764.4] 5,948.91 6,361.3 
297.4 433.5 412.0 391.4 610.9 528.3 toe 
71.48 82.90 89.21 93.62 92.421 105.741 120.06 


somewhat different patterns in the next 10 years. For ex- 
ample, consumer electronics products are projected to be- 
come increasingly popular and important. In 1977, PCE 
accounted for 63.1 percent of real GNP. During 1982-84, 
the PCE share was-higher than usual because of the aftermath 
of the deep recessions and because of the relatively low 
prices of imported consumer goods, caused in part by the 
high value of the dollar. By 1995, the PCE share is estimated 
to decline because of the impact of a projected slowdown 
in population growth, as well as the larger share of GNP 
accounted for by investment expenditures. The decline in 
PCE’s GNP share represents a return to the consumption pat- 
terns experienced during the 1970’s, when PCE averaged 
about 63 to 64 percent of GNP. 

Over the coming decade, consumption expenditures are 
projected to shift more toward durable goods and services 
and away from nondurable goods. The slow growth in con- 
sumer nondurables is in line with the slowdown in popu- 
lation growth. More important, because income elasticities 
for durables and services exceed those for nondurables, it 
is estimated that consumers will demand relatively more 
durable goods and services as real family incomes rise. As 
a result, the share of nondurable goods is projected to ac- 
count for 34.2 percent of total PCE in 1995, down from 37.6 
percent in 1984. 

Since 1967, expenditures by consumers on services have 
exceeded expenditures on nondurables. Spending on ser- 
vices is projected to continue to increase relatively from a 
46.8-percent share of total PCE in 1984 to 50.2 percent in 
1995. Spending on financial, legal, and business services, 
is expected to expand rapidly. Health care and other related 
services are estimated to become the fastest-growing part 
of services consumption. 

By 1995, the share of durables is projected to remain 
close to 15.6 percent of total pce. As noted earlier, durable 
goods have a high income elasticity, which implies that 
higher real incomes have a favorable effect on purchases of 
high-priced durable goods. This is projected to foster du- 
rable consumption growth despite a projected slowdown in 
household growth. The steady demand for durables is also 
stimulated by a growing demand for household electronic 
goods. On net balance, however, the rate of growth of 
consumer durables in the projection period is slower than 
for past trends. 

Gross private domestic investment consists of (1) pur- 
chases of producers’ durable equipment, (2) investment in 
nonresidential structures; (3) purchases of residential struc- 
tures; and (4) changes in inventories of business. Histori- 
cally, gross domestic investment is one of the most volatile 
elements of final output. Accounting for 17.9 percent of 
GNP in 1972 and 18.8 percent in 1973, gross investment 
accounted for only 14.1 percent in 1982 and 15.5 percent 
in 1983, primarily because of the effects of high interest 
rates, high inflation, and the recessions of the 1970’s and 
early 1980’s on housing construction. 


Since the end of the latest recession in late 1982, in- 
vestment spending has climbed to its historically high levels. 
The strength of the recovery in spending on purchases of 
producers’ durable equipment has been particularly dra- 
matic, an increase of 33 percent on average from the fourth 
quarter of 1982—the recession trough—to the second quarter 
of 1984, which is almost twice as large as the increase in 
any comparable recovery period. A major contributor to this 
increase was the category of office machinery which in- 
cludes computers. Investment in nonresidential structures, 
especially for commercial buildings, recovered so sharply 
during the last 2 years that it was well ahead of the average 
for the previous postwar recoveries. Investment in residen- 
tial structures, that is, housing construction, also rebounded 
strongly. Private housing starts for 1984 were about gs 
million units versus 1.06 million for 1982. 

The extent to which changes in tax laws in 1981 and 1982 
contributed to the current recovery of business investment 
is unclear.© Nevertheless, the future mix of monetary and 
fiscal policies assumed by BLS in this set of projections, 
which determines the level of real interest rates, is estimated 
to be more favorable toward investment than in the recent 
past. Although Federal deficits in nominal terms are pro- 
jected to remain high through 1995, as a percent of GNP 
they are projected, using the assumptions stated earlier, to 
decline from 5.0 percent of GNP in 1984 to 3.0 percent in 
1995. As a result, interest rates (measured by the 3-month 
Treasury bill rate) are projected to fall from their 1984 level 
of 9.52 percent to 7.55 percent in 1995. This decline con- 
tributes to the projected increase in the share of GNP ac- 
counted for by investment expenditures, which attain a 19.0- 
percent level in 1995. Business investment is estimated to 
be a great contributor to real growth during the projection 
period. 

Real exports and imports are projected to continue to 
account for a larger share of GNP. Exports are estimated to 
rise to 13.4 percent of GNP in 1995 and imports to a 13.8- 
percent share. For merchandise imports, the major growth 
area is expected in capital goods. For merchandise exports, 
the demand for ‘‘high-tech’’ goods is estimated to increase 
rapidly during the projection period. 

In 1984, the Nation experienced a large trade deficit as 
net exports fell to an unprecedented — $64.2 billion (in 
nominal terms), from — $8.3 billion in 1983. The worsening 
of the trade deficit was largely in merchandise trade. Mer- 
chandise imports were up 26 percent from 1983 to 1984, 
while merchandise exports increased only 10 percent. The 
weakness in merchandise exports and the strength in mer- 
chandise imports continue to reflect the effects of cumulative 
dollar appreciation. The current account trade balance, un- 
der the assumptions used in the BLS projections, is expected 
to remain in deficit into the 1990’s, but the net exports share 
of GNP is projected to decline over the study period. 

Because of differential price results, the real trade balance 
under the same assumptions is assumed to show improve- 
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ments after 1985. Real net exports would still be negative 
by 1995, but with a relatively narrow gap, as a result of a 
stable rate of inflation and the assumption of a slow but 
steady increase in the exchange rate. 

Government purchases of goods and services’ are as- 
sumed to rise at a slightly faster rate than GNP throughout 
the 1980’s, then begin to slow after 1990, relative to overall 
GNP growth. This pattern reflects that defense spending, 
especially in the areas of computers and communication 
equipment, is anticipated to grow very strongly—by about 
5.3 percent per year between 1984 and 1990—but then is 
assumed to slow sharply (to 1.2-percent growth per year) 
in the 1990-95 period. The real nondefense portion of Fed- 
eral purchases is estimated to show only minimal growth in 
the next 10 years; an annual growth rate of 1.1 percent is 
projected for 1984-95. 

State and local spending on goods and services is pro- 
jected to increase more slowly than GNP in the 1990's, 
averaging 2.3 percent per year for both the 1984—90 and 
the 1990-95 periods. It should be noted that the projected 
growth rate of State and local purchases is somewhat faster 
than the recent trend. The slower growth during 1977-84 
was the result of strict, recession-induced expenditure con- 
trols by State and local government. Between 1980 and 
1983, total real State and local government purchases dropped 
about $2 billion, although purchases began a turnaround in 
1984. 


Industry final demand 


Each demand sector mentioned above accounts for pur- 
chases from a different set of industries. Households con- 
sume a different variety of industrial products than businesses. 
Clearly, the products of food-related industries, such as meat 
products or soft drinks, are heavily consumed by house- 
holds, while the products of machinery-related industries, 
such as engines and office machines, are heavily consumed 
by business as investment goods. Industry demand is af- 
fected by shifts both in the relative importance among the 
various final demand sectors and in each sector’s distribution 
of purchases from each of the producing industries in the 
economy.® 


Consumption expenditures 


Motor vehicles. After the dismal sales experienced by the 
automobile industry from 1980 to 1982, new car sales boomed 
to 10.4 million units in 1984 from a cyclical low of 8.0 
million units in 1982. The increase in motor vehicle sales 
was mostly accounted for by domestic cars; sales of im- 
ported cars were constrained, at least somewhat, by ‘‘vol- 
untary’’ import quotas during 1982-84. The recovery of 
the new car market reflects the improvement in economic 
conditions—higher personal income, stable gasoline prices, 
a reduced inflation rate, and improved consumer confidence. 

Demand for motor vehicles probably will remain strong 
in the near future because of a backlog of demand. However, 
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a slowdown in long-term growth of automobile demand is 
anticipated, caused by the decline in the number of new 
auto registrants because of a long-term demographic swing. 
In addition, the continued rise in automobile costs may lead 
ultimately to lower replacement demand. Purchases of cars, 
vans, and light trucks as a whole, are estimated to rise at 
the moderate rate of 2.0 percent per year during 1984-95. 
This represents an increase in new car sales to 10.9 million 
units in 1995. Purchases of imported cars, because of the 
assumption that imports will continue to improve their com- 
petitive position in this country, are projected to account 
for a larger proportion of the industry’s output—28.2 per- 
cent in 1995, compared with 13.5 percent in 1977 and 23.4 
percent in 1984. 

Demand for auto parts is expected to echo the slowing 
growth in demand for automobiles. Purchases of tires and 
inner tubes, accounting for about one-half of total sales of 
auto parts, are projected to show a very slow growth during 
the projection period, partly because of the increased use 
of smaller-size tires and the decreased replacement for longer- 
lasting tires. 


Personal computers. Among the consumer-related indus- 
tries, personal computers and computer peripheral equip- 
ment, such as disk drives and printers, are projected to be 
the most rapidly growing demand category. The substantial 
demand for personal computers that began in the late 1970’s 
continued in 1984. The projections concerning the personal 
computer market in the longer term are still optimistic de- 
spite short-run problems, as rapid technological change is 
expected to sustain improvements in computer system ca- 
pabilities, thus attracting new buyers, as well as repeat cus- 
tomers. In addition, improved software will likely propel 
demand for personal computers. Furthermore, the educa- 
tional market is considered important. Many children are 
exposed to the use of computers at school, and for many it 
will become another standard appliance. Purchases of per- 
sonal computers are projected to grow at a robust rate of 
20.9 percent per year in 1984—95. This means that real 
spending on home computers should reach $8.1 billion in 
1995, eight times that of 1984. 


Telephone equipment. The consumer market for telephone 
sets over the next 10 years is expected to be positive. Be- 
cause of the AT&T divestiture and changes in regulation, more 
people are replacing leased telephones with their own. 
Moreover, telephone sets have become much more available 
to consumers; the new products, such as cordless telephones 
and telephone clock-radios, have also been widely intro- 
duced. Purchases of telephone equipment are expected to 
increase at a rapid rate of 20 percent annually between 1984 
and 1995, following the strong growth of 11.5 percent an- 
nually between 1977 and 1984. 


Consumer electronics. A great deal of technological in- 
novation has brought many unique electronic products to 


the market in the past 5 years. Demand for consumer elec- 
tronic products, with no recent evidence of cyclicality, has 
been increasing dramatically in recent years. These products 
include television sets, video disc players, automobile ra- 
dios, video cassette recorders, and audio tape recorders. 
The new popular interest in video entertainment, which is 
aroused by an increasing variety of cable Tv programs and 
pre-recorded video cassettes, is stimulating the demand for 
modular color television sets. Also, televisions will likely 
be used more and more as monitor-receivers to serve as a 
display screen for home computers and video games. As a 
result, demand for radio and television receiving sets as a 
group is estimated to increase strongly; from the already 
high level of 1984, an annual rate of 3.9 percent is projected 
for the 1984-95 period, reaching $22 billion in 1995. 


Consumer nondurables. Expenditures for nondurables tend 
to be more closely tied to population growth than other 
categories of consumer expenditures. The projection of slow 
growth in population and household formation in the next 
decade is reflected in a moderate growth rate for all non- 
durables except for drugs and pharmaceutical products. For 
example, spending on dairy products is estimated to grow 
2.4 percent per year between 1984 and 1995, while spending 
on apparel products is projected to grow even more slowly, 
1.7 percent. Spending on gasoline is expected to decline 
below its 1977 level, as the stock of automobiles grows less 
rapidly and average fuel efficiency continues at a moderate 
rate of increase. Conversely, drugs are the only nondurable 
consumer product projected to show strong long-term growth: 
7.4 percent per year for the 1984—95 period, as compared 
with 2.6 percent for 1977-84. The estimate for high growth 
is linked to the continuation of new product development, 
increases in prices of prescription drugs (such as cardio- 
vascular drugs), further expansion in the use of generic 
drugs, and the rising number of elderly in the population 
who proportionately consume more drugs. 


Banking and financial services. Personal banking and fi- 
nancial services have been expanding rapidly in recent years, 
as more persons enjoy banking and credit union services, 
such as the new and convenient automatic teller machine 
and the spread of investment counseling. Both banking and 
financial services are projected to expand even more in the 
future, with credit cards, debit cards, and in-home banking 
programs. However, because banking services are facing 
more intense competition from financial services, the latter 
are providing a wider array of financial products, such as 
retirement accounts, competitive deposit accounts, mutual 
funds, and insurance. Spending for personal banking ser- 
vices is projected to grow at a rate of 3.6 percent per year 
between 1984 and 1995, while spending for financial ser- 
vices is projected to increase at a rate of 5.6 percent. 


Medical care services. Since the mid-1960’s, medical care 
expenditures have grown rapidly. Reasons for the rapid 


increase include relatively inelastic demand for health care 
services; a generally more rapid rate of increase in prices; 
a rising proportion of the elderly in the total population; 
costly surgical and in-hospital treatment; technological de- 
velopment which allows the use of sophisticated and ex- 
pensive medical equipment, new and costly medical 
procedures; and government and private insurance systems. 

It is estimated that medical care spending will continue 
its upward trend in the coming decade. By 1995, such spend- 
ing is projected to account for 8 percent of total PCE, but 
spending patterns will change considerably over the next 10 
years. Mirroring the projected growth in the aging popu- 
lation, nursing home services will increase. Moreover, the 
rapid expansion of health maintenance organizations, spurred 
by the provision of more affordable and comprehensive med- 
ical services, should attract members of other health plans. 
Also, the continuing Federal restriction on payments to hos- 
pitals will be a strong motivation to curb hospital care in 
favor of other kinds of health care services, which are usu- 
ally less expensive. Expenditures for physicians’ services 
are projected to grow at an annual rate of 3.9 percent in the 
1984-95 period, accounting for 3.9 percent of total PCE in 
1995 versus 3.4 percent in 1984. Expenditures for hospitals 
are estimated to show a much slower growth of 1.7 percent 
per year between 1984 and 1995, down from 3.6 percent 
during 1977-84; while expenditures for other medical ser- 
vices are projected to grow faster, at an annual rate of 5.7 
percent between 1984 and 1995, up from 3.4 percent for 
1977-84. 

The following tabulation highlights those PCE-related in- 
dustrial categories with the best projected performance: 


The 10 largest pcE-related industrial categories in 1977 dollars 
1995: (in billions) 
Owner-occupied real estate .......-.-.+-++-+ $261.4 
Realsestateleyun. ner ck ems dowiel taoke ioe Be 100.8 
Eating and drinking places .......-.-++-+-+- 97.6 
Doctors’ and dentists’ services ............-- 192 
IMGLOniVeniCles cewark. ache cetete ielunin terre yonerakan te 64.0 
Hospitals 00... ea eo ee + aitiae ise a Som 
Communications serviceS .......--+++++eees 56.6 
Appatel 2.5 <. tous ones Of Bele) agprione ae 49.1 
Banking ServiceS .......-2.0sseeeereeeeeeee 48.1 
Etécirichutilities? .. <Roe ne sidins oe eeehe 473 


The 10 fastest growing PceE-relate industrial 
categories during 1984—95: 


Annual percent 
growth rate 


Computers and computer-related equipment 20.9 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus ........-. 20.0 
Drugsaal: Sener Fee ak taste 7.4 
Electronic components and accessories ...... 6.9 
Professional Services: ...... 2. 202s ete oe 5.8 
Medical SErvViceS: ...+ 50 :--2-+ es ces ee sss Soi) 
Communications services ..........-++++++: Sail 
Credit agencies and financial brokers ........ 516 
Realkestateirwe fee este eee ois esta 4.7 
Amusement and recreation services ......... 4.5 
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Business investment 


As mentioned earlier, business investment (nonresidential 
investment) is expected, under the assumptions used by BLS 
in this set of projections, to remain strong throughout the 
projection period, boosting the business investment share 
of GNP. From 1984 to 1995, investment in equipment. the 
largest portion of investment, is estimated to grow by 3.8 
percent per year, outpacing growth in GNP. Equipment in- 
vestment’s GNP share is projected to rise to 10.3 percent by 
1995, from 7.6 percent in 1977 and 9.4 percent in 1984. 

During the 1970's, investment in equipment was directed 
more toward energy-efficient and environmentally safe 
equipment. Over the next decade. investment in equipment 
is likely to be highly concentrated in technologically ad- 
vanced equipment, as businesses invest to increase produc- 
tivity, cut costs, and respond to the availability and capabilities 
of new technologies. This equipment includes not only com- 
puters and advanced communication equipment, but man- 
ufacturing machinery incorporating programmable controls 
and robotics. 


Computers. Investment spending on computers and com- 
puter-related equipment is projected to continue to boom 
through the 1990’s. All major industries are projected to 
have made heavy commitments to computers during the next 
10 years. In addition, intense competition and continued 
technological change are estimated to combine to sustain 
increases in capabilities and decreases in prices. Thus, busi- 
ness investment in computers is expected to show a sharp 
growth, averaging 8.5 percent per year between 1984 and 
1995. This will bring spending on computers to 18.6 percent 
of total equipment spending, ranking it the largest item of 
total purchases of producers’ durable equipment. 


Metalworking machinery. The increase in demand for 
metalworking machinery in recent years reflects the interest 
in flexible manufacturing and automation, which incorporate 
robots and highly automated metal cutting tools, as well as 
lasers and fluid cutting techniques. Business spending for 
metalworking machinery is expected to continue its rapid 
advance through the next decade, reaching about $14 billion 
by 1995, almost double that in 1977. 


Communication equipment and services. Continued growth 
in the demand for industrial electronic equipment (ranging 
from radio and television broadcast equipment to mobile 
radio equipment and cable television equipment), as well 
as the introduction of new high-technology products and 
services (such as fiber-optic cable, cellular mobile radio 
telephone, and video-conferencing) promise to widen the 
applicability of communication technologies. Investment 
demand for communication equipment and services is pro- 
jected, therefore, to increase two- to threefold over 1984— 
95; 

Other fast-growing investment demand is projected for 
optical equipment, scientific and controlling instruments, 
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and medical instruments. These products are all character- 
ized by rapid changes, partly because of changes in tech- 
nology. 

In contrast, equipment products for which investment 
demand is projected to grow slowly include farm and garden 
machinery, mining and oilfield machinery, and railroad 
equipment. 

The following tabulation shows the highlights for those 
industrial categories related to purchases of producers’ du- 
rable equipment (PDE) with the best expected performance: 


The five largest pbE-related industrial 1977 dollars 
categories in 1995: (in billions) 
Computers and computer-related 

COMIDMENT As np tare eae eee ee $62.4 
Motor vehicles @cc5).tat: aes tert. ea ed 41.8 
Radio and communication equipment ....... 21.6 
Communication Services" 2)240.-... sae 19.0 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus .......... 18.0 

The five fastest growing PDE-related Annual percent 
industrial categories during 1984-95: growth rate 
Computers and computer-related 

EQUIPMENE | sagan estes ter aa eee 8.5 
Communication services 2 =) 7.45 eee 8.1 
Medical and dental instruments ............. ah 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus .......... IZ 
Radio and communication equipment ....... 4.5 


Business investment in nonresidential structures is a small 
but very cyclical part of GNP. During the 1983-84 recovery, 
nonresidentia! structures did not turn up until late 1983. 
After that, investment expenditures recovered sharply in the 
mature stages of the business cycle, increasing by 16 percent 
between 1983 and 1984. The largest percent increase was 
for commercial buildings. 

Because more of future economic growth is projected to 
come from high-technology industries, which invest heavily 
in research and development but are not generally structure- 
intensive, investment in nonresidential structures is esti- 
mated to grow principally to modernize the existing capital 
stock: factories, offices, transmission lines, and other struc- 
tures. As a consequence, an average growth rate of only 
2.0 percent per year is projected for 1984-95. 


Housing 


From the end of the 1960’s until the beginning of this 
decade, demand for new housing (residential investment) 
increased at a steady rate, although usually interrupted by 
business cycles. Similarly, housing construction was se- 
verely depressed in the 1980-82 recessions. New housing 
starts plummeted from a high of 2.0 million units in 1977 
to 1.1 million units in 1982, while residential investment 
expenditures (in real terms) declined from $99 billion in 
1977 to $60.4 billion in 1982. Even though the downswing 
reversed sharply during the 1983-84 recovery period, new 
housing starts have averaged only about 1.7 million units 
for the last 2 years. During each economic recovery in the 


1970’s, housing starts bounced back to more than 2 million 
units and stayed there for a few years. Record-high mortgage 
rates are among the key reasons that housing has not re- 
bounded as fast as in the past, but the demographic factors 
also play an important role. In the 1970’s, baby boomers 
formed households in record numbers and this was reflected 
in housing demand. Now this age group is growing out of 
the typical age for forming new households. 

Long-term housing demand is mainly determined by de- 
mographic factors and geographic movements, although 
higher housing prices and higher real interest rates could 
retard demand. Primarily because of projected slowdowns 
in population growth and changes in the age structure of 
the population, the number of households is projected to 
show a slower growth of 1.7 percent per year between 1984 
and 1995, below the rate of 1.9 percent during 1973-84. 
The decline in household formation is projected to reduce 
the number of housing starts to a level of 1.6 million units 
in 1995 in spite of the assumption of steadily improving 
real interest rates. 

Between 1973 and 1983, the stock of multiple units grew 
more rapidly than the stock of single units, averaging 2.4 
percent growth, compared with 2.0 percent for single units. 
This pattern is projected to continue over the next 10 years, 
but a narrowing of the differential is also likely. The im- 
proved picture in the future for single-family units relative 
to multiple units stems from the shift of population structure. 
The 25- to 44-year-old group, used as proxy for the home 
buying market, is projected to maintain a consistently high 
proportion of the adult population in 1995; individuals in 
this group have traditionally favored single-family homes. 

The stock of mobile homes, which was at the level of 
3.4 million units in 1984, is projected to stabilize at about 
3.2 million units over the study period. 


Foreign trade 


The trade picture is expected to show improvements in 
the coming decade under the assumptions used in this set 
of projections. With gradual depreciation of the U.S. dollar 
assumed, along with the stronger world economic growth, 
the GNP share of real net exports is projected to recover 
from —2.2 percent in 1984 to —0.4 percent in 1995. 

Real exports are expected to increase much faster than 
total GNP in the 1990’s. An annual growth rate of 5.6 percent 
for exports is projected in the 1984-95 period, while a rate 
of 2.9 percent for GNP is projected. By 1995, merchandise 
exports are estimated to be even more highly concentrated 
in ‘‘high tech’’ goods, such as computers, electronic com- 
ponents, communication equipment, and drugs, because 
technology has risen to become a worldwide concern. The 
U.S. technological lead in computers is universally ac- 
knowledged. Thus, by 1995, the computer industry is pro- 
jected to become the largest export industry, accounting for 
7.4 percent of total exports. Also, exports of electronic 
components, the basic building blocks of all electronic 


equipment, are expected to increase sharply because of strong 
demand from their end users. A rapid growth of 10 percent 
per year is projected between 1984 and 1995. It is important 
to note that the expansion of exports for electronic com- 
ponents, however, will be significantly tempered by the 
parallel expansion of imports. 

Over the past 20 years, the U.S. trade balance always 
has benefited from strong exports of agricultural products. 
While agricultural surpluses are still expected to continue 
over the projection period, the share of the agricultural in- 
dustry with respect to total exports is estimated to be smaller, 
6.9 percent in 1995 versus 8.3 percent in 1984. Other tra- 
ditional export industries, such as aircraft and motor vehi- 
cles, are projected to continue to exhibit their sizable share 
of total exports. 

Among services exports, the most rapidly growing in- 
dustry is communication services, averaging 10.5-percent 
growth per year in the 1984—95 period; a strong demand 
for U.S.-built communication equipment, as well as tele- 
phone and telegraph apparatus, implies a strong demand for 
communication services. The following tabulation high- 
lights those industries with the best expected performance: 


The five largest merchandise export 1977 dollars 
industrial categories in 1995: (in billions) 
COMIDULCES tenn e ee crete’ ayia taoas duc 31-2 
Blectromie componentse n-ne eee eer 193) 
Motor vehicle smamractatmirsters: site tte tartans 16.5 
Foodiandi feed*srains #.2.2. ares acer 14.6 
A incraftyeeean tees. Shs dee eel oteie de proee -k 13.8 


The five fastest growing export 
industrial categories during 1984—95: 


Annual percent 
growth rate 


Computerst .9- sais ee ge eee sae ae 10.5 
Communication SELVICES cr. seaes suo) -frstarete 10.5 
Radio and television receiving sets .......... 10.1 
HlectronicecomponentSsperere er er 10.1 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus .......... Sel 


It is assumed that as the U.S. dollar falls, import price 
increases will gradually reflect the drop in the dollar’s value. 
In turn, the growth of real imports is expected to show a 
slower pace. Average growth of 4.0 percent per year for 
total imports is projected in the 1984—95 period, as com- 
pared with 6.5 percent for 1977-84 and 15.9 percent during 
1982-84. 

In 1980, nearly one-fourth of merchandise imports was 
accounted for by crude oil and petroleum products. How- 
ever, in 1984, petroleum imports were less than 15 percent 
of total merchandise imports. The lagged impacts of the 
1979-80 oil price increases are still inducing conservation 
and substitution away from oil and reducing the growth of 
oil demand: petroleum dropped to 3.4 million barrels per 
day in 1983 from a high level of 6.5 million barrels per day 
in 1979. Despite the recent fall in oil demand, in the long- 
term, demand for imports is projected to increase because 
of falling domestic production. Domestic oil production, is 
projected to continue to decline over the projection period, 
from 8.6 million barrels per day in 1984 to 7.9 million 
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barrels by 1990 and 7.6 million barrels by 1995. In contrast, 
petroleum imports are expected to increase steadily from 
3.9 million barrels per day in 1984 to 5.7 million in 1990 
and 6.9 million in 1995. With no real oil price increases 
assumed during the projection period, demand for petroleum 
imports is projected to increase at a rate of 2.6 percent per 
year during 1984-95. 

Instead of imported oil, Americans are buying more for- 
eign-made steel, textiles, apparel, automobiles, and busi- 
ness equipment. During the 1980-82 recessions, the market 
penetration of imported cars was record breaking. As a result 
of a recovery of the U.S. car market and a limit on Japanese 
imports, the import share declined from 28.8 percent in 
1982 to 23.6 percent in 1984. But the restraint program 
ended on April 1, 1985. Despite a new set of self-imported 
restraints, Japanese automobiles are expected fb expand their 
share of U.S. markets in the near future. As noted earlier, 
the long-term automobile import share is expected to resume 
its increase because of the assumption that imports will 
continue to improve their competitive position in this coun- 
try. Auto imports are projected to grow at a rate of 4.0 
percent per year between 1984 and 1995. 

Capital goods are increasingly being bought from foreign 


producers. Imports of electronic components, which have’ 


made major inroads in recent years, are projected to exceed 
exports by 1995, capturing 23.8 percent of the industry’s 
output. Imports of office machines have already dominated 
the U.S. market since the 1970’s. Their projected values 
reach $3.1 billion in 1995, representing 41.9 percent of the 
industry’s output. Imports of machine tools accounted for 
about 40 percent of domestic machine tool sales in 1984. 
This industry is expected to become even more international 
by 1995. 

Also, lured by lower prices, foreign steel took a record 
26 percent of the domestic market in 1984, or an increase 
from a 20.5-percent of market share in 1983 and 18.5 per- 
cent in 1979. Even with import curbs for the next 5 years, 
foreign competition is anticipated to remain strong through 
1995: 

Imports of the products of some labor-intensive indus- 
tries, such as apparel products and textiles, are also projected 
to continue to increase, as developing countries seek larger 
shares of the U.S. market. The traditional imported goods, 
such as motorcycles, jewelry, and watches, also continue 
to dominate the U.S. market for these products in the next 
decade in the BLS projections.” The following tabulation 
highlights those industries with the best expected perfor- 
mance: 


The five largest merchandise import 1977 dollars 
industrial categories in 1995: (in billions) 
DRO VOICE oe siete tia eat ad > ania, 6.daaanet $50.6 
MARUI MMOLS oo yS.0'e sia bs Ee Pd = 5-8 «al 28.6 
Crude petroleum and natural gas ............ 27.9 
Electronic components”... oi vale ed 26.6 
Apparel products? i sidan ecu sales: ae 23.5 
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The five highest import penetration Imports outputs 


industrial categories in 1995: ratio 

Watches and Clocks «20: 202.0 fe awww cael 74.6 
Leather products ...........eeeceseeeeecaes 60.2 
Radio and television receiving sets .......... 58.3 


Motorcycles and bicycles ..........+-+++++: 56.7 
Jewelry and silverware ........----++-+++05: Sfey/2 


Government 


Total real government purchases of goods and services 
are projected to grow more slowly than total GNP over the 
1984-95 period, as reflected by the fact that government 
purchases, as a percent of GNP, fall from 18.8 percent in 
1984 to 18.0 percent in 1995. However, when the various 
parts of government are viewed separately, a more complex 
picture emerges. 

Federal Government defense spending is projected to in- 
crease to 5.7 percent of GNP by 1995, from a level of 5.4 
percent held in 1984. This is a result of an average annual 
growth rate of 5.3 percent projected from 1984 to 1990, 
and 1.2 percent from 1990 to 1995. For the whole period, 
from 1984 to 1995, GNP is projected to grow 2.9 percent 
while defense grows 3.4 percent. However, the growth of 
Federal nondefense purchases is less than GNP over the whole 
period, resulting in a drop from 2.0 percent of GNP in 1984 
to 1.7 percent in 1995. This pattern is duplicated by State 
and local government purchases of goods and services, which 
are projected to drop from 11.4 percent to 10.7 percent of 
GNP. All four of the major components of State and local 
government purchases—education, health and welfare, safety, 
and other purchases including highway construction—are 
assumed to have growth rates slower than GNP over the 
projection period. Spending on education, the largest State 
and local government component, is projected to increase 
at an average annual rate of 1.8 percent during 1984—95, 
reflecting that the population of 5- to 17-year-olds is pro- 
jected to grow only at a rate of 0.8 percent per year. Spend- 
ing per student is estimated to increase at a rate of 1.0 percent 
per year. 

Government spending is further divided between com- 
pensation of employees and spending on purchases of goods 
and other services. In the defense sector, there is little ex- 
pectation that the level of armed forces and civilian defense 
employment will increase dramatically over that of 1984, 
so the increases in spending will be for material. Compen- 
sation, as a percent of total real defense purchases, is pro- 
jected to continue to drop from its 46-percent level in 1977 
and 35 percent in 1984 to 26 percent in 1995. After com- 
pensation, the major recipient of defense spending is the 
manufacturing sector of the economy which is projected to 
hold its historical share of noncompensation purchases at 
67 percent. Within the manufacturing sector, relatively more 
spending on computers and communication equipment causes 
the share of these industries to increase at the expense of 
such purchases as food and clothing which are devoted to 


a stable armed force level. In the nonmanufacturing areas, 
communications, along with specialized professional ser- 
vices such as computer and data processing, will grow much 
faster than total defense purchases and thus take a larger 
share. 

Slower projected growth for the remaining functions of 
government, than projected growth for total GNP, reflects 
the demographic landscape of the projection period. A ma- 
turing population will require relatively less real education 
expenditures but more health expenditures than were ne- 
cessitated by the baby boom, while a completed highway 
program will call only for expenditures on upkeep. 


Alternative growth paths 


Two alternative projections of growth have been prepared 
with variations in those responses to economic policy which 
have the greatest impact on the industrial employment and 
occupational projections. It should be noted that the alter- 
natives are not policy alternatives. In fact, both fiscal and 
monetary policies, with the exception of Federal spending 
programs which respond to economic stimuli, such as un- 
employment benefits, remain the same in all three scenarios. 
The purpose of the alternatives is to provide a reasonable 
range of outcomes around the probable responses of the 
economy to a given set of policy assumptions. 

The assumptions underlying the high-growth alternative 
are that the civilian labor force is estimated to grow more 
rapidly, reaching almost 133 million by 1995, approxi- 
mately 4 million more than in the BLS middle-growth labor 
force projection; and the unemployment rate is estimated to 
drop more rapidly over the projection horizon, reaching 5.9 
percent in 1990 and 5.0 percent in 1995. Productivity growth 
is even higher than in the moderate-growth version. In con- 
trast, the assumptions underlying the low-growth alternative 
are that the labor force will expand less rapidly and the 
unemployment rate will not improve very much over the 
projection period. In addition, a sluggish rate of productivity 
growth is also assumed. Each of the alternatives is sum- 
marized below and estimates from these scenarios are pre- 
sented along with the moderate-growth projection in tables 
1 and 2. 


High growth. This alternative differs from the moderate- 
growth version primarily in the 1984—90 period. Real GNP 
is projected to increase at an average annual rate of 4.0 
percent during 1984-90, a full percentage point higher than 
in the moderate-growth projection. Between 1990 and 1995, 
GNP is projected to grow at a rate of 3.5 percent annually. 
The GNP in 1995 is $310 billion higher than in the moderate- 
growth case. 

Within GNP, the component of demand most sensitive to 
the alternative assumptions is business investment, espe- 
cially investment in equipment. With more GNP and lower 
interest rates in this version, higher real investment is ex- 


pected. In addition, investment is estimated to be more 
robust because of a decline in the user cost of capital relative 
to labor. Investment equipment is projected to grow at an 
average rate of 4.9 percent in the 1984-95 period, 1.1 
percentage point over the moderate-growth case. 

The higher incomes growth in this alternative is partic- 
ularly beneficial to spending on consumer durables because 
consumer durables are more responsive to income changes 
than some other categories. Auto sales increase rapidly in 
the high-growth version, exceeding 12 million units by 1995, 
compared with 10.9 million units in the moderate-growth 
projection. 

Demand for U.S. exports increases as a result of the 
stronger world growth and stable rate of inflation. Demand 
for imports is also expected to rise as a result of higher 
economic growth. Real exports in the high-growth version 
are $48 billion higher in 1995 than in the moderate-growth 
case, while real imports are only $11 billion above the 
moderate-growth projection, resulting in a trade surplus of 
about $25 billion in 1995, compared with a trade deficit of 
$12 billion in the moderate-growth scenario. 

Real Federal purchases of goods and services at the total 
level show no change in the high-growth projection, while 
State and local purchases of goods and services show a slight 
increase, higher by $12 billion in 1995 than in the moderate 
alternative. Finally, higher income growth rates lead to higher 
Federal Government revenue collections, which in turn, lead 
to a projection of a balanced Federal budget in 1995. 


Low growth. In this alternative, as noted above, a rela- 
tively more consumer-oriented growth path is assumed with 
less relative investment growth and much lower productivity 
growth. 

Real GNP is $234 billion lower in 1995 than in the mod- 
erate-growth case, and durable items are particularly af- 
fected by the slower growth. Lower levels of disposable 
income dampen purchases of automobiles, furniture, and 
other durable goods. Thus, consumption of durable goods 
is 6.5 percent below the moderate-growth projection by 
1995, while total consumption spending is 6.1 percent below 
the moderate-growth version. 

With lower economic growth, business investment in this 
scenario shows a relatively poorer performance. By 1995, 
total investment is 7.6 percent below the moderate-growth 
version, especially investment in producers’ durable equip- 
ment which ends up about 10 percent below moderate growth. 
Dampened capital goods spending leads to lower produc- 
tivity over the entire period. 

The demand for imports is assumed to be reduced by 
lower economic activity. However, the lower economic 
growth is projected to hamper export growth even more. 
Real exports are lower by $47 billion in 1995, compared 
with the moderate-growth levels, while real imports are off 
by only $12 billion. As a result, real net exports are projected 
to reach a $47 billion deficit by 1995 in the low-growth 
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Table 2. Gross National Product, 1973, 1977, 1984, and projected to 1990 and 1995 
[Billions of 1977 dollars] 


Gross national product .. 2.1.20... cence eee e ences $1,825.3 | $1,976.6 | $2,367.3 | $2,691.4 | $2,821.4 | $2,986.7 | $3,006.4 | $3,240.5 


Personal COnSUmmptiOlse crcseace anes cease ot veeoenemee =r 1,111.9 1,246.5 1,522.2 1,744.3 1,808.4 1,930.4 1,929.2 2,053.5 
Durables escarole ence raenenh rere ves 162.1 184.4 237.2 275.5 284.4 307.9 299.9 320.6 
NondurableS te rpar sc ccctttc unsuen bie sapnaiee eter nal 455.1 490.5 572.2 617.9 641.7 680.6 659.7 702.5 
Servicesteetoccteesntedt: Sn aaiiedeea ate 5. ryt alata 494.8 571.6 712.8 851.0 882.4 942.0 969.6 1,030.4 

Gross private domestic investment..............000. 343.5 336.6 452.4 497.8 524.5 557.9 569.1 615.6 
EGUIPITIGIit Yeesatedet me elec eal.c atten ents Ise 136.3 149.9 221.7 256.7 270.3 290.5 302.5 335.0 
Nonresidential structures .......... 0.0000 eeu e eee 73 66.0 92.9 97.9 102.2 106.7 111.4 116.0 
Residential SUuCtUTESIMi es oe fears pie wuete cot ua wucunives 6) 101.8 99.0 97.3 111.5 112.3 112.6 120.4 122.5 
SnvEntOry: ChANQORN site sist tess, isiee ing saalissetin oxime 28.1 21.7 40.5 Sid 39.7 48.2 34.8 42.0 

Netexporis casa tte artinel. cath Get wiartae Teen -2.6 -2.1 —§2.3 — 68.0 —44.7 -45.9 —47.1 —11.8 
ENGOITS Mantra) othr esheets nano CO els ahs 161.4 185.3 238.2 314.2 340.2 355.3 388.6 435.6 
IMPONts nee he nea ees Nee Ae hwin atetion arr — 164.0 — 187.4 — 290.4 — 382.2 — 384.9 — 401.2 — 435.7 — 447.3 

(OVERTIME tae savncpeieaccaba  oe eons a ae Steins ca ue Sarca eas tos 372.5 395.6 445.0 517.3 533.2 544.2 555.2 583.2 
POUCA pak re eats Bee Seta aa. My dite ate 136.8 143.4 174.8 224.3 224.3 224.3 237.4 237.4 

Defense: ee eka <0 sete eet he teers at: aie van 97.0 92.8 127.2 173.1 173.1 173.1 183.8 183.8 
NONGGIGNSO ett cans cel Means ome tee ee 39.9 50.5 47.6 Sire 51.2 51.2 53.6 53.6 


Statevand locales. ts Bees ees eat 235.7 252.2 270.2 293.0 308.9 319.9 317.8 345.9 


Percent distribution 


Grossinational Droductic soe ecucaccnncs wits 4 aw ax wR ene 


PETSONal CONSUMPTION fox. wetesetrins sais = ple ata) oar 
DGTAINBS Preset colin etek esc ile ad Go iid stiorsauss ys 
Nondurablesmeeren amma te ccs ia. spent ge eee 
NIGLVIDOS Sart terete a aden zs oo cs alan levic Paya staatgatsus Sila THoenop els 


Gross private domestic investment................0. 
PGUILNTIOIIE Foes pats tas iro at recrinnaed ea - a oink poi ahas, iced 
Nanfesidential Structures wr Mises sw tes Serene 
Residential ‘Structures sas a.ca.) a. aahathiatens apseyolsitnsd sahhials 
investment change’ ox. ..; wc. cate. «casos oe kes 


GEHOXOOMS are neni sch ika teens Saito Sets ES 
EXODUS Ber eter ieee aieate tical gern sur hk .8is eens 
UUPONS Were See eas sO RA ate eA ON GIT OS 


NOMMIGIONSG MEN EASR RT. e et cine = 6 Ginvsian wc eeecene 
IADB CARO CANIeE aap Pe eg ase een PE Ree 


1973-77 | 1977-84 |—- [series 1990-95 1984-95 
Ww 


ego OS Og a i985 
hem 10 [tow T waderate [High [tow [Moderate | 


ASFOSS HAuOMAl PVOGUOL tects. cass ire a Gn tele cidcaneenn'e © 3.8 
ePsoral cCONSIUMP ON ne eeeton te a aales < tcus nate sts 

Diese ae te eo oe ee - 

Nonidlirables ti sor. comer Sle cee: dia 48 

SEIVICES Ben eNN soit TANT Hae OOO aA Sun ike tur) Loa a 

Gross private domestic investment.................. 

EQUININGHU ton Ae: ene oe Nor hic och oes ss es TeL re 

Nonresidential structures ...............0..005, - 

esidential structuresia akan. arya cla sit Rta seas 6 = 

TAVEMMOIVICNANGe eset cohen eet ce. coe ee re 2 

EXOOMS ite wea et leas ce acttcde Saget, ai. mote seadaabon Cais s 
ATIGONS Pee. unc eee ee ae ro tah ne Ee. re 
GOVeIIMent sr ere SM ceasis ate nh clea atvet onan: 

FOGClal no Paces eer. Siete ciel ica Samra at 
Detense 2-5 sent nha © neprecten ct cr ior teil ar peo dn ce 
WONDSIENSEs Crrana SNe Ashttee sh rie facie =< 

State And JOCAl ech. kEE ch Tew Oe subta h TRE it 

Note: Historical data in 1977 dollars were reestimated from the National Income and from the BLs macro model's estimates in 1972 dollars. These data reflect the benchmark 


Product Accounts’ estimates in 1972 dollars; projected data in 1977 dollars were reestimated revisions released in May 1984 by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
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alternative, which is significantly below the $12 billion def- 
icit of the moderate-growth case. 

Real Federal Government spending on goods and services 
is assumed to follow the same path as in the moderate- 
growth projection. With lower receipts forthcoming from a 
sluggish economy, the Federal deficit, in nominal terms in 
this BLS alternative, is projected to reach nearly $500 billion 
by 1995, versus $267.9 billion in the moderate-growth case. 

State and local spending is very sensitive to changes in 
the availability of receipts and hence to the poorer prospect 
for the economy. Total spending by State and local gov- 
ernment in the low-growth alternative is thus below the 
moderate-growth projection by $28 billion in 1995. 


Comparisons with previous projections 


In November 1983, BLS published its initial projections 
of the 1995 economy!® in the same format, including a 
moderate-growth scenario and a high- and a low-growth 
alternative. Starting from a cyclical low point in 1982, pro- 
jected GNP growth to 1995 ranged from 2.8 percent for the 
low-growth alternative to 3.3 percent for the high. In the 
revised projections, GNP growth from 1984 to 1995 ranges 
from 2.2 percent to 3.8 percent per year. 

By 1995, under the previous projections, civilian em- 
ployment was projected to range between 122 million and 
130 million jobs. By comparison, the current projected em- 
ployment levels are lower for all three scenarios. The down- 
ward revision in projected employment results primarily 
from a lower growth in the labor force, in turn reflecting 
the slowdown in the rate of growth in female labor force 
participation that began in 1978 and continued into 1984. 

Another major difference between this set of projections 
and the last projections is in productivity. As stated earlier, 
a strong rate of productivity growth is assumed and em- 
phasized in the current moderate- and high-growth versions. 

The projected 1995 unemployment rate is unchanged in 
the current moderate-growth projection from that previously 
assumed, while the differences in both the high- and low- 
growth alternatives are very modest. The following tabu- 
lation shows the projected annual growth rates, 1984-95, 
for selected economic variables for the two projections. It 
is important to note that the year of 1984 is the last historical 


‘For previous articles see Howard N Fullerton, Jr. and John Tschetter, 
“The 1995 labor force: a second look,’’ Monthly Labor Review, November 
1983, pp. 3-10; Arthur J. Andreassen, Norman C. Saunders, and Betty 
W. Su, ‘‘Economic outlook for the 1990's: three scenarios for economic 
growth,’’ Monthly Labor Review, November 1983, pp. 11-23; Valerie A. 
Personick, ‘‘The job outlook through 1995: industry output and employ- 
ment projections,’’ Monthly Labor Review, November 1983, pp. 24-36; 
George T. Silvestri, John M. Lukasiewicz, and Marcus E. Einstein, *‘Oc- 
cupational employment projections through 1995,’’ Monthly Labor Re- 
view, November 1983, pp. 37-49; and Richard W. Riche, Daniel E. 
Hecker, and John U. Burgan, ‘‘High technology today and tomorrow: a 
small slice of the employment pie,’” Monthly Labor Review, November 


FOOTNOTES 


reference year in the current projections, while 1984 was a 
projected year in the previous projections: 


Growth rate, 1984-95 
Previous projections 


High Moderate Low 
RealONP set erskraasies oe 89 29 4 
Civilian labor force ........ 1.6 12 1.1 
Civilian employment....... 1.6 Me Ld 
Real output per person, 
anNSiTieSy sr. eee. 1.4 Lo 3 
Unemployment rate, 1995 Dee, 6.0 6.8 
Current projections 
High Moderate Low 
RealiGnesak, 27% sims suntan 3.8 29 2:2 
Civilian labor force ........ 1-5 eZ 0.9 
Civilian employment....... rey, a) 0.9 
Real output per person, 
alltindustriesi, avis %)..cn ene 1.7 1.4 
Unemployment rate, 1995 5.0 6.0 7.0 


Because real GNP and its components are measured in 
constant 1977 prices for this set of projections, while con- 
stant 1972 prices were used for the past projections, final 
demand components can only be compared in terms of per- 
centage distribution or growth rates. Expenditures for equip- 
ment investment and defense purchases of goods and services 
are now projected to grow much faster than the initial es- 
timates; both the export and import shares of GNP are higher 
in the current projections. However, personal consumption 
expenditures are expected to claim a relatively smaller share 
of GNP than previously estimated. 

Lastly, the previous projections of final demand by in- 
dustry used a Bureau of Economic Analysis input-output 
table for 1972 and a BLS-estimated table for 1977. For the 
current projections, the Bureau of Economic Analysis’ 1977 
input-output table and a BLS’ preliminary table for 1984 are 
used. The utilization of these tables in the current projections 
resulted in many historical data revisions and provided more 
current information on technological trends, and, presum- 
ably, contributed to many of the differences between the 
earlier and current projections, particularly at the industry 
level. 2 


1983, pp. 50-58; also Employment Projections for 1995, Bulletin 2197 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1984). 


2See Howard N Fullerton, Jr., ‘‘The 1995 labor force: BLS’ latest 
projections,’’ Monthly Labor Review, November 1985, pp. 17-25. 


3In this tabulation, real output per person, as measured by real GNP/ 
civilian employment, is derived from the Wharton macroeconomic model— 
a model which is selected by BLS to develop the Bureau’s aggregate eco- 
nomic projection. (See footnote 4.) It is important to note that productivity 
measures presented in this article are not comparable to the published BLs 
data series, which are developed by the BLS Office of Productivity and 
Technology. For the definitions of labor productivity, multifactor produc- 
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tivity, and other related measures, and their historical data series, see the 
Current Labor Statistics section of the Monthly Labor Review. 


4The BLS aggregate projections have been developed in the context of 
the long-term model of the U.S. economy: provided by Wharton Econo- 
metric Forecasting Associates, Inc. The Wharton model was selected from 
the commercial models offered to the Bureau on the basis of a competitive 
procurement and should not be deemed either more or less suitable, on a 
theoretical basis, than the other models considered in the procurement 
action. A description of the Wharton model is included on pages 58-59. 


5The Bureau of Economic Analysis’ latest 1977 input-output tables were 
used in their present benchmark revision. However, during this projection, 
the revised estimates of the National Income and Product Accounts were 
only available for 1977. The rates of change between the revised final 
demand sectors underlying the National Income and Product Accounts and 
the previously published demand sectors for 1977 were weighted by each 
of the major category levels, and these weights were carried over in the 
projection period. 

© See Barry P. Bosworth, ‘‘Taxes and the investment recovery,’’ Brook- 
ings Papers on Economic Activity (Washington, Dc, The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1985), pp. 1-38. 


7Federal Government purchases of goods and services are a major part 
of total Federal Government expenditures, which also include transfer 
payments to persons and to foreigners, grants-in-aid, and net interest. On 
the demand side of the National Income and Product Accounts, the Federal 
sector is divided into defense and nondefense, and then each of these 
categories is further split into purchases of goods and services and com- 


pensation of military and civilian employees. State and local government 
purchases of goods and services, are also a major part of total State and 
local government expenditures, which also include transfer payments to 
persons and net interest. State and local government purchases are separated 
by type of function. Major categories used are education, health and wel- 
fare, safety, and all other. 

8 Demand by industry is only part of the picture, because an industry’s 
output is dependent not only on the final demand categories, such as 
personal consumption, but also upon intermediate use by other industries: 
for example, final demand by consumers for cars leads to intermediate 
demand by auto producers for steel, glass, plastic, computer and accounting 
services, and all of the other goods and services necessary for the production 
of motor vehicles. Total output by industry, the sum of final demand and 
intermediate demand, is derived by use of the input-output model. For a 
fuller description of the model, see pages 58-59. It should be noted that 
the input-output estimates of final demand for 1984 are estimated by BLS 
based on the Bureau of Economic Analysis’ 1977 input-output tables and 
the demand estimates of the National Income and Product Accounts for 
1984. These estimates are preliminary. Also, developments related to out- 
put, employment, and labor productivity are discussed by Valerie Personick 
elsewhere in this issue. 

9° Imports in the BLS projections are valued at domestic port value. Imports 
are assigned to the relevant or most nearly comparable domestic industry 
based on the nature of the product, except for those noncomparable imports, 
such as stamps and coins. 


10 See several articles listed in footnote 1. 


An early start on postwar employment 


The study of postwar labor problems was begun as early as 1941, when 
the House Appropriations Committee provided funds for research on the 
provision of jobs for workers displaced from war production. A division 
for research on postwar problems was established in the Bureau, which 
initially conducted studies of the impact of the war effort on employment 
in individual localities and industries. Subsequently, in the study of postwar 
full employment patterns, a major technical innovation—the ‘‘input-out- 
put’’ concept—was utilized. This involved the study of interindustry re- 
lationships throughout the economy in 1939, the last year before the expansion 
of munitions production. Funded by the Bureau, the work was conducted 
at Harvard University in 1942 and 1943 under Wassily Leontief and was 
then transferred to Washington. The input-output tables and techniques 
were utilized in developing both wartime attack targets and subsequent 
reparations policies for Germany; for estimates of postwar levels of output 
and employment in U.S. industries; and to forecast capital goods demand. 
The results of the program were published in 1947 as Full Employment 
Patterns, 1950. The study spread knowledge of the input-output concept 


within the government. 


—JOSEPH P. GOLDBERG AND WILLIAM T. MoyE 


The First Hundred Years of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 
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The 1995 labor force: 


BLS’ latest projections 


A third look shows that the 1995 labor force 
will have about 129 million persons, 
2 million fewer than projected earlier; 


the proportion of blacks will increase, but women 


are still expected to have the fastest growth 


HOWARD N FULLERTON, JR. 


The labor force is projected to reach 129 million persons in 
1995, up from 114 million in 1984, according to new Bureau 
of Labor Statistics projections. The new middle growth pro- 
jections show the labor force growing at a slower rate over 
the 1984-95 period than over the 1975—84 period, with the 
slowest growth occurring during the early 1990's. 

Blacks are expected to account for a larger share (20 
percent) of the future labor force growth, the consequence 
of higher birth rates during the past several decades. Women 
also are expected to account for a larger share of growth 
(60 percent), the consequence of continued increased par- 
ticipation rates. Because of the aging of the baby-boom 
generation and the projected continued declines in partici- 
pation among older persons, nearly three-fourths of the 1995 
labor force is projected to be in the prime working ages (25 
to 54 years), compared with two-thirds of the 1984 labor 
force. The prime working age component of the labor force 
is projected to increase by 21 million, while the overall 
labor force is projected to increase by only 15 million in- 
asmuch as the numbers of those in both the older and youn- 
ger labor force are projected to drop. 

Participation among women ages 25 to 44 is expected to 
exceed 80 percent in 1995, up from 70 percent in 1984 and 
50 percent in 1970. The continuing increases reflect changes 
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in marital status, educational attainment, fertility, and rising 
career aspirations. Participation among persons ages 55 and 
over is expected to be only 25 percent in 1995, down from 
30 percent in 1984 and 39 percent in 1970. These persistent 
declines reflect increasing percentages of workers who are 
eligible for pensions and who select early retirement. 

This article presents BLS’ third look at the 1995 labor 
force.! Each look has resulted in lower 1995 labor force 
participation. The revisions reflect the more modest in- 
creases in female participation over the last several years, 
compared with the substantial increases during the 1970’s. 
The change in historical trends occurred mostly among 20- 
to 34-year-old women and reflects the movement of the 
baby-boom generation through these ages. 

The projections are presented by age, sex, and race for 
1990 and 1995. They are based on the Bureau of Census 
middle population projection as well as BLS assumptions 
concerning future trends in labor force participation.’ 

The projection for each component of the middle growth 
scenario is based on past trends of labor force activity ex- 
tended forward to 1995. These extrapolated trends, modified 
when necessary, are then applied to Census Bureau popu- 
lation levels for different groups.* (The methods for pro- 
jecting the labor force and other components of BLS’ economic 
growth model are described on pages 58-59.) Also dis- 
cussed briefly are two scenarios (low and high growth) which 
illustrate the sensitivity of labor force trends to demographic 
assumptions such as male and female and black and white 
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labor force participation rates converging over time. These 
alternative scenarios provide some insights into the range 
of uncertainty concerning the future size of the U.S. labor 
force. Finally, this article compares current projections with 
projections of the 1995 labor force published by BLs in 1980 
and 1983. 


Middle growth scenario 


The labor force is projected to continue the slowdown in 
growth that began in the late 1970’s. The largest growth, 
3.3 percent or 3.2 million additional persons, occurred over 
the 1977-78 period. Over the 1980-84 period, the labor 
force grew by only 1.7 million persons per year. Over the 
1984-85 period, the average increase is expected to be only 
1.4 million persons per year—1.5 million during the 1984— 
90 period and 1.3 million during 1990-95.* 

The change in labor force growth between the late 1970's 
and early 1980’s reflected sharply lower population and 
participation growth rates during the early 1980's. The labor 
force trends over the last and next decade are dominated by 
the movement of the baby-boom generation from the ages 
of labor force entry into the prime working ages. The par- 
ticipation trends are affected by the aging of the baby-boom 
generation and by an increasing propensity of older workers 
to retire early. 


Labor force trends are projected to continue to vary by 
age, sex, and race. (See table 1.) During the last 15 years, 
the prime age female labor force has consistently been the 
fastest growing group. While the growth for this group is 
expected to slow, it would still be one of the fastest growing 
elements in this latest projection. The 1970-80 trends re- 
flected large increases in both population and participation; 
the 1980-84 trends reflect modest increases. In absolute 
numbers, the 1975-84 and projected 1984—95 increases in 
the prime age female labor force are nearly equal. 

The youth labor force (ages 16 to 24) also grew rapidly 
during the 1970’s; during the late 1980’s and early 1990's, 
it is projected to decline in absolute numbers. This change 
reflects the movement of the baby-boom generation into and 
through this age group. The projected population declines 
will more than offset projected modest increases in partic- 
ipation for this age group. 

The older labor force (those 55 years and over) expanded 
during the 1970's, began to contract in the 1980’s, and is 
expected to continue declining. The decline reflects a slow- 
ing of the growth of the older population that began about 
1980. In the 1970's, population growth more than offset 
participation decreases for this group; in the 1980’s and 
1990's, this is not expected to hold. 

The prime age male labor force has grown steadily; it is 


Table 1. Civilian labor force, by sex, age, and race, actual 1975-84 and middle growth projections to 1995 
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Table 2. Civilian noninstitutional population, by sex, age, and race, actual 1975-84 and projected to 1995 


[Numbers in thousands} 
1975 1980 1984 Sas 1995 


153,153 167,745 176,383 186,655 193,817 
72,291 79,398 83,605 88,568 92,065 
17,084 18,282 17,494 15,162 14,254 
37,071 41,095 45,039 51,407 55,054 
18,138 20,021 21,073 21,999 22,757 
80,860 88,348 92,778 98,087 101,752 
17,929 18,895 27,829 15,653 14,746 
39,700 43,603 47,436 53,544 56,994 
23,231 25,850 27,413 28,890 30,012 


134,790 146,122 152,347 105,467 164,860 
15,751 17,824 19,348 21,204 22,658 
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Source: Data are based on Census Bureau ‘‘middle’’ projections of the population. 


expected to continue doing so. Like the prime age female tality, and net migration. Of the three, births have the great- 
labor force, the increases for men over the next decade are _—_est and most direct impact on the labor force, life expectancy 
projected to be the same size as the last decade’s. Prime __ the least. Past trends in births have a direct impact on the 
working age women are expected to account for more than 1995 labor force; future births are important only as they 
one-third of the labor force in 1995. Because of the differing affect women’s and men’s labor force participation. 
trends in participation by age, the prime age labor force Births have fluctuated in long cycles over the past century, 
share of the total labor force has been steadily increasing __ reflecting different combinations of fertility rates and num- 
since 1975 and is expected to reach nearly 75 percent in bers of women in their childbearing years. There was a 
1995. sharp increase in births with the end of World War II, but 
The black labor force has grown faster than the white __ the highest level occurred in the 1950’s. From 1954 through 
labor force for the last two decades; this is expected to 1964, annual births exceeded 4 million. Between the late 
continue. Even so, blacks would still account fora modest —1950’s and the mid-1970’s, births dropped, numbering only 
share (about 12 percent) of the 1995 labor force. The black 3.2 million in 1975. Since then, births have been rising and 
share of the additions to the labor force over the 1984-95 —_are expected to peak in 1988 at 3.9 million. After that, the 
period paints a more dramatic picture; they are.projected to number of births is projected to drop, as the baby-boom 
account for almost 20 percent of the additions to the labor generation moves past its peak childbearing years, even as 
force. the total fertility rate is assumed to continue increasing slight- 
The projected growth in the labor force reflects two im- __ ly. Following is the total fertility rate (births per woman), 
portant underlying factors—population and labor force par- — 1955-95:° 
ticipation. An examination of these factors reveals their 


aur Actual Projected 
contribution to future labor force growth. cS gf ae 2 
1955 1965 1975 1982 1995 
Po ulation rojections Whiter ons eatvck- ae 3.4 2.8 Ee? 1.8 1.9 
P Proj Blak ie ces tryeteetnises) see Ales Ome. Pp 2.0 


Past and future trends in the labor force are determined 
by the composition of population and by the proportion of — Because of the swings in births during the 1940-80 period, 
the population working or seeking work (participation or _ the 25- to 54-year-old population group will be the fastest 
activity rates) within each of the age, sex, and race groups. growing component during the next decade; the 16- to 24- 
The labor force changes as the composition of the population year-old population will decline. (See table 2.) Those born 
changes because each group differs as to levels and trends _ in 1957, the peak year for births, will be 38 years in.1995; 
of participation. those born in 1973, the trough year for births, will be 22 


The population projections reflect trends in births, mor- _— years. 
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Black birth rates are higher than those of whites. Thus, 
the black population is growing faster and has a younger 
median age than the white population. The younger popu- 
lation of blacks would have proportionately more labor force 
entrants. 

Life expectancy changes affect mainly the number and 
sex composition of the older population. This, however, 
has only a modest effect on the labor force projections, given 
that older persons have relatively low levels of labor force 
participation. Following is the life expectancy at birth (in 
years) for men and women, 1955-95:> 


Actual Projected 
1955 1965 1975 1982 1995 
Mens aera eee 66.7 66.8 68.8 70.6 233 
IW, OMIENPR eters cee F258 Joa) 1 OL0m 13.1 79.8 


Migration will have an increasingly important impact on 
labor force growth during the next decade. The Census 
Bureau assumed that the yearly level of net migration during 
the next decade would be about the same as it has been 
recently. Following is the net migration (in thousands), 1955— 
95:° 


Actual Projected 
1955 1965 1975 1982 1995 
Total migration ...... 373 449 480 450 387 


However, net migration will account for about 25 percent 
of the additions to the total population, compared with about 
20 percent during the 1970’s and 13 percent during the 
1960’s. According to Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., ‘‘In the 1970’s 
and early 1980’s, the United States legally admitted twice 
as many immigrants in absolute numbers as did all of the 
remaining nations of the world combined.’’® Further, since 
World War II, more immigrants have women and most are 
in the prime working ages.” 


Labor force participation 


The second element in labor force projections is BLS’ 
projections of labor force participation rates. Trends in par- 
ticipation are projected for 82 age, sex, and race or ethnic 
groups. These projections involve two steps. First, past 
trends in participation are extrapolated to 1995. Second, 
these extrapolated trends are modified when cross-sectional 
and cohort analysis show an inconsistency with the time- 
series analysis. The second step has a major impact on most 
projected trends. 

Patterns of participation differ by age and sex. (See chart 
1.) Male rates are higher than women’s at all ages. Partic- 
ipation increases rapidly during the teens and early twenties. 
Participation for women peaks in their late twenties; for 
men, in their early thirties. While the gap between male 
and female participation has been diminishing, it is projected 
to continue at least through 1995. The past declines in male 
participation are expected to continue through 1995; past 
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Chart 1. Labor force participation rates of men 
and women aged 16 and over, 1975-95 
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increases in female participation are expected to continue, 
albeit at slower rates. (See table 3.) 


White women. Participation of white women ages 20 to 
29 increased rapidly during the early 1970’s, but moderately 
during the late 1970’s and early 1980’s. (See table 4.) Mod- 
erate increases are projected to continue through 1995, as 
career aspirations and other factors, such as the use of child 
care facilities, continue to influence participation decisions 
of women. 

The change from rapid to moderate participation reflects, 
in part, the passage of the baby-boom generation through 
their twenties. Those born in the late 1940’s and early 1950's 
(the initial phase of the baby-boom generation) experienced 
a ‘‘marriage squeeze,’’ a shortage of men 2 to 3 years older 
‘than themselves. Along with other factors, this squeeze 
increased the average age of women at marriage.® Because 
participation is much higher for single than for married 
women, the overall participation of women increased. (The 
squeeze had little effect on male rates because their partic- 
ipation varies little by marital status.) The marriage squeeze 
during the 1960’s and early 1970's paralleled (and were a 
likely factor in) the declining fertility rates and increasing 
educational attainment among 20- to 29-year-old women. 
Since the mid-1970’s, the marriage squeeze has lessened 
and should remain stable for at least the next decade. The 
population projections assume that fertility rates will in- 
crease slightly over the next decade. 

Participation among white women ages 30 to 45 is ex- 
pected to continue increasing rapidly during the next decade. 


These women, and their spouses, will have reached a point 
in their working lives when earnings no longer increase 
rapidly.? Thus, to maintain their living standard, they will 
have to increase their time in the labor force.'? Some econ- 
omists argue that because of the size of the baby-boom 
generation, its lifetime earnings will be depressed. If true, 
this would further encourage these women to contribute to 
family income through increased labor force activity. |! 

Data for the labor force participation rates of white women 
look very different, depending on whether one analyzes 
cohorts (generations) or cross-sectional patterns (the rate in 
a given calendar year for all labor force groups by age). 
For the entire post-World War II period, successive gen- 
erations of white women have had greater labor force par- 
ticipation at the age of labor force entry. Furthermore, J. 
Gregory Robinson and Claudia Goldin report that rates for 
cohorts rise along with age until the participants reach their 
fifties.'2 A chart of the participation rate of several cohorts 
therefore would show an upward curve which levels off in 
the fifties and then declines; each successive cohort would 
have a higher curve (except for the 1940-44 and 1945-49 
birth cohorts). Charts of the cross-sectional pattern, how- 
ever, do not show this constant rise. Instead, they show a 
relative decline, or ‘‘valley,’’ because participation rates 
appear to rise sharply through ages 25 to 29, then drop for 
ages 30 to 39, then rise again. The ‘‘valley’’ in the cross- 
sectional chart appears because the participation rate of women 
age 35 in 1975 was lower than the rate of women age 25 
in that year. Note, however, that while the rate for women 
age 35 in 1975 is lower than the rate for 25-year-olds in 
1975, it is not lower than the 1974 rate for the 25 year-old 
women who were born in 1949. (See chart 1.) It might also 
be noted that although this ‘‘valley’’ may be of interest, it 
has been disappearing in the cross-sectional data and this 
projection has it disappearing completely. Again, this re- 
flects the interaction of two changes, lower growth in par- 
ticipation at the age of entry into the labor force and higher 
growth in participation in the prime working ages. 


Black versus white women. In the 1960's and early 1970's, 
the participation of. prime working age black women ex- 
ceeded that of white women by as much as 15 percentage 
points for a few age groups. By 1984, white rates equaled 
or exceeded those of blacks in most age groups. To make 
this projection, it was necessary to consider whether par- 
ticipation of white women was likely to equal or exceed 
that of black women in the prime working age groups. 
Participation rates for black women have been projected to 
remain above those of whites at ages 30 to 64, but below 
those for whites at ages 25 to 29. A further assumption in 
the projections is that changes in family status would not 
result in labor force for black women being below those of 
white women. 

The labor force participation rates of a few age groups 
of women are projected to increase by more than | percent 
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a year. The following tabulation shows the eight groups 
with the fastest participation growth projected for 1984-95: 


Projected decline 


Race Age group per year 
Black men: ....¢2«. 65 and older —5.4 
White men ....... 65 and over — 3.5 
Black women 65 and over —2.9 
White women .... 65 and over —2.6 
BD lackemen me series 60-64 —1.8 
White men ....... 60-64 —1.1 
Biackamen@eraee ss 18-19 — 7 
Black meruneernis 16-17 — sl 


As noted earlier, the activity rates of men are expected 
to continue their slow descent. The rates of black men have 
been (and are projected to continue) declining most rapidly. 
Those of white men are expected to drop at a moderate 
pace. 


Teenagers. Participation among most teenage groups de- 
clined over the past decade, but are expected to increase 
over the next decade. Teenage participation has been more 
cyclically responsive than other age groups. Teens have also 
faced considerable competition for jobs in the recent past; 
now that their numbers are falling, there should be relatively 


less competition. However, a greater proportion of the youth 
population is projected to be minority. To the extent that 
minorities live where there are fewer jobs, their participation 
or at least their chances of employment could be lower than 
one would expect, even if openings for youths exist else- 
where. 

The absolute decline in the numbers of younger workers 
during the next decade may imply a labor shortage for some 
employers. Some employers of younger workers, particu- 
larly teenagers, are responding to this shortage either by 
hiring a different age mix of employees or by offering higher 
wages to continue attracting teenage employees. 


Older persons. The participation rate of older workers is 
projected to drop substantially through 1995. Several factors 
lead to this projection. For those 65 and over, rates have 
dropped for the entire century. The drop for those 55 to 64 
is a post-World War II phenomenon; there is no indication 
that this drop will end soon. A recent National Bureau of 
Economic Research study concludes that the largest ex- 
pected gain from most pension plans is obtained by retiring 
as soon as a person is eligible.'* As more people are covered 
by pension plans, labor force participation of older workers 
can be expected to drop. '* They may start withdrawing funds 


Table 4. Civilian labor force and participation rates by sex, age, and race, actual 1975-84 and middle growth projection for 
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93,775 113,544 129,168 


56,299 63,835 69,282 
4,805 4,134 3,750 
7,565 8,594 6,790 

14,192 18,488 18,247 

10,398 14,037 19,232 

10,401 9,776 13,721 
7,023 7,050 6,119 
1,914 1,755 1,423 


37,475 49,704 59,886 
4,065 3,809 3,307 
6,185 7,451 6,316 
8,673 14,234 16,168 
6,505 10,896 16,943 
6,683 7,230 11,408 
4,323 4,911 4,695 
1.042 1,173 1,049 


82,831 98,492 110,086 
50,324 56,062 59,894 
10,931 10,977 9,051 
31,225 37,067 44,062 
8,167 8,016 6,781 
32,508 42,431 50,192 
8,988 9,706 8,175 
18,732 27,378 37,090 
4,788 5,346 4,927 


9,263 12,033 14,796 
5,016 6,126 7,215 
1,237 1,462 1,146 
3,109 4,041 5,528 

670 623 541 
4,247 5,907 7,581 
1,078 1,291 1,140 
2,651 3,994 5,791 

517 621 650 
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from Individual Retirement Accounts (IRA’S) at age 59, 
which may also contribute to the trend in lower participation. 
Older people dominate the groups with rapidly declining 
labor force participation. Following are the eight groups 
with the most rapidly declining participation rates projected 
for 1984-95: 


Projected decline 


Race Age group per year 
Black men <.....: 65 and older —5.4 
White men ....... 65 and over —3.5 
Black women .... 65 and over =—2.9 
White women .... 65 and over =2:6 
Black men ......-. 60-64 —1.8 
WVINCEMIMCH : ..e.0i:0% 60-64 —1.1 
IBlacksmen’ os. c. 18-19 ih 
Blackimen =... --+ 16-17 =] 


Implications of underlying assumptions 


Prime working age workers (those 25 to 54) are projected 
to account for 74 percent of the 1995 labor force, compared 
with 66 percent in 1984 and 61 percent in 1970. Women 
would make up nearly 60 percent of the increase. Because 
of the drop in the numbers of younger and older workers, 
prime working age men would also be an increasing pro- 
portion of the labor force in the 1990’s. This development 
should have a positive effect on labor productivity. The 
increase in relative size of the prime age male labor force 
comes about because of the more rapid drop in participation 
or population of other age groups, not because of a rise in 
prime age male participation. The rise in women’s share 
results from the drop in younger and older workers, as well 
as from a rise in participation of women. 

To pursue the age structure of the labor force further, the 
median age of the labor force peaked around 1960, affected 
by the rapid entry of the baby-boom generation into the 
labor force in the 1970’s. By 1975, it had dropped sharply; 
the drop over the next 9 years has been more modest. Under 
the assumptions of the middle growth projection, the median 
age of the labor force would increase from 1984 through 
1995. The 1995 labor force would be older than the 1975 
labor force (have a greater median age). For the population 
as a whole, women are older than men; however, for the 
labor force, men have a greater median age. The difference 
in the median age of women and men in the labor force was 
1% years in 1955. This difference narrowed over the 1960’s, 
but remains and is projected to continue. The white labor 
force was less than a year older than the black labor force 
in the mid-1970’s, a difference that is projected to continue. 
Following is the median age of the labor force by sex and 
race, 1955-95: 

1955 1965 1975) 1984 1995 


BGtal i. ser 40.0 40.2 35.8 30.2 31-0 
IMIG ifs toueae 40.5 40.3 36.5 35.4 Seo) 
Women ....... 38.7 40.1 34.8 34.5 kf a) 
White ae) ced. » 40.3 40.5 34.8 39.3: 37.8 
IBLAC Keer ace —_— — 34.1 oD S198, 


By 1995, more of the total U.S. population, including 
children, is projected to be in the labor force than not in 
the labor force, as the economic dependency ratio shows. 
(The economic dependency ratio is defined as the number 
of persons not in the labor force, including those under age 
16, per hundred persons in the labor force.) The numerator 
of the economic dependency ratio can be decomposed by 
age: those under 16, those 16 to 64, and those 65 and over. 
The following tabulation shows the economic dependency 
ratio, 1955-95: 


1955* 19654 —1975 — 1984. “1995 


TOtal rcs eres, ots. 142.8 151.8 125.0 1045 98.4 
Under 16 years ....... 74S WES 3 Gl te LAT Pp aGal 
16-64 years .......... 51.40) (50,6 1'43;4 234.9 628.2 
65 years and over ..... 16.4. 219,95 20:5. 24-95 249) 


The drop in the economic dependency ratio over the 1955— 
95 period in the 16-64 age group (from 51 persons per 
hundred workers to 28 per hundred) reflects the steady entry 
of women into the work force. The ratio for this age group 
has dropped by a third over the last 30 years. The ratio 
attributed to youth has also dropped by more than a third. 
In 1955, the youth ratio was high because of the baby-boom 
births; then it dropped with the entry of the baby-boom 
generation into the work force. 

The dependency ratio attributed to older people has grown 
over the period, reflecting both the aging of the population 
and lower participation of older workers. By 1995, this 
group would account for a quarter of the ratio, up from a 
tenth in 1955. Although older people account for the small- 
est segment of the ‘‘dependent’’ population, their costs per 
person are three times that of the other groups.!> Thus, a 
cost-weighted dependency ratio for older people would rise, 
and older persons would account for a larger portion of the 
overall ratio. 


Women. The proportion of the labor force that is female 
increased from 40 percent in 1975 and 44 percent in 1984 
and is projected to reach 46 percent by 1995. Although 
women are more than half the population 16 and older, they 
will not account for half of the labor force as long as their 
participation rates remain 10 percentage points lower than 
men of the same age. 

Women do account for slightly more than half of the 
increment to the population 16 and older; during the early 
1970’s, when the baby-boom group was entering the labor 
force, each sex contributed to the labor force growth in 
proportion to their population growth. During the late 1970’s 
as the entry of the baby-boom generation ended, women 
provided a greater share of the increment to the labor force. 
During the early 1980’s, their share of labor force growth 
was more than 10 percentage points more than their addition 
to the population. In the late 1980's, as their participation 
growth slows, the percent of the increment should fall slightly, 
and continue falling in the early 1990’s. The following 
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tabulation shows the percent of population and labor force of the lessening of the marriage squeeze which i fie 
rowth attributed to women, 1970-95: cause the participation rates for these women to slow e 

; more over the next decade. If this occurs, the 1995 labor 

DO abitl 75-30. LORE OBA ee force would be sharply lower than the middle scenario por- 


ae esas ae ae owe en trays (low scenario). Should the 1970’s phenomena of ac- 
opulation ... O41: 


Difference ... 5 8.4 122 11.5 9.5 celerating growth recur during the next decade, the 1995 
labor force would be sharply higher than the middle scenario 
Blacks. Blacks should account for a growing proportion (high scenario). 
of both the population and of the labor force between now The high scenario presents a labor force with male and 
and 1995. Their proportion of the population is expected to _female rates nearly converging. This might be attained with 
increase more than their proportion of the labor force. The a greater proportion of families with two wage earners and 
population growth reflects higher fertility and, thus a young- _gither a greater demand for child care facilities or the pres- 
er population. This in itself partially explains why the pro- —_—_ ence of fewer children than are implicit in the middle scen- 


portion of blacks is higher in the population than in the labor ario. Or it might be achieved with a greater proportion of 
force—more blacks than whites are too young to work. In single heads of household and higher divorce rates, com- 
addition, younger blacks of working age have substantially —_ pared with the middle scenario. Either way, the high scen- 
lower participation than other population groups. The com- —_ario implies substantially greater changes in the traditional 
bination of these two factors explains blacks’ modest share family. Further, it assumes the activity rates of black men 
of the labor force increment in the mid-1970's. a time when will increase, converging with those of whites, a sharp change 
many youth were entering the labor force. While the pro- in trends from the past. 

portion of growth attributed to women levels out after 1990. The low scenario reflects both a sharp deceleration in the 
blacks should account for a growing proportion of the labor trends of the 1970’s and a modest deceleration of the 1980— 
force after 1990, indicating their great importance in labor —_gq4 trend. This scenario represents a return to the growth 


force developments as the century ends. The following tab- pattern of the 1950’s and early 1960’s. While not a reversal 

ulation shows the percent of population and labor force of the growth in women’s participation rates and related 

growth attributed to blacks, 1972-95: shifts in marital status, this scenario implies only modest 
1972-75 1975-80 1980-84 1984-90 1990-95 growth. 

Labor force.. 8.2 122 177 17:2 18.3 A second assumption for the middle scenario concerns 

Population... 13.6 14.2 17.8 18.6 20.1 the relative trends in black-white participation. Over the last 

perce anode S20) isin) rial 4ot i MB two decades, the rates for black and white women have been 


converging (toward the higher black rates), while the rates 
for black and white men have been diverging. The middle 
The projections reflect underlying assumptions; the results (and low) scenario assumes these respective trends will con- 
are significantly altered by changes in those assumptions. tinue. The high scenario assumes that the rates for black 
Different assumptions yield a 1995 labor force ranging from — men converges to the higher white male rates. 
124.4 million participants (low scenario) to 134.1 million ; , 
(high scenario).'® (See table 5.) Previous BLS projections 
In the middle scenario, participation rates of women ages The 1995 labor force projections described above are 
20 to 29 are assumed to continue their 1977-84 trends over —_ lower than those published in 1983, but higher than those 
the 1984—95 period. During the late 1960’s and 1970’s, the published in 1980. (See table 6.) 
participation for 20- to 29-year-old women steadily accel- The current projections are lower than the 1983 projec- 
erated. Growth slowed in the mid-1970’s, in part, because __ tions because they reflect the slowdown in the rate of growth 


Alternative scenarios 


Table 5. Three scenarios of the civilian labor force and participation rates, by sex, age, and race, projections for 1995 


134,085 129,168 124,411 


16 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years 

55 years and over 
Women 

16 to 24 years 

25 to 54 years 


113,761 110,086 106,327 
15,932 14,796 13,686 
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Table 6. Comparison of current and previous labor force 
middle growth projections for 1995 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Projections made in 


Difference between 1985 and 
previous projections 


Percent 


Labor force: 


LW tos genes 127,542 AZ| elles 
i Alilecc: one cass Spe eaoioe 67,611 Te0'|) 2-8 
Womens. . 2.005: 59,931 2.9 1 


Ota eh. ects 2 2.9 
Men Serer edn —2.0 
WORE or cee ete ce —4.2 

Population: 

TOtdl Meera gee ss 193,833 4.2 

EUS Seth crcaee eee ae 91,947 4.6 
ines tk 101,886 3.8 


1Between —.1 and 0.0. 


in women’s participation which started in 1978 and contin- 
ued through 1984. Much of the decrease in men’s labor 
force participation occurred among older men whose par- 
ticipation is projected to continue to decrease. There were 
modest changes in the projected size of the population, 
reflecting the revision in mortality at the older ages. How- 


'These projections replace those described by Howard N Fullerton, Jr. 
and John Tschetter in ‘‘The 1995 labor force: a second look,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1983, pp. 3-10; and Howard N Fullerton, Jr., 
The 1995 labor force: a first look,’’ Monthly Labor Review, December 
1980, pp. 11-21. 


2Projections of the Population of the United States: 1 983 to 2080, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 952 (Bureau of the Census, 
1984). 


3For a short description of the BLS demographic labor force projection 
methodology, see Chapter 18 in BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134— 
1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982); for a complete description, see Chap- 
ter 2 in BLS Economic Growth Model System Used for Projections to 1990, 
Bulletin 2112 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 


4The labor force (civilian labor force and resident Armed Forces) is 
projected to be 124,450,000 in 1990 and 130,965,000 in 1995. Of these, 
55,698,000 in 1990 will be women and 60,462,000 in 1995 will be women. 
Because there is no age or race detail in the resident Armed Forces measure 
of the labor force, this article is based on the civilian labor force. 


5 Data are from the Census Bureau. 


©Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., Immigration Policy and the American Labor 
Force (Baltimore, MD, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1984), p. I. 


7Marion F. Houstoun, ‘Aliens in irregular status in the United States: 
a review of their numbers, characteristics, and role in the U.S. labor 
market,’’ International Migration, 1983, pp. 372-414. 


8 Robert Schoen, ‘‘Measuring the Tightness of a Marriage Squeeze,” 
Demography, February 1983, pp. 61-78. According to Schoen, ‘‘The 
marriage squeeze is shown to be capable of producing significant changes 
in both the level and distribution of marriage” (p. 61). Also see Kingsley 
Davis, ‘‘Wives and work: Consequences of the sex role revolution,’’ Pop- 
ulation and Development Review, September 1984, pp. 397-417; and 
Kingsley Davis and Peitronella van den Oever, ‘‘Demographic foundations 
of new sex roles,’” Population and Development Review, September 1982, 
pp. 495-511; Willard L. Rodgers and Arland Thornton, ‘‘Changing Pat- 
terns of First Marriage in the United States,’ Demography, May 1985, 
pp. 265-79; and Thomas J. Espenshade, ‘‘Marriage trends in America: 
Estimates, implications, and causes,’’ Population and Development Re- 
view, June 1985, pp. 193-245. 


FOOTNOTES 


ever, the revised population projections accounted for less 
than 1 percent of the overall change. 

One reason the current and 1980 projections differ is 
because of revisions in the population projections, the result 
of the introduction of the population controls from the 1980 
Census. Also, the difference between the current and the 
1980 projected labor force reflects changes in labor force 
activity. 

How accurate are these new projections? This question 
obviously cannot be answered until after 1995, but the ac- 
curacy of past BLS projections has been reviewed. Between 
1965 and 1976, BLS published four projections of the 1980 
labor force. Each underestimated the 1980 labor force by 
1.7 to 2.9 percent. Most of the discrepancy was attributed 
to an underestimation of participation rates of women.!” 


THE LABOR FORCE WILL CONTINUE TO GROW, according to 
the middle growth scenario, although more slowly than in 
the recent past. Women’s labor force participation would 
continue to grow slowly. Blacks would be a greater pro- 
poration of the labor force. By 1995, about three-quarters 
of the labor force would be in the 25- to 54-year-old age 
group, reflecting the aging of the baby-boom generation and 
the drop in participation by older workers. C] 


°Valarie Kincade Oppenheimer, *‘The life-cycle squeeze: The interac- 
tion of men’s occupational and family cycles,’ Demography, May 1974, 
pp. 227-45. 


10Valarie Kincade Oppenheimer, ‘‘The Easterlin hypothesis: another 
aspect of the echo,’’ Population and Development Review, September- 
December 1976, pp. 433-57. 


\| Richard Easterlin, ‘‘Relative economic status and the American fer- 
tility swing,’’ in Eleanor Sheldon, ed., Family Economic Behavior (Phil- 
adelphia, PA, Lippincott, 1973); Richard Easterlin, Birth and Fortune: The 
Impact of Numbers on Personal Welfare (New York, Basic Books, 1980). 
Also, see Finis Welch, ‘‘Effects of Cohort Size on Earnings,” Journal of 
Political Economy, October 1979, pp. 565-98; and Richard B. Freeman, 
“The Effect of Demographic Factors on Age-Earnings Profiles,’’ The Jour- 
nal of Human Resources, summer 1979, pp. 289-318. 


!2 See J. Gregory Robinson, ‘‘Labor Force Participation Rates of Cohorts 
of Women in the United States: 1890-1979,”’ presented at the 1980 Annual 
Meeting of the Population Association of America; and Claudia Goldin, 
“The Changing Economic Role of Women: A Quantitative Approach,”’ 
Journal of Interdisciplinary History, spring 1983, pp. 707-33. 


13 David A. Wise, ‘Labor Aspects of Pension Plans,’’ NBER Reporter, 
Winter 1984-85, pp. 23-25. 


'4Robert L. Clark, “‘Aging and labor force participation,’ in Pauline 
K. Robinson, Judy Livingston, and James E. Birren, eds., Aging and 
Technological Advances (New York, Plenum, 1985), pp. 39-54. 


'5 Robert Clark and Joseph Spengler, ‘‘Dependency ratios: Their use in 
economic analysis,”’ in Julian Simon and Julie Devanzo, eds., Research 
in Population Economics, Vol. 2 (Greenwich, CT, JAI Press, 1980), pp. 
63-67. 


\6prs’ alternative scenarios of gross national product, industry output, 
and employment trends and occupational requirements use the macro labor 
force model’s projections of total labor force. This was done because the 
macro labor force is part of the macroeconometric model of the economic 
projections. 


'7See Howard N Fullerton, Jr., ‘‘How accurate were the 1980 labor 
force projections,’” Monthly Labor Review, July 1982, pp. 15-21. 
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A second look at industry output 
and employment trends through 1995 


In new BLS projections, the shift of employment 


from manufacturing to services in coming years is 
more pronounced, but manufacturing output continues 


to be an important factor in GNP growth 


VALERIE A. PERSONICK 


New projections prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that, under a certain set of macroeconomic assump- 
tions, total employment will reach almost 123 million in 
1995, a gain of nearly 16 million jobs from 1984. Almost 
9 out of every 10 of these new jobs will be added in a 
service-producing industry (transportation, communica- 
tions, public utilities, trade, finance, insurance, real estate, 
miscellaneous services, and government). The remainder 
are projected to be goods-producing jobs (manufacturing, 
construction, mining, and agriculture). 

One component of the broadly defined service-producing 
sector, the miscellaneous services sector (which includes 
business, personal, and medical services), will account for 

almost half of the 16 million new jobs. Growth in miscel- 
~ laneous services between 1984 and 1995 is projected to be 
almost double the average rate of 1.3 percent for the econ- 
omy as a whole. By 1995, this sector is expected to account 
for more than | out of every 4 jobs in the U.S. economy. 

The Bureau has developed three alternative sets of eco- 
nomic and employment projections for the year 1995. The 
macroeconomic assumptions underlying these projections, 
which consist of a high-growth, moderate-growth, and low- 
growth scenario, are described by Bureau economist Betty 
Su on pp. 3-16 of this issue. This article focuses on the 
employment and output of the middle projection, with the 
two alternatives described later. 


Valerie A. Personick is an economist in the Office of Economic Growth 
and Employment Projections, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Overview 


The business services industry is projected to have the 
most new jobs and the second-fastest rate of growth among 
the 149 industries studied.' The continued shift toward con- 
tracting out some firm operations and growth in demand for 
computer software and other types of modern business ser- 
vices are factors underlying this development. 

Jobs in durable manufacturing industries are projected to 
rise by 1.5 million, but this gain will be partly offset by a 
0.1 million decline in nondurable goods jobs. Employment 
in manufacturing is projected to just top 21 million by 1995, 
slightly below its 1979 peak. 

Although manufacturing employment shows only modest 
growth between 1984 and 1995, the value of output in 
manufacturing is projected to rise rapidly. Under the as- 
sumptions of the moderate-growth scenario, the capital 
spending boom of 1984 will continue; exports of manufac- 
tured goods will grow rapidly after the current imbalances 
in international exchange rates equilibrate; and defense de- 
mand will continue strong at least through 1990. These 
factors spur production in manufacturing to a 3.0-percent 
yearly increase, compared to 2.9 percent for real GNP as a 
whole. The rise in manufacturing output without corre- 
sponding increases in employment occurs because of the 
projected faster rate of advance in productivity in this sector. 

The projection of total employment of 122.8 million in 
1995 represents growth averaging 1.5 percent a year from 
1984 to 1990 and 1.0 percent during 1990-95. In the earlier 
years, there is still some residual recovery from the 1980— 


82 recessionary period, but this is followed by a long-term 
slowdown in employment growth related to a decline in 
labor force growth. The deceleration of the labor force ac- 
tually began in 1979, as the first members of the smaller 
birth cohort from the ‘‘baby bust’’ of the late 1960’s reached 
working age. (Howard N Fullerton provides a complete 
discussion of this point in his article on pp. 17—25 of this 
issue. ) 

Of the 122.8 million employment level projected for 1995, 
8.9 million workers are expected to be nonagricultural self- 
employed and unpaid family workers. The number of self- 
employed persons has been rising in recent years, especially 
during the cyclical downswing. When new hiring is tight, 
some people go into business for themselves or supplement 
their salaried jobs with side businesses. Most self-employed 
jobs are concentrated in trade or service industries. Despite 
the shrinking importance of the cyclical factor, the projected 
continued shift to service sector employment will contribute 
to the growth of self-employment—by increasing the de- 
mand for business and professional consultants, for exam- 
ple. 

Overall, GNP is projected to expand by 3.0 percent a year 
to 1990, slowing to 2.8 percent between 1990 and 1995. A 
steady economy is assumed, with no business cycle fluc- 
tuations or major economic upheavals. The civilian un- 
employment rate is projected to drop from 7.5 percent in 
1984 to 6.3 percent in 1990 and 6.0 percent in 1995. 


Where will the new jobs be? 


From 1959 to 1984, the U.S. economy added nearly 40 
million jobs, one-half of them during the 1969-79 period. 
As has been well documented, service-producing industries, 


especially the other services sector, have absorbed ever in- © 


creasing proportions of this rapidly expanding work force. 
Goods-producing industries, on the other hand, have de- 
clined in importance as employment sources, although they 
still contribute a sizable share to GNP. Manufacturing jobs 
were 25.1 percent of all jobs in 1959, but only 18.5 percent 
by 1984. (See table 1.) Other services, in contrast, ac- 
counted for 14.1 percent of total employment in 1959 and 
22.4 percent in 1984. While manufacturing gained almost 
3 million jobs over the 1959-84 period, this growth was 
dwarfed by the 14 million added in the other services sector. 

However, simply looking at jobs somewhat overem- 
phasizes the restructuring of the U.S. economy. In terms 
of output, the restructuring has been far more modest. (See 
table 2.) Manufacturing production represented 26.6 percent 
of private GNP in 1959, rose to a high of 29.7 percent during 
the peak of the Vietnam war buildup, and then tapered 
slowly to 25.7 percent by 1984. Overall, the manufacturing 
share of output dropped less than 1 percentage point over 
the 25-year span 1959-84, compared with a 6.6-percentage- 
point decline in its share of total jobs. 

Other important employment shifts over the 25-year pe- 
riod included the shrinkage of the agricultural sector, with 


an absolute decline of 2.3 million jobs and a drop in share 
of total employment from 8.2 percent to 3.1 percent. Gov- 
ernment jobs (Federal, State, and local) increased from less 
than 12 percent of total employment in 1959 to 15.7 percent 
in 1979. However, since then the public sector share of the 
total has fallen, although employment levels have not changed 
much. 

Many of the shifts seen over the last 25 years are projected 
to continue to 1995. The employment shift to services is 
one of these, with jobs in industries such as business ser- 
vices, health care, professional services, and others ac- 
counting for 25.4 percent of all jobs by 1995. Similarly, 
governmént employment is projected to grow modestly in 
absolute levels but to decline as a share of total employment, 
continuing the trend started in the late 1970’s. Chart 1 il- 
lustrates the relative employment growth of some of the 
major sectors. 


Business services. The business services industry is pro- 
jected to lead all others in numbers of new jobs and to rank 
second in terms of rate of employment growth. (See table 
3.) This is the case despite the relatively small size of the 
industry compared to some others, such as retail trade, eat- 
ing and drinking places, wholesale trade, and new construc- 
tion. Each of these other industries had more employment 
than business services in 1984—<in fact, retail trade was 
almost three times as large—but they will add smaller num- 
bers of new jobs through 1995 than business services. More 
than 2.6 million new business service jobs are projected to 
be added to 1984’s level of 4.6 million, an annual growth 
rate of 4.2 percent. Table 4 shows employment projections 
for detailed business service industries. 

The expansion of the business services industry has been 
tremendous over the past few decades, with real output 
increasing fivefold over the past 20 years and employment 
quadrupling. Growth has been spurred by a combination of 
factors. First, many new types of services have now become 
integral parts of modern business operations. The computer 
and other technological advances have led to demand for 
programming and software services and for a whole range 
of consulting and management services. Security services 
have become widespread as organizations attempt to curb 
high insurance premiums and uninsured losses. Require- 
ments for temporary help have expanded beyond clerical 
jobs to include technical and professional occupations. These 
and other new types of services have been introduced or 
have expanded in recent years and are now necessary in the 
operations of many firms. 

Second, firms have found it more efficient to contract out 
many of these services rather than rely on in-house staff. 
An outside contractor can maintain a large specialized staff 
and enjoy economies of scale not possible for each indi- 
vidual firm. For permanent operations, such as security or 
janitorial services, overhead and management expenses are 
reduced by contracting out,” and for one-time or infrequent 
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Table 1. Employment by major sector, 1959-95 
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‘Includes wage and salary jobs, the self-employed, and unpaid family workers. 
2Does not match detail in table 7 because these estimates exclude public electric utilities. 


operations, it is often quicker and cheaper to hire outside 
expertise than to develop it in-house. Contracting out for 
the proliferating new services required in today’s economy 
has strongly spurred employment growth in the business 
services industry. 

The future of the industry depends on the same types of 
trends: new operations coming into importance and being 
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performed by specialized firms. However, demand for some 
types of contract business services may be approaching sat- 
uration, and growth for these is, as a consequence, projected 
to be more modest than for the industry as a whole. Ex- 
amples include detective and protective services and ser- 
vices to buildings. Employment will continue to expand 
faster in these areas than in most other sectors of the econ- 


Table 2. Gross product originating by major sector, 1959-95 
Billions of 1977 dollars 
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WH OIESaICM Reais We su.stoks ee 101.8 153.5 187.0 205.7 215.6 220.5 240.4 263.6 
RetalMetry e ict acpetacsnatd te a gud schools 140.5 196.7 224.6 251.5 260.5 273.6 291.9 320.4 
Finance, insurance, and realestate ......... 300.9 347.8 427.5 442.6 493.2 §23.1 576.8 
GErVICES Meee SMe hy tics caren ole G 264.0 315.5 378.9 394.6 430.8 461.9 503.7 
Government enterprises .......---.+05+5> : . 28.8 29.4 33.1 34.5 36.2 38.8 42.6 
Rest of world and statistical discrepancy ...... 30.3 88.1 107.7 128.2 141.1 157.6 

Percent distribution 
ct een a ON 1995 
tow | Moderate [Wot [tow [Moderate [Hin 

MOtaliPRVatCamaeies tecnico ete n/a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
IAGTiGUILUTC Mn iener tessa Sista: -rasprestarsun nese ser 5.1 3.6 hil 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 oii 
Nonagricultre 2 ccna c eee ee ae te 94.9 96.4 96.9 96.8 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.4 97.3 
MAIC lee. ee 2eoco op aang Oroycgge aro Bao ca Shi 3.4 2.8 2.6 2.3 23, 2.3 2.2 2.2 
GOMSITUCTIONI ceteris: scien chete by atennine Sistas 8.1 6.6 4.9 4.1 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 
Mantiactiring. 2 ers since teed oe 26.6 28.4 26.9 PS 24.7 24.8 25.2 24.6 25.0 
[DTG attsh coe SON es ghoaract ear eter ersaceeeeices 15.6 17.4 16.4 15.6 15.4 15.6 15.9 15.7 16.1 
Te TiCliGy oo alee Sorsttacuscis o pyascrorcer ianan 10.9 11.0 10.6 10.1 9.2 9.3 9.3 8.9 8.9 

Transportation, communications, and 
public utilities 2.0... eee ees 8.7 9.6 10.2 9.8 10.1 10.0 10.1 10.3 10.3 
Transportation 0.28 seuss yee 47 4.5 4.2 3.4 3.1 3.1 oil 3.0 3.0 
COMEUNICALIONS’ «= ane ts cle deo 2.1 Si 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.8 4.8 
BilicNUtiiteS! ae eek aimee ees et 72) 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 25 2.5 
TEED on. casdetesin soe aetll tech ckle oie eameatann oa 18.3 18.2 18.8 19.8 18.5 18.4 18.4 AAT 17.6 
AUHoleSale. etd) tases reo ee ee See 6.9 7.6 8.3 9.0 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.0 8.0 
Fiat ai PE eed ced cae rs eos so etre 11.4 10.5 10.6 10.8 10.2 10.0 10.1 9.7 9.7 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ......--- 14.7 15.0 16.2 16.7 17.3 17.1 Nitin 17.4 17.4 
CEVICES em centre Sits ee sone sna aethe 13.3 13.4 14.2 15.2 15.4 15.2 15.2 15.4 ieyy4 
Government enterprises .......----ss5005 1.8 het 1.5 1.4 dea 1.3 1.3 1.3 1:3 
Rest of world and statistical discrepancy ...... —.3 72 1.4 1.5 3.6 4.2 Hil 47 48 

Average annual rate of change 
1984-95 


1969-79 | 1979-84 1964-0 1990-95 
wi ns Moderate | High | Low | Moderate [ High [ Low 


1959-69 


LOfal Private wera. (usu: orien ena 4.3 3.4 AP 2.9 3.8 4.8 2.4 3.0 3.7 2.7 3.4 4.3 
Nciriccultlives caseees caus, debug ox tee edie y= 0 Cy ca haa i tf ntats 3.0 1.0 1.9 2.9 1.0 1.8 2 tal 1.8 De 
Slenagnculture Pr ee tc em ns 4.4 3.4 2.2 2.9 3.8 4.9 2.4 3.0 3.8 2.7 3.5 4.4 

(With) > oct ome do ane ane ae pe eum oie ile3 1.4 4 eo 2.7 4 1.5 2.4 4 1.5 2.6 
(ConsttUClOnt ease ofeue urs cur 2.1 4 —1.3 ee. 2.7 B.2 1.9 2.4 afl 2.1 2.6 3.0 
Manufacturing’. . 2.0. 080-22. sn eee estes 4.9 2.8 1.3 2.2 3.2 4.5 1.9 2.8 3.6 2.1 3.0 4.1 
Durable eee © one Sutera pte ocr 5.4 2.8 ied oak Sir 51 2.3 3.2 4.0 2.5 3.5 4.6 
Nondurable: mengcctees week inns Renee 4.3 3.0 ic 1.4 2.3 3.4 1.3 2.1 2.9 1.4 2.2 gee 
Transportation, communications, and 

nic VEIL pecan aka eatet caiseomeeaseacteteia na: 5.2 4.0 Kg 3.4 4.2 5.4 2.9 3.6 4.1 3.2 3.9 4.8 
Transportation) |: 2.6 sate eee 3.8 2.6 -2.3 1.7 2 3:5 1.6 2.3 2.9 1.6 2.4 3.2 
OMIMUNIGAHONS wir cece our 7.6 7.4 5.3 6.2 7.0 8.4 4.6 5.3 Si, eS) 6.2 7.1 
PublicnutilitigStassculse eats sorte cree ere ne 6.1 ore 1.6 1.5 2.3 3.4 1.4 2.2 2.8 ise 2.3 3a 
“TE NI) coe,” eae oa Oe bas Cauca ae 4.2 3.8 3.3 1.8 2.5 3:0 1.6 2.3 2.9 ifees 2.4 sy? 
AWholesdleimwac.. aeuabiatnb gg meth abet: 5.3, 4.2 4.0 1.6 2.4 3.4 1.4 2.2 2.9 85 Lis} 3.2 
Retail cat See re ee es 3.4 3.4 af re ne = iA e aH te =e He 

i jl nce, and realestate .......-- 4.5 4.4 9 : : : 29 : : : ; ; 
tee gale = ae, ile Mae 5, San ee RR 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.1 3.8 4.8 2.6 3.2 3.8 2.9 hs 4.3 
Government enterprises .......---+ss 000 3.7 2.3 4 2.0 2 Wy 1.8 2.4 3.4 1.9 2.6 3.4 
Rest of world and statistical discrepancy ...-.- - () 24.3 2.8 19.5 23.5 22.7 7.8 5.6 8.8 14.0 15.0 16.2 


‘includes private households. 
2Estimate cannot be calculated. 
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Chart 1. Total employment in selected major economic sectors, 1959-84, 


and projected, 1985-95 


(In millions) 
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omy, but because of saturation and the slowdown in new 
nonresidential construction, growth is expected to be slower 
than during the 1970’s and early 1980's. 

A component of business services that appears to be far 
from saturation is computer and data processing services. 
According to many industry experts, all signs point to con- 
tinued explosive employment growth for this industry. At 
8.4 percent a year, it is projected to be the fastest growing 
of all 378 3-digit? industries in the economy. 

Most of the growth within the computer and data pro- 
cessing industry will likely be in programming and software 
services. The investment boom in high technology products 
such as computer-assisted manufacturing and robotic pro- 
duction techniques projected to occur over the next decade 
will require significant increases in new software develop- 
ment, especially in high-level programming languages. 
Availability of new and cheaper computer hardware will 
also stimulate demand from small businesses and private 
consumers for new software, including ‘‘packaged’’ soft- 
ware. As a result, demand for programming services is 
projected to be very high through the next decade. 

Employment in the data processing portion of the com- 
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puter services industry will also increase, but much less 
rapidly than jobs in programming and software services. 
Hardware developments have allowed more on-site pro- 
cessing, and repetitive data processing tasks generally re- 
quire less highly specialized skills than programming and 
software services. These developments in new hardware and 
software now permit a firm’s own nontechnical personnel 
to perform routine processing. 

The temporary help industry is another business service 
with potential for rapid growth. Firms have become more 
successful in using temporary help to meet peak workloads 
and to weather business cycle swings without having to hire 
or fire permanent employees. Also, more workers may be 
willing to work as temporaries in coming years because of 
the opportunities for flexible scheduling and for part-time 
employment. Between 1978 and 1983, employment in tem- 
porary help agencies grew a rapid 6.6 percent a year, and 
in 1984 alone, the job level increased another third. The 
use of temporaries is expected to increase 5.0 percent a year 
between 1984 and 1995, faster than the 4.2-percent rate 
projected for business services as a whole. 

The management and public relations industry is another 


category that is projected to grow faster than the average 
for all business services. Included in this area are firms that 
manage all the business and financial operations for other 
organizations (such as doctors’ offices). Also included are 
consulting services (except engineering, computer, or lab- 
oratory research), public relations services, lobbying, and 
sales promotion. Consulting services have been increasingly 
contracted for as rapidly changing technology requires the 
use of highly skilled specialists. 


Professional services. A closely related area, the profes- 
sional services industry, also ranks among the top six in 
terms of rate of employment growth and number of new 
jobs added between 1984 and 1995. (See table 3.) Included 
in this industry are legal services, engineering services, and 
accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services. (See table 
4.) Growth has occurred in this industry for many of the 
same reasons cited earlier for business services. Increased 
demand (such as from increased litigation), and contracting 
out for specialized professional services has led to 4.4- 
percent annual growth in employment and 4.9-percent in- 
crease in output over the 1959-84 period. Growth is pro- 
jected to continue strong through the 1990’s, averaging 3.5 
percent for employment and 4.1 percent for output. More 
than 1 million new jobs are projected to be added by 1995, 
bringing employment in the professional services sector to 
3.3 million. 


Trade. The three trade industries fill out the list of the top 
four industries in terms of numbers of new jobs to be added 
between 1984 and 1995. Employment in wholesale and 
retail trade and in eating and drinking establishments is 
projected to grow by 4 million, to more than 28 million, 
by 1995. However, the rate of job growth, at 1.4 percent 
a year, is just slightly faster than that for the economy as a 
whole. 

The real output of eating and drinking places rose rapidly 
over the past decade as more women entered the labor force 
and as the large population of young people boosted the 
popularity of fast-food establishments. Employment in- 
creases in eating and drinking places represented more than 
10 percent of all jobs created in the economy between 1969 
and 1979, and more than 16 percent of new jobs between 
1979 and 1984. Demand for meals away from home is 
expected to taper in the next decade as the rate of growth 
of total disposable income slows, although there will still 
be opportunities for employment gains as an older popu- 
lation shifts its demand toward more labor-intensive *‘sit- 
down’’ restaurants. Employment in eating and drinking places 
is projected to rise by 1.2 million, to 6.9 million, by 1995, 
accounting for only about 7.6 percent of all new jobs. 

Other retail establishments showing projected large job 
gains include grocery stores and department stores, with 
each group growing faster than total retail trade employment 
as a whole. Table 5 shows employment in some of the key 
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Table 3. Projected changes in employment’ for selected 
industries, 1984-95 


Employment gain 


Most new jobs (in thousands) 


Business: SenviceSueammrs twee ieee cceuetear 2,633 
Retail trade, except eating and drinking places ....... 1,691 
Eating and drinking places ..........-..----0-- 1,203 
Wiglesa Sita Gm ai ws fa Mya edne eda nip)susiis tsa lapsacr 1,088 
MGGIGAISEIVICOSIPENCS <2 tn atecycce egos o neree te brent 1,065 
Professional ServiceS, M.€.C. 0.0.0... 0000s eee e ees 1,040 
Newsconstructloned: + afctecte sce peererame oo olor 558 
Doctors’ and dentists’ services ..........- eee eee 540 
Hotels and lodging places ..............--000- 385 
Credit agencies and financial.brokers ..........-55 382 


Average annual 


Fastest growing rate of change 


(percent) 
Medical. Services a1 C:Ghe de strana dinttaeretalaisr sls owls 4.3 
BUSINESS SOIVICES eve termeaa ore ch aks caren mainte So 4.2 
Computers and peripheral equipment ..........-.- Shy/ 
Materials handling equipment ............+.000: 3.7 
Transportation services ......... 60 es eee aeaes eh) 
Professional services, 0.0.0... 0.00 cee eee eens 3.5 
Scientific and controlling instruments ...........-- 2.9 
Medical instruments and supplies.........-...00- 2.8 
Doctors’ and dentists’ services ..............--- 2.6 
Plastics productse aettamiu tectum > seo mete 20 


Average annual 
rate of change 
(percent) 


COTO DREN eotiteca et GRA aris en eCesie peae ee 
WGOdenLCOntalNetSa ae ies < cee cteesusmia ela hen 
Leather products including footwear ........-.-..- - 
lron and ferroalloy ores mining .........-++s0555 
Sugd(: fatzcrmir trator ats 2 Pt ts RTs Sheena «ioe 
Leather tanning and finishing ..........0++s 000. = 
Railroad transportation... .......--- eee eee eee - 
Nonferrous metal ores mining, except copper........ 
Dairysproducts' #ercstae vee eet hs whe ete ees 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products ............ 


| 
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‘Includes wage and salary jobs, the self-employed, and unpaid family workers. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


types of wholesale and retail establishments. Miscellaneous 
shopping goods stores (such as those selling jewelry, books, 
cameras, and sporting goods) are projected to grow quite a 
bit faster than the average for all retail stores. Gasoline 
service stations, on the other hand, are expected to have 
virtually no increase in jobs. Retail trade components pro- 
jected to show absolute employment declines include variety 
stores, miscellaneous general merchandise stores, motor- 
cycle dealers, fuel and ice dealers, household appliance 
stores, and furriers and fur shops. Many of the items for- 
merly carried exclusively by these establishments now are 
being sold in department stores or in other types of retail 
stores. 

Part of the anticipated rise in retail employment can be 
attributed to an increasing number of part-time jobs. In 
1984, the workweek averaged 32.8 hours in retail stores 
and only 27.1 hours in eating and drinking places, compared 
to an average of more than 40 hours in manufacturing. The 
projections show the trend toward more part-time employ- 
ment continuing: weekly hours in 1995 average 31.7 in retail 
trade stores and 26.2 in eating and drinking establishments. 

In wholesale trade, which is projected to add more than 
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1 million jobs, a large part of the gain will be among ma- 
chinery and equipment wholesalers. This reflects both the 
initial large size of this industry and increased sales of du- 
rable investment goods related to new capital spending. 
Other wholesalers projected to enjoy rapid employment growth 
are suppliers of sporting goods, paper and paper products, 
metals and minerals, and motor vehicles and auto equip- 
ment. 


Health care. Medical care industries have been very im- 
portant in contributing to employment growth in the past. 
Jobs in doctors’ and dentists’ offices rose by more than | 
million between 1959 and 1984. Hospitals added more than 
2 million new jobs, while other medical services (such as 
nursing homes, outpatient facilities. and rehabilitation cen- 
ters) increased employment by 1.5 million. In terms of rates 
of job growth, other medical services was first among the 
three health care industries, and. in fact. led all other in- 
dustries in the economy between 1959 and 1984. While 
total private employment over this period was increasing at 
an annual pace of 1.7 percent, other medical services posted 
a 7.3-percent growth rate, hospitals, 4.6 percent, and doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices, 3.8 percent. Employment in all 
health care sectors combined accounted for almost 1 out of 
every 9 new jobs added to the economy between 1959 and 
1984, and almost | out of every 5 over the 1979-84 period. 

The value of output in health care has also risen dra- 
matically. Despite price increases that have been much higher 
than the average for the economy as a whole, the real value 
of output of hospitals averaged a 6.4-percent annual gain 
for the 1959-84 period, compared to 3.0 for GNP. The real 
value of other medical services expanded by 6.6 percent a 
year, and output in doctors’ and dentists’ offices posted a 
4.6-percent annual gain. By 1984, health care expenditures 
in real terms were about 6 percent of GNP (10 percent in 
current dollar terms). 

In the last few years, however, new cost-containment 
measures, especially for hospitals, have altered this expan- 
sionary trend. The Federal Government has imposed strict 
limits on hospital reimbursements made under medicare, 
and private insurers are following the lead with other cost- 
saving restrictions. According to the American Hospital As- 
sociation, the average length of stay in a community hospital 
dropped from 7.2 days in 1980 to a record low of 6.7 days 
in 1984. Hospital employment actually decreased in 1984, 
the only such occurrence since BLS estimates for the industry 
were first published in 1958. 

Part of the cutback in hospital care is being taken up by 
doctors’ offices and other medical facilities, such as nursing 
homes, emergency treatment centers, and home health ser- 
vices. This is possible, in part, because some procedures 
that used to require a hospital stay can now be performed 
in alternative settings. The shift has been encouraged by 
public and private health insurers because hospitals are gen- 
erally more capital-intensive and have higher overhead costs 
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than some other types of health care establishments. 

Cost-containment measures are expected to restrict the 
expansion of the health care industries over the next decade, 
despite increased demand generated by an aging population 
and by advances in medical technology. Hospital employ- 
ment is projected to grow only 0.7 percent a year through 
1995; doctors’ and dentists’ services, by 2.6 percent; and 
other medical services, by 4.3 percent. All rates are con- 
siderably slower than historical trends, although other med- 
ical services still ranks number one among all the industries 
in the economy in terms of projected growth. New health 
care jobs number 1.9 million over the next 11 years in the 
BLS projections, about 1 out of every 9 new jobs. 


Outlook for other service-producing industries 


Noncommercial sector. Another large employment indus- 
try is the noncommercial (or nonprofit) sector. Included in 
this industry are social services (such as nonprofit counseling 
centers, disaster relief, or the Salvation Army), community 
action agencies, fund-raising organizations, senior citizens’ 
associations, museums, and membership organizations (such 
as labor unions or business, political, or religious groups). 
Employment in these noncommercial and membership or- 
ganizations—2.2 million in 1984—is projected to grow to 
2.5 million by 1995, or at a pace just about in line with the 
average for the economy as a whole. 


Amusements. A field projected to grow almost twice as 
fast as the economy as a whole is amusement and recreation 
services. This industry is expected to continue to enjoy the 
effects of increased spending on leisure-time activities and 
the current popularity of health and fitness clubs. Personal 
consumption expenditures on amusement and recreation ser- 
vices are projected to grow by 4.5 percent a year between 
1984 and 1995, compared to 2.8 percent for all consumer 
spending. Employment is projected to rise from 869,000 in 
1984 to more than 1.1 million by 1995. 


Financial services. The demand for banking and credit 
services is expected to be very high over the next 10 years. 
Deregulation in the industry, the projected capital spending 
boom, and the introduction of many new services will spur 
demand. It is also assumed that problems related to the 
recent uneven performance of several large U.S. banks due 
to heavy debt losses and to the uncertainty surrounding the 
huge loan balances of developing countries will be resolved. 
Industry losses in 1984 were linked primarily to those bank 
customers whose asset values fell because of the slower 
inflation rate, such as energy investors, real estate devel- 
opers, home buyers, and farmers. 

Despite high demand for financial services, employment 
in banking and credit agencies is projected to rise at a much 
slower pace than in the past. Jobs in banking and credit 
agencies combined expanded by more than 4 percent a year 
over the 1959-84 period, and for credit agencies alone, that 


rate accelerated to 6.6 percent during the most recent 4-year 
span. Future job gains will be limited by consolidation of 
financial services and by advances in automatic banking. A 
total of 569,000 jobs are projected to be added in the two 
financial industries. 

Employment in the insurance industry is also not expected 
to keep up with historical rates of growth. This industry, 
too, is becoming more concentrated and more automated. 
Functions once performed only by underwriters can now be 
computerized, cutting paperflow and allowing clerical per- 
sonnel to prepare rate quotes. Industry job gains are pro- 
jected to average 1.5 percent a year between 1984 and 1995, 
compared with 2.0 percent between 1959 and 1984. 


Distribution services. Deregulation has also had, and will 
continue to have, a big impact in some of the transportation 
industries, in particular trucking and airlines. The output of 
the trucking industry is expected to grow along with the 
expanding economy. Employment will also increase in line 
with past trends, but more of it will consist of self-employed 


Table 4. Employment growth in selected business and 
professional services, 1978-95 


1984 Average annual rate of growth 
loyment 
Industry kes (in Projected, 
ihousand=} 1978-83 | 1983-84 1984-95 
Total, all industries! 106,841 0.8 4.2 1.3 
Business services! .........- 4,612 7.1 13.5 4.2 
Wage and salary jobs ....... 4,059 6.2 TRE) 4.3 
Credit reporting and 
collection .7es6 2a: 80 — 8 6.0 1.6 
Mailing, reproduction, and 
stenographic ........ 166 6.9 13.4 4.1 
Services to buildings...... 609 4.0 8.9 4.0 
Personnel supply services . . 828 6.8 30.5 47 
Employment agencies 160 6.2 22.2 3.8 
Temporary help .......- 631 6.6 33.7 5.0 
Personnel supply, n.e.Cc. 37 12.2 17.8 4.3 
Computer and data 
processing services .... 474 12.7 13.9 8.4 
Programming and software 163 20.3 18.5 10.6 
Data processing ....... 7.8 8.4 55) 
Computer-related services, 
ECAOn ine peace era 78 20.3 22.3 10.6 
Miscellaneous business 
SanviCeSiir Ue iis ayes cscs 1,728 5.4 3.3 
Research and development 
las re feta cis 193 3.9 2.0 
Management and public 
FOIAUONS ose te cee 8.0 4.8 
Detective and protective 
GOIVICOS tes tae se 5.0 2.8 
Equipment rental and 
FOASING) wes cts cece ne 6.5 3.0 
Photofinishing labs ..... 3.8 1.5 
Miscellaneous business ser- 
MICESe NG.C. eae mies 49 3:3 
Professional services’ .......- 4.8 3.5 
Wage and salary jobs ....... 5.3 4.1 
Legal services .......--.- ei 4.4 
Engineering and architectural 
SGNVICESi: Mecpeiaesccngaxs ans 3.8 3.8 
Accounting, auditing, and 
bookkeeping ......--- 5.8 3.9 


includes wage and salary jobs, the self-employed, and unpaid family workers. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


Source: Historical wage and salary data are based on BLS establishment survey; for 
industries for which establishment survey data were not published before 1982, the 
1978-83 rates are based on unemployment insurance data. 


Table 5. Employment in selected trade industries, 
1979-95 


[In thousands] 


Projected, | Increase, 
eee 1984-95 
Total, al! industries’ ....... 101,471 | 106,841) 122,760 15,919 
Wholesale trade’ .............. 5,501 5,897 6,985 1,088 
Wage and salary jobs........... 1,204 5,550 6,578 1,028 
Machinery, equipment, and supplies 1,261 1,393 1,803 410 
Groceries and related products... .. 648 710 806 96 
Electrical GOOUS era ane mes « 405 477 570 93 
Motor vehicles and auto equipment . . 439 424 509 85 
Retail trade except eating and drinking 
places petescsk tis. antes cece roa 11,953] 12,660) 14,351 1,691 
Wage and salary jobs........-.. 10,517] 11,236} 12,890 1,654 
Grocery;stores)) sn see no 2,002} 2,318 2,817 499 
Department stores...........-- 1,878 1,925 2,366 441 
New and used car dealers ........ 881 844 904 60 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores 569 690 871 181 
Gasoline service stations ........ 577 581 582 1 
Drug and proprietary stores ...... 489 530 592 62 


4,857) 5,733 6,936 


Eating and drinking places'........ 


‘includes wage and salary jobs, the self-employed, and unpaid family workers. 


truckers rather than wage and salary workers. Air trans- 
portation employment is projected to have a much slower 
rate of growth than in the past, as a shakeout in the industry 
continues. On the other hand, the transportation services 
industry (mostly travel agencies) will be one of the top 10 
employment growth sectors. The business of making travel 
arrangements is increasingly being shifted from the airlines 
to independent travel agents, in response to the complexity 
of the new rates and conditions of purchase arising from 
increased airline competition. 


Communications services. Under the assumptions used in 
the BLS projections, the communications sector will enjoy 
the highest rates of growth in output of all the major sectors 
in the economy. (See table 2.) The demand for telecom- 
munications services for data transmittal or other functions 
is expected to continue to show tremendous growth. The 
breakup of AT&T is also anticipated to lead to output 
growth by stimulating competition. The value of communi- 
cations services is projected to expand by 6.2 percent a year, 
1984-95. 

As in past years; most of the increases in new telecom- 
munications services will not require much additional em- 
ployment. After remaining relatively constant at about | 
million to 1.2 million jobs for many years, employment in 
communications (except broadcasting) is projected to rise a 
bit to 1.3 million by 1995. Most of the increase will be 
limited to local cable television service operations, which 
are expected to grow as cable TV expands to new markets. 
The number of telephone workers is not projected to in- 
crease. 


Manufacturing: strong demand but little job gain 


As mentioned earlier, a capital spending boom, continued 
strong growth in real defense expenditures, and a rise in 
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exports of capital goods are expected to take place during 
the projection period, and this spending will provide a large 
boost to the manufacturing sector. Manufacturing output is 
projected to grow 3.0 percent a year from 1984 to 1995, 
compared to 2.9 percent for total GNP. 

An investment boom is projected because of expected 
lower real interest rates; the prospect of a stable, noninfla- 
tionary economy; and the desire on the part of manufacturers 
to take advantage of new technologies, purchases of which 
were postponed during the low-investment recession years 
1980-82. Expenditures for producers’ durable equipment 
under these assumptions are projected to rise much faster 
than total GNP through 1995—3.8 percent compared to 2.9 
percent. 

Augmenting the demand for capital investment goods will 
be greater expenditures for defense and for exports. Real 
defense purchases of goods and services are projected to 
show 5.3-percent annual growth between 1984 and 1990, 
and then taper off. This spending will have a large impact 
on the aircraft and guided missiles, ordnance, shipbuilding 
and repair, and communications equipment industries. Ex- 
ports are also expected to increase much faster than GNP, 
and will be highly concentrated on high technology goods 
such as computers, electronic components, and communi- 
cations equipment. 

Somewhat offsetting this high demand for capital goods, 
however, is a parallel rise in imports. Durable goods imports 
have made sizable inroads in the domestic market in recent 
years, especially in electronic components, office equip- 
ment, machine tools, and other types of machinery and 
electrical equipment. The strength of the dollar against for- 
eign currencies and slower economic growth in foreign mar- 
kets made the United States an especially attractive magnet 
for imports in 1984, during which the Nation’s merchandise 
trade deficit hit a record $123 billion (in current dollars). 

Market shares accounted for by imports are projected to 
continue to rise for almost all durable manufacturing in- 
dustries, but overall demand for capital goods is expected 
to be high enough for domestic production to expand as 
well. The U.S. dollar is expected to weaken after 1985, 
tending to curb the import merchandise boom. Total imports 
in real terms are projected to grow 4.0 percent a year be- 
tween 1984 and 1995, while exports are expected to enjoy 
a 5.6-percent yearly gain. 

The increased investment in capital equipment leads to 
the projection of a reversal in a long-term trend for pro- 
ductivity. As has been well documented, growth in output 
per worker hour slowed dramatically in this country during 
the 1970’s. From the 2.1-percent annual increase posted 
between 1968 and 1973, productivity gains fell to 0.8 per- 
cent a year from 1973 to 1979, and then to 0.5 percent a 
year between 1979 and 1982. Although many of the reasons 
for the slowdown are still unknown, several causes have 
been cited, such as the influx of new, inexperienced workers 
to the labor force; a slowing in capital accumulation per 
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worker; emphasis on nonproductive types of investment, 
such as for pollution control; and the oil price shocks, which 
diverted investment funds from production to energy con- 
servation. Over the coming decade, many of these problems 
are expected to abate. 

Productivity began a turnaround in 1983 and 1984 pri- 
marily as a result of the upswing in the business cycle, but 
this upturn is expected to be the start of a long-range advance 
in output per worker hour. Projections of large growth in 
investment expenditures on productive equipment, a more 
experienced labor force, and stable prices (including oil 
prices), contribute to the optimistic outlook for productivity. 
Gains are projected to average 1.7 percent annually through 
1995. 

Much of the productivity improvement will be centered 
in manufacturing. Manufacturing establishments are ex- 
pected to take advantage of many new technologies as they 
expand facilities or replace aging capital stock. The new 
technologies include computer-assisted design, engineering, 
and manufacture; numeric control and computer-process 
control; industrial robots for many types of production op- 
erations, such as material handling, welding, spray painting, 
and parts assembly; lasers for printing, communications, 
metal fastening or cutting, and other functions; and nu- 
merous other changes specific to particular industries. Many 
of these new technologies are available now, but their use 
will be considerably more widespread in the next decade. 
The rate of technology diffusion within a particular man- 
ufacturing industry will depend on a number of factors: the 
size of firms, the industry concentration ratio, the cost struc- 
ture of the industry, and the potential market for its product. 

New technologies improve product quality and are often 
labor-saving, permitting output to grow without a corre- 
sponding increase in employment. Thus, while the value of 
output of the manufacturing sector is projected to grow by 
3.0 percent a year from 1984 to 1995, employment is pro- 
jected to rise only 0.6 percent annually. Because this rate 
of job increase is slower than that for the total economy, 
manufacturing employment is projected to decline as a pro- 
portion of all jobs from 18.5 percent in 1984 to 17.2 percent 
in 1995. 

The decline in the manufacturing share of employment 
is most severe in nondurable goods industries, which for 
the most part do not supply any of the capital equipment or 
defense goods that will account for much of the growth in 
demand for manufacturing output. In fact, the projected 
slight drop in the all-manufacturing share of private GNP 
between 1984 and 1995 results from a decrease in the non- 
durable share. Nondurable goods are more heavily depen- 
dent on consumer purchases, which are expected to grow 
only modestly. Expenditures for food and clothing are ex- 
pected to increase only in line with population growth, about 
1.8 percent a year. Employment in nondurable manufac- 
turing is actually projected to show an absolute decline, 
from 8.0 million jobs in 1984 to 7.9 million in 1995. Of 
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27 are projected to lose jobs. 

Durable goods manufacturing industries have a somewhat 
better job outlook, with total employment rising from 11.7 
million in 1984-to 13.2 million in 1995. Production of 
durable goods remains unchanged at 15.6 percent of private 
GNP over the projections period. Those durable goods in- 
dustries that produce the new, advanced capital equipment 
expected to be in great demand will be especially favored, 
and several of the machinery, electrical equipment, and 
instruments industries are projected to show strong output 
and employment growth. 


Computers and electronic components. Among the ex- 
panding durable goods industries, computer manufacturing 
ranks first. As in the last few decades, the domestic com- 
puter industry is projected to show phenomenal output gains 
despite rising competition from imports. This industry and 
the electronic components industry were the output growth 
leaders over the 1959-84 period, and their position will 
remain unchallenged through the projections span. In the 
BLS projections, computer production grows 8.4 percent a 
year, and electronic components, 7.5 percent, compared to 
only 2.9 percent annually for GNP. These rates of output 
growth occur despite rising competition from foreign man- 
ufacturers. Demand for these products is expected to be so 
high that it will absorb increases in both imports and do- 
mestic production. 

Imports of computers are projected to grow almost 12 
percent annually from 1984 to 1995, raising their share of 
total output (domestic production plus imports) from 15.5 
percent to 20.4 percent. Foreign producers will also be 
competing with U.S. firms for overseas markets, but U.S. 
exports of computer equipment are still projected to rise by 
10.5 percent a year, 198495. As a result, the industry will 
continue to have a positive net trade balance. 

For electronic components, the picture is somewhat dif- 
ferent in that imports are projected to exceed exports by 
1995. Domestic production will remain strong, however, 
due to the increasing ubiquity of the computer chip, soon 
to be found in even the most mundane of machines and 
consumer products. 

The computer and electronic components industries have 
typically enjoyed very high rates of productivity growth. 
Quality advances have occurred even as unit costs declined, 
and this trend is projected to hold through the nineties. 

Employment is projected to expand from 479,000 in 1984 
to 713,000 in 1995 in computer production and for electronic 
components, from 673,000 to 846,000. Thus, despite very 
rapid expansion of output, only 234,000 new jobs will be 
added in the manufacture of computer hardware and only 
173,000 in electronic components manufacture; together, 
these increases are equivalent to less than two-thirds of the 
gains projected for computer and data processing services. 


Communications equipment. Production of communica- 
tions equipment is projected to get a big boost from several 
key demand areas. One is the market for telecommunica- 
tions linkups to transmit computer data, which is far from 
sated. Another is defense expenditures, a large part of which 
go for communications equipment. The expansion of the 
cable television industry will also contribute to demand for 
communications equipment. In addition, export gains are 
expected as world demand for sophisticated U.S. equipment 
grows. 

Output of telephone and telegraph apparatus (including 
cellular phones and carrier equipment) is projected to grow 
6.0 percent a year between 1984 and 1995, and that of radio 
and communication equipment (such as broadcasting equip- 
ment, satellites, radar, traffic control systems, and sonar 
and laser systems), by 5.0 percent. Job gains will be con- 
siderably smaller owing to productivity growth, but at 2.0 
percent and 2.3 percent, respectively, they are greater than 
the all-industries average of 1.3 percent and considerably 
above the 0.6 percent projected for manufacturing industries 
as a whole. 


Autos. The introduction of new technologies is expected 
to have a significant impact in the auto industry. New plants 
are expected to incorporate the most up-to-date processing 
techniques available, turning out more cars with fewer work- 
ers. Plans have already been announced for several new 
operations, including GM’s Saturn Project, which will rely 
heavily on computer-assisted design and manufacturing and 
on robotic production methods. Thus, while domestic output 
in the auto industry is expected to grow, employment in 
1995 is projected to be lower than at present. 

The industry was hit especially hard by the 1980 and 
1981—82 recessions. As high interest rates, unemployment, 
and prices kept many buyers away from dealer showrooms, 
production fell an average of 13.8 percent annually between 
1979 and 1982. Employment dropped 10.9 percent a year, 
from a high of | million jobs in 1978, the number of jobs 
fell by 300,000, to a 20-year low of 701,000 in 1982. In 
contrast, 184,000 jobs were cut back during the 1974-75 
recession. The industry’s recovery began in 1983 and picked 
up momentum in 1984. The 1984 value of production of 
cars, trucks, and vans was 50 percent higher than 1982’s 
trough, and employment was back up to 863,000. 

After recovery from the cyclical downturn, however, long- 
term secular trends are projected to dampen the industry’s 
expansion. Demographic changes curbing the numbers of 
first-time buyers have reduced the potential market for new 
cars, and high sticker prices discourage frequent replace- 
ment. At the same time, the system of voluntary quotas on 
auto imports from Japan is being relaxed. These factors are 
projected to limit domestic output growth to 1.7 percent a 
year from 1984 to 1995, compared to prerecession gains in 
the 3- to 5-percent range. Imports, which represented 13.5 
percent of the real value of total production in 1977, and 
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23.4 percent in 1984, are projected to account for 28.2 
percent of the market by 1995. Given that all of the projected 
increases in domestic output will be accomplished with pro- 
ductivity gains, industry employment is projected to fall to 
828,000 in 1995. 


Machinery and other capital equipment. _1n the moderate- 
growth set of projections, many machinery and electrical 
equipment producers are expected to enjoy very healthy 
output gains over the next decade as a result of the invest- 
ment boom. The material handling equipment industry, for 
example, is projected to experience output growth of 5.5 
percent a year. This is the industry that supplies robotic 
handling equipment for moving goods within plants and 
factories. including hoists. cranes. and conveyors. Em- 
ployment is projected to rise 3.7 percent a year. placing the 
industry among the top five fastest job gainers. (The level 
of employment remains very small. however. Total jobs are 
expected to rise from 80,000 to 119,000.) 

Other durable goods industries expected to benefit from 
the investment and defense upswing include guided missiles 
and space vehicles, scientific and controlling instruments, 
medical and dental instruments and supplies, optical and 
ophthalmic equipment, electric transmission equipment, and 
miscellaneous electrical machinery (which includes elec- 
tromedical equipment). All of these industries have pro- 
jected output growth rates of over 4.0 percent, compared 
to 2.9 percent for the economy as a whole. 

The high level of investment spending will also help 
several industries that are still struggling out of a recession 
slump. The industry manufacturing construction, mining, 
and oilfield machinery picked up production and jobs in 
1984, but full recovery is not yet complete. Output and 
employment are projected to post 3.4-percent and 1.8-per- 
cent rates of gain through 1995, but the industry’s 1995 
employment level is still far short of the 1981 peak. 

Another industry for which recovery has been slow is 
that producing farm and garden machinery. In recent years, 
low prices for farm commodities, changes in Federal support 
programs, and reduced foreign demand have seriously crimped 
the U.S. agricultural sector, forcing many farmers into fore- 
closures and bankruptcies. In the long run, however, re- 
covery in the agricultural sector is anticipated, and the Nation’s 
farm machinery producers should benefit from an improving 
world economy and from the favorable economic conditions 
projected to stimulate investment spending on all types of 
capital goods. Despite this projected upturn, though, both 
production and jobs in farm machinery are not expected to 
return to their prerecession levels by 1995. 


Steel. The steel industry lost more than one-third of its 
jobs in the 1980-82 recessionary period, and regained vir- 
tually none of them in 1984. The decline in the steel industry 
actually began long before 1980. Because of such factors 
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as the strength of the dollar, large international wage dif- 
ferentials, and the lag in introducing new technologies such 
as continuous casting, domestic steel could not compete with 
cheaper-priced substitutes or foreign imports. The steady 
substitution of lighter-weight materials in transportation and 
other equipment accelerated as energy prices rose in the 
wake of the 1973—74 oil crisis. Even where steel continues 
to be used, it is often rolled thinner. By 1984, imports of 
steel had captured 18.7 percent of the total U.S. market, 
compared to 12.7 percent in 1977. 

By 1995, imports are projected to represent 32 percent 
of the total value of steel used in this country. Domestic 
production is anticipated to be only a little above 1984's 
level. Whatever small gains are made in production will be 
achieved through rising productivity. In the BLS projections, 
steel employment drops from 335,000 in 1984 to only 261,000 
in 1995. 


Nondurable goods. As noted, many nondurable manufac- 
turing industries are projected to lose jobs over the next 
decade. Limited demand growth coupled with improved 
production methods will contribute to this development. 

Job losses occur in all of the 10 food processing industries 
included in the BLS projections. Employment is projected 
to decline from 1.6 million jobs in 1984 to fewer than 1.5 
million in 1995. Some output gains will be registered, par- 
ticularly for grain mill products, soft drinks, confectionery 
products, alcoholic beverages, and canned and frozen foods. 

In apparel and other textile products, imports are expected 
to inhibit domestic production growth. Clothing imports are 
projected to rise to about 38 percent of the total market in 
1995. The use of the computer in pattern grading and marker 
preparation, laser cutting of fabrics, and numerically con- 
trolled cutting and sewing machines are some of the new 
technologies projected to be more widespread in the 1990's. 
Employment in apparel manufacturing is projected to be 
818,000 in 1995, compared to 1.023 million in 1984. 

The chemical products industry is not expected to enjoy 
the rapid output growth characteristic of this industry during 
the sixties and early seventies. During that time span, pro- 
duction expanded in the 5- to 7-percent range, but after oil 
prices started to rise dramatically, the United States began 
to lose its competitive edge in producing chemicals. Annual 
output growth slowed to 2.8 percent between 1973 and 
1979, and, as was the case for many other industries, pro- 
duction actually fell during the recession. Output picked up 
in 1984 and is projected to grow by 2.8 percent a year 
through 1995, but productivity gains will check increases 
in employment. 

The only exceptions to the job-loss trend in nondurable 
industries will be printing and publishing, drugs, and mis- 
cellaneous plastics products. Projected job growth in these 
industries, however, represents a slowdown from past trends. 

In printing and publishing, output growth offsets the mod- 


est increases expected in productivity. Electronic compo- 
sition, already prevalent in the production of big-city daily 
newspapers, is expected to become widely used by many 
smaller publications as well. Employment in newspapers, 
books, and other printing and publishing is projected to rise 
from 1.5 million in 1984 to 1.8 million by 1995, but the 
average rate of gain of 1.6 percent compares unfavorably 
to the 1.8 percent posted for 1959-84. 

The drug industry is projected to show very rapid output 
growth—4.5 percent a year—between 1984 and 1995. A 
high rate of new product introductions and the growing 
number of elderly in the population will stimulate produc- 
tion. The industry has typically enjoyed strong productivity 
growth, however, and this is expected to continue. Em- 
ployment increases are projected to average 1.6 percent a 
year through 1995, compared to 2.7 percent over the past 
25 years. 

In plastics products, historically a high-growth, low-pro- 
ductivity industry, output advances an average 4.3 percent 
a year and employment, 2.5 percent, over the projections 
period. Productivity improvements are limited in this in- 
dustry due to the small size and specialized operations of 
its many firms and to the diversity of items produced. 


High tech. High technology is often touted as the source 
of new employment opportunities to help replace jobs lost 
in declining ‘‘smokestack’’ industries. While faster-growing 
than the average for all sectors, and particularly the man- 
ufacturing sector, high tech industries are projected to ac- 
count for only a small proportion of new jobs through 1995. 

The Bureau’s definition of a high technology industry 
rests on the level of research and development expenditures, 
the ratio of scientific and technical personnel to total em- 
ployment, and product sophistication. BLS developed three 
definitions of high tech, ranging from very broad to very 
narrow, in its first look at this subject.> New employment 
projections for industries meeting the tests for the inter- 
mediate definition are shown in table 6. 

Employment in these high technology industries ac- 
counted for 6.1 percent of all wage and salary jobs in 1972, 
6.4 percent in 1984, and is projected to represent 7.0 percent 
by 1995. About 1.7 million, or almost 11 percent, of the 
15.9 million total new jobs added between 1984 and 1995 
will be in those high technology industries. As can be seen 
in table 6, 40 percent of the new high tech jobs will be in 
computer and data processing services. 

Under the very broadest definition, which includes some 
mining, communications, trade, and professional services 
industries as well as additional manufacturing sectors, high 
tech will account for 14.6 percent of all jobs in 1995, an 
increase of 3.2 million from 1984’s level. Under the nar- 
rowest definition, which is limited to drugs, computers, 
communications equipment, electronic components, and 
aircraft and guided missiles, the high tech share in 1995 


will be 3.2 percent, reflecting the addition of 0.7 million 
new jobs. 


Government 


Very little growth is expected in total government em- 
ployment within the next 15 years. Most of the increased 
defense expenditures projected for the rest of this decade 
will be for materiel purchases and not for civilian personnel. 
Nondefense expenditures in real terms are projected to grow 
only very slowly, and employment is projected to remain 
at 1984’s level. 

In State and local governments, a 1.2 million job gain is 
projected, bringing employment to 14.3 million in 1995. 
The projected upturn, which follows several years of em- 
ployment cutbacks, primarily reflects an increase in the el- 
ementary school age population. Many more women have 
recently entered the prime childbearing ages, and while birth 
rates are not increasing, the total number of births is. This 
“echo effect’’ of the postwar baby-boom is beginning to 
stimulate demand for elementary schoolteachers, most of 
whom are in the public sector. Employment in public ed- 
ucation is projected to rise from 6.7 million in 1984 to 7.2 
million in 1995, accounting for about 3 out of every 7 new 
jobs in State and local governments. 


Table 6. Wage and salary employment in high technology 


industries,' 1972-95 


{In thousands] 
73,675} 94,461 


Projected, 
1995 


Total nonfarm wage and salary ....-.. 110,092 


High technology ....-...-----s+s+e0: 
Percentiot total) ee vaeetaes rete ae 


Industrial inorganic chemicals ......-- 
Plastic materials and synthetics ......- 
Bq ete qatar cpvonsactte SG, gacie! S.0 
Cleaners and toilet preparations ....... 
Paints and allied products .........-- 
Industrial organic chemicals ........-- 
Agricultural chemicals ........----- 
Miscellaneous chemical products ...... 
Petroleum refining ........-.--:-+> 
Ordnance and accessories ........--- 


Engines and turbines .........---:> 
Special industry machinery ........-- 
Office, computing, and accounting 
TMAChINeSws. ete ce eee tren bi 
Electric transmission equipment ....... 
Electrical industrial apparatus ......... 
Radio and television receiving equipment . 
Communication equipment .......--- 
Electronic components and accessories . . 
Miscellaneous electrical machinery and 
SUDPIICSIeee = ys areas eee otetenre 
Aircrattiand) pants: ©4205 .¢sice sia ee 


Guided missiles and space vehicles ..... 
Engineering and laboratory instruments . . 
Measuring and controlling instruments . . . 
Optical instruments and lenses ......-. 
Medical and dental instruments and 
SUPDIICS ic cs cose crouse ee SE 
Photographic equipment and supplies ... 
Computer and data processing services . . 
Research and development laboratories . . 


1See text footnote 6. 
2Standard industrial classification as defined by the U.S. Office of Management and 
Budget through 1972. 
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Employment in private education, on the other hand, is 
not expected to rise until after 1995, when today’s larger 
birth cohorts begin to reach college age. Most of private 
school employment is concentrated in colleges and univer- 
sities. Because of the 1970’s ‘‘baby bust,’’ enrollment in 
these institutions in 1995 is projected to reach its lowest 
level since 1968. 

It should be noted that the rise in public school employ- 
ment reflects only enrollment gains and a slight improve- 
ment in teacher-student ratios. If many States approve new 
graduation requirements, longer schooldays or schoolyears, 
and more rigorous academic standards, additional staff may 
be needed. 

Employment in public hospitals is projected to remain 
almost level over the next decade at 1.1 million, as hospital 
cost-containment programs and a shift to private hospitals 
limit job growth in this part of State and local government 
operations. Jobs in other functions of State and local gov- 
ernments such as police, firefighting, sanitation, welfare, 
and administration are expected to rise modestly from 5.4 
million in 1984 to 6.1 million in 1995. Declines in Federal 
grants-in-aid to States and localities and fiscal conservatism 
in general will keep the rate of job growth much lower than 
in the sixties and seventies. 


Construction 


The construction industry is projected to benefit from the 
expected growth in capital investment, particularly after 
1990. Nonresidential construction is projected to recover 
from the recent oversupply of commercial office buildings, 
and to grow as factory modernization accelerates. In the 
BLS projections, business expenditures on construction in- 
crease by 1.6 percent annually through 1990, and 2.6 per- 
cent a year, 1990-95. 

Residential construction shows the opposite pattern. The 
growth rate projected for the years 1984—90 is 2.4 percent, 
but only 1.8 percent, 1990-95. The initial expansion results 
as interest rates drop slowly and the industry continues to 
recover from the slump in new residential construction dur- 
ing the 1980-82 recession years. After 1990, demographic 
effects such as a slowdown in the rate of new household 
formation and a drop in the population of potential first- 
time homeowners begin to slow the rate of new home con- 
struction again. 

Productivity is projected to accelerate in the construction 
industry as the prefabrication of modular buildings and other 
new construction techniques become more widespread. Em- 
ployment in construction is projected to rise from 5.9 million 
to over 6.6 million by 1995. The rate of job growth is 
somewhat slower than past trends. 


Alternatives 


Evaluations of previous BLS projections have shown that 
at the industry level, the employment estimates can vary 
from actual experience by as much as 17 percent.° The 
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largest percentage errors tend to occur in the smallest in- 
dustries, however. When the industry errors are weighted 
by employment, the average absolute error for each industry 
declines to about 8 to 12.5 percent. In addition, while actual 
growth rates for the 149 industries will vary widely, pro- 
jected growth rates usually fall within a much narrower 
band. The very fastest rates of growth or the very fastest 
rates of decline are usually underestimated. 

To help address the fact that 10- to 15-year projections 
obviously entail uncertainty, BLS prepares alternatives to its 
baseline, or moderate-growth, projection. The alternatives 
developed for this set of projections include a high-growth 
case (with a larger labor force, lower unemployment, and 
greater GNP), and a low-growth case (with the opposite 
characteristics). 

Under low-growth assumptions, total employment only 
reaches 117.3 million by 1995, compared to 122.8 million 
in the baseline projection. Because the lower employment 
level is reflected across all industries, the distribution of 
employment among the major sectors remains about the 
same. The only difference in the distribution is that gov- 
ernment accounts for a larger share, because Federal em- 
ployment is assumed to be the same in all three scenarios 
and State and local government employment is only slightly 
lower than in the base case. (See table | for employment 
estimates for all three scenarios by major industrial sector, 
and table 7 for detailed industry projections.) 

In the high-trend version, total employment stands at 
127.7 million in 1995, 5 million more than the base case. 
Again, the distribution of employment among the major 
sectors resembles that of the baseline scenario. 


Differences from previous projections 


In 1983, BLS published its first estimates of economic 
growth and employment through 1995.’ The new projected 
employment level is lower than the previous projection for 
two main reasons: the new projection of the 1995 labor 
force is lower because of a slowdown in the rate of increase 
in women’s labor force participation that started in 1978 
and continued through 1984; and there was a downward 
revision in the exogenously determined adjustment factor 
which converts household employment (number of persons 
working) to establishment employment (number of jobs).® 
At the industry level, the new output and employment trends 
differ from previous estimates in a variety of ways: 


e The last projections for 1995 used 1982, a recession year, 
as the latest historical reference point. Many industries 
were expected to show high rates of growth primarily 
because of recovery from recession lows. Because this 
recovery has already occurred for many sectors, the pro- 
jected growth rates for 1984—95 appear to be lower. 


¢ Some industries have not fully recovered yet from their 
recession troughs but are still expected to do so. This 
may result in projections of unusually high rates of growth 


Table 7. Employment’ by industry, 1959-95 


{In thousands] 
Industry 
1979 1984 8% 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries: 
Dairy and poultry products ........--.----2+5 
Meat animals and livestock .......---.0 00ers 
(Bre taltl,. °& a-Ste sauces cy core 0 ACME CECE cere ar OR 
Food and feed grains ............ seen eeeeeee 
Agricultural products, n.€.c. .......-.+ seer eres 
Forestry and fishery products ........--..s+05: 
Agricultural services ..... 2... -2 essere eerie 


Mining: 
Iron and ferroalloy ores mining ......----sse05> 
Copper ore mining .......-+sssee sere eres 
Nonferrous metal ores mining .....--..---s++e0> 
(OOF GIRO ts oto So. See recall Po mCP Tan 
Crude petroleum and natural gas ....-..-- ss -0s 
Stone and clay mining and quarrying........----> 
Chemical and fertilizer mineral mining .....--.--:> 


Construction: 
Maintenance and repair construction ......-.-.++5 
New construction .........-200- eee reer eres 


Manufacturing: 
Durable goods: 
DYQMANCA ME an clea Rte © sake eit Site a 
Guided missiles and space vehicles .......-.----> 
Lote elite) ieee Site © cee eee cacic oice 
Sawmills and planing mills .....-- 02-0202 sees 
Millwork, plywood, and wood products, n.e.c. .....- 
Wooden containers ......--- ee seer rere rres 
Household furniture ..... 2... 0+ eee eee eens 
Furniture and fixtures, except household ........-- 
Glassmeeee. 2 age ree eS 
Cement and concrete products .....-.----+--055 


Structural clay products ........+--+++ssseees 
Pottery and related products .......----+s000 0 
Stone and other mineral products, n.e.c, ....-----> 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products .......-.-- 
Iron and steel foundries and forgings ...-.--+---> 
Primary copper and copper OVOGUCIS:... ue iene 2 =i 
Primary aluminum and aluminum MTOGUCES cia e oes 
Primary nonferrous metals and products ........-- 
Metal cans and containers....--.-+-++seereree 
Heating equipment and plumbing fixtures .....----: 


Fabricated structural metal products ......----+-: 
Screw machine products.....--- +--+ -sesrcree 
Matalistampingsiea - fs 2 cine oct tet 
Cutlery, handtools, and general hardware .......--- 
Fabricated metal products, n.e.c. ..-.+---sssrr 
Engines and turbines 2... 4. esse hee eee 
Farm and garden machinery ....---.+-++sssres 
Construction, mining, oilfield machinery .....----- 
Materials handling equipment ....-.----ssss00s 
Metalworking machinery ....----+-+-s sss 00 te 


Special industry machinery ....------+sss 0000 
General industrial machinery ..-.----2-sss0 rr 
Nonelectrical machinery, 1.€.c. ...-----sserrrts 
Computers and peripheral equipment.....-------> 
Typewriters and other office machines .......+-+>> 
Service industry machines. .....--+-+ss 005000" 
Flectric transmission equipment .....-----s+s00° 
Flectrical industrial apparatus .....-----s eer 
Household appliances....---- 2022s sce e tree 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment .......----> 


Radio and television receiving equipment .....-.--- 
Telephone and telegraph apparatus... ..-+-+--+>>> 
Radio and communication equipment ..-.-------- 
Electronic components and accessories ....-----:> 
Electrical machinery and supplies, 1.€.c. ..-..-+---- 
MGtORVERICIGSi ph tte eek ei eens Sure es 
ircealt ne meters oe mene eet 
Ship and boat building and repair... .-. ++ -s ss 0s 
Railroad equipment .......-.-esee srr 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts ...--- +--+ 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 7. Continued—Employment' by industry, 1959-95 


{In thousands) 
Actual Projected 


1995 


ee REET 


Industry 


Manufacturing:—Continued 
Durable goods—Continued 
Transportation equipment, 1.€.Cc. .. 2... ee eee 
Scientific and controlling instruments 
Medical instruments and supplies 
Optical and ophthalmic equipment 
Photographic equipment and supplies 
Watches and clocks 
Jewelry and silverware 
Musical instruments and sporting goods 
Manufactured products, n.e.c................+- 


Nondurable goods: 
Meat products 
Dairy products 
Canned and frozen foods 
Grain mill products 
Bakery products 
Sugar 
Confectionery products 
Alcoholic beverages 
Soft drinks and flavorings 


Food products, n.e.c... 

Tobacco manufacturing 

Fabric, yarn, and thread mills 

Floor covering mills 

Textile mill products, n.e.c. 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Apparel 

Fabricated textile products, n.e.c................ 


Paper products 

Paperboard containers and boxes 

Newspaper printing and publishing 

Periodical and book printing and publishing 

Printing and publishing, n.e.c.................. 
Industrial chemicals 

Agricultural chemicals 

Ghemicaliproductsseic. = a: tee csc eee sc 
Plastic materials and synthetic rubber 

Synthetic fibers 


Cleaning and toilet preparations 

Paints and allied products 

Petroleum refining and related products 

Tires and inner tubes 

Rubber products except tires and tubes 
PIaSHCSHOTOOUCISS 1 G.C.emetae cae oe tte e tee shee cts 
Leather tanning and finishing 

Leather products including footwear 


Transportation: 
Railroad transportation 
Local transit and intercity buses 
Truck transportation 
Water transportation 
Air transportation 
Pipelines, except natural gas 
Transportation services 


Communications: 
Radio and television broadcasting 
Communications, except radio and Tv 


Public utilities: 
Electric utilities, public and private 
Gas utilities 


Trade: 
Wholesale trade 
Eating and drinking places ' i ; i 
Retail trade, except eating and drinking places ; ; ; i : 13,600 ye 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banking 7 
Credit agencies and financial brokers ; ee Hes 
Insurance ‘ : ; 2.112 2.237 
Real estate ; : ; 1,598 1.675 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 7. Continued—Employment' by industry, 1959-95 


[In thousands] 


Actual 


Industry 


Services: 
Hotels and lodging places ..........---- sess 
Personal and repair services ..........--000055 
Beauty and barber shops 
Business services 
ROR ETISTNG. 2. 4 chee clon) be Ute oS onemoateo Ootecepin One 
Professional services, 0.€.C. ........++--eeeees 
Automobile repair and services 
Motion pictures 


Amusements and recreation services 
Doctors’ and dentists’ services 
HOSP tater eet pie ei deus mateeatl. ansicaro niet + QU =e 
Medical services, 1.€.C. ....... 0-0-0 e cece e ees 
EducationalSemviceS:.. soasicncascese eres sams s 
Noncommercial organizations ........+-+s+5005 
Household industry .........0---- sees e ees 


Government enterprises: 
UoSiPostal! S@IViCe! 22. sae an eM oe eee 
Federal enterprises, N.€.C. .......-2-2+ eee eeee 
Local government passenger transit 
State and local enterprises, n.€.C. 


‘includes wage and salary jobs, the self-employed, and unpaid family workers. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


for some industries between 1984 and 1995. Examples 
are construction and mining machinery, farm machinery, 
and some of the mining industries. 


e The composition of GNP in 1995 in the new projections 
is shifted more towards producers’ durable equipment, 
exports and imports, and defense. Purchases of nondur- 
able goods, on the other hand, are now projected to be 
lower. 


e More investment in capital goods results in higher pro- 
ductivity in the new BLS projections, especially in man- 
ufacturing. Consequently, manufacturing employment in 


'In developing projections, BLS procedures yield employment at two 
distinct levels of disaggregation. In the input-output model used, the econ- 
omy is divided into 156 sectors, of which 149 have employment. As the 
projections proceed, a second level of disaggregation produces employment 
projections for 378 separate industries at the 3-digit sic (Standard Industrial 
Classification) level, which match the industry detail in the industry-oc- 
cupation matrix used in developing the projections of employment by 
occupation. 

2 As reported in personal interviews with industry executives conducted 
by BLS staff. 


3See footnote |. 

4For descriptions of many of these new technologies, see the series of 
publications developed by the Bureau's Office of Productivity and Tech- 
nology. The latest report, The Impact of Technology on Labor in Four 


Industries, Bulletin 2228 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1985), contains 
a complete list of these studies. 


5The BLS intermediate definition of high tech includes manufacturing 
industries having a ratio of R&D expenditures to net sales that is close to 
or above the average for all industries, and a ratio of technology-oriented 
workers to total employment equal to or greater than the average for all 


1979 1984 


FOOTNOTES 


Projected 
1990 1995 


1995 is lower than previously estimated. In the last pro- 
jections, many manufacturing industries were not ex- 
pected to reattain historical peaks, and that is even more 
true in the new projections. 


e The shift to service employment is even more pronounced 


in the new projections. Despite a lower total employment 
level in 1995, service sector employment is almost the 
same as in the previous set of projections. The service 
sector had been expected to account for 24.5 percent of 
total jobs in 1995; now, it is expected to hold a 25.4- 
percent share. fe 


manufacturing industries. Two nonmanufacturing industries—computer 
and data processing services and research and development laboratories— 
are included because their product is technical support for manufacturing 
industries. 

The broadest definition of a high technology industry specifies only that 
the proportion of technology-oriented workers to total employment must 
be one and a half times the average for all industries. The narrowest 
definition requires the industry ratio of R&D expenditures to net sales to be 
twice the all-industry average. 

For more information on high tech industries, see Richard W. Riche, 
Daniel E. Hecker, and John U. Burgan, ‘‘High-technology today and 
tomorrow; a small slice of the employment pie,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1983, pp. 50-58. 

6 John H. Tschetter, ‘‘An evaluation of BLS’s projections of 1980 industry 
employment,’’ Monthly Labor Review, August 1984, pp. 12-22. 

7See several articles in the Monthly Labor Review, November 1983, 
pp. 3-49; and Employment Projections for 1995, Bulletin 2197 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, March 1984). 

8 For a discussion of the differences between household and establish- 
ment employment, see the Explanatory Notes in any monthly issue of the 
BLS publication Employment and Earnings. 
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Occupational employment projections: 


the 1984—95 outlook 


The occupational structure of the economy 
is estimated to change through the mid-1990's 


as employment growth rates for many occupations 


depart from historical trends 


GEORGE T. SILVESTRI AND JOHN M. LUKASIEWICZ 


Dacre to the most recent projections of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, occupational employment growth trends 
over the 1984-95 period are expected to depart from the 
recent past for some broad occupational groups and for many 
detailed occupations. Some occupations, especially in the 
clerical group, are expected to slow their rate of growth 
considerably, while others, mainly blue-collar occupations, 
that grew in the past are expected to decline. These changes 
result from a projected slowing of total employment growth, 
from changes in industry growth trends, and from techno- 
logical change affecting the occupational structure of in- 
dustries. Many occupations that expanded rapidly from the 
early 1970’s to the mid-1980’s will still grow faster than 
average, although they are expected to have slower growth 
rates through the mid-1990’s. Despite the slowing of total 
employment growth, from 23 percent to 15 percent, a few 
occupations are expected to grow faster over the 1984—95 
period than over the previous 11 years. 


Broad occupational structure 


Insights into the changing occupational structure of the 
United States, implied by the Bureau’s projections, can be 
obtained by viewing the data in several different ways. The 
first approach presented here is a comparison of past and 
projected growth for the 10 major occupational groups that 


George T. Silvestri and John Lukasiewicz are economists in the Division 
of Occupational Outlook, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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include all the detailed occupations found in the economy. 
(See table 1.) 

Over the 1984—95 period, the three major occupational 
groups having the largest proportion of workers with a col- 
lege education or specialized post-secondary technical train- 
ing are expected to increase faster than the average for all 
occupations (that is, the projected growth rate for total em- 
ployment). The first of these three major groups, executive, 
administrative, and managerial workers, is projected to in- 
crease by 22 percent, compared with the 15-percent growth 
rate for total employment. The demand for salaried man- 
agers is expected to increase rapidly as firms increasingly 
depend on trained management specialists. The projected 
rate of growth for professional specialties is 22 percent, 
with an increase of 2.8 million jobs. Many occupations in 
this group are expected to surge, including computer-related 
occupations, engineering, and health specialties. The ranks 
of technicians and related support workers, with a 29-per- 
cent increase, are projected to grow the fastest of all the 
major occupational groups. This group also had the fastest 
rate of growth from 1973 to 1984. The rate of expansion 
of all three groups, while faster than average, will be slower 
than in the past. 

The number of salesworkers is projected to increase faster 
than average from 1984 to 1995, adding about 2.2 million 
jobs. The projected increase of 20 percent, however, is about 
half of the growth rate experienced from 1973 to 1984. 

Administrative support workers, including clerical, which 
grew about as fast as average during the 1973-84 period, 


employment, 1973-84 and 1984-95 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Total employment 


Executive, administrative, and managerial workers 
Uf XS Te ARAL TO-CH GS. scone. ccs acs 6 oAb bgt urkbg lean nee te ernigec Gp eacecucROAtn ns Gani xr apa 
Technicians and related support workers 
COATES WEST KEL S MM oar staal euler ee eersursaaNs Fotserags CatO np laPvilny etal RNG tke rer sa: aye hupers ets 
Administrative support workers, including clerical 


Privateihousehold! WOFKENS) wee) Ae wc nee wide ais ee calle cheng ies we eee ene 
Service workers, except private household workers ....- 2. sss eee ers ences 
Precision production, craft, and repair workers... 0... eee ee eee ees 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers «2.1... 1. eee eee eee 
Farming, forestry, and fishing workers ........- seer creer erste 


Note: Estimates of 1984 employment, the base year for the 1995 projections, were 
derived from data collected in the Occupational Employment Statistics (o&S) Surveys. 
The 1973-84 change was derived from Current Population Survey (cps) data because OES 


are projected to grow more slowly than average through the 
mid-1990’s. This group is expected to add 1.8 million jobs 
during the 1984—95 period, however, and remain the largest 
group, with 20.5 million workers in 1995. Workers in this 
occupational group are not concentrated in any specific in- 
dustry sector; they are found in virtually every industry in 
the economy. Therefore, differences in employment growth 
trends among industries will have less of an impact on 
clerical workers than on most other broad groups. What is 
already having an effect on the employment of clerical work- 
ers and should be more pronounced through the mid-1990's 
is the rapid spread of computerized office equipment and 
other related office automation. The automation of clerical 
tasks will slow the growth of many detailed occupations, 
including secretaries and typists and cause others, such as 
payroll and timekeeping clerks, to decline. As a result, the 
share of total employment accounted for by the administra- 
tive support group, is projected to decline from 17.5 percent 
in 1984 to 16.7 percent in 1995. 

Private household workers are expected to continue their 
long-term employment decline. However, the rate of decline 
is projected to be considerably slower than the rate of decline 
from 1973 to 1984. 

Service workers, except private household workers, are 
projected to continue to grow faster than total employment, 
despite a significant slowing of the growth rate from 38 
percent during the 1973-84 period to 21 percent for the 
1984-95 period. This occupational group is expected to 
account for more job growth than any other broad group 
and to account for 3.3 million of the 16 million jobs expected 
to be added from 1984 to 1995. In contrast, during the 
1973-84 period, three other occupational groups, managers, 
professional workers, and clerical workers, each added more 
jobs than service workers. The large number of new jobs 
expected to be added by service workers is a result of the 
continued shift of the economy from goods production to 
services production. As in the recent past, employment in 
services-producing industries, particularly those in which 


Table 1. Total civilian employment by broad occupational group, actual 1984 and projected 1995, and percent change in 


umber Poeent [Number [Peet [175-06 


Percent change in 
employment 


1984-95 


106,843 100.0 122,760 14.9 
11,274 10.6 13,762 22.1 
12,805 12.0 15,578 Aided: 

3,206 3.0 4,119 28.7 
11,173 10.5 13,393 19.9 
18,716 17.5 20,499 : 

993 eo 811 
15,589 14.6 18,917 
12,176 11.4 13,601 
17,357 16.2 18,634 
3,554 3.3 3,447 


Surveys for 1973 were not available. The occupational groups in this table conform to the 
cps classification and do not match the oes classification found in table ee 


service workers are concentrated, is expected to continue 
to increase faster than goods-producing industries and ac- 
count for a much greater share of total employment. 

Precision production, craft, and repair occupations are 
projected to grow by nearly 12 percent—somewhat more 
slowly than total employment. Their percent of total em- 
ployment is expected to decline slightly from 11.4 to 11.1 
percent. The increase of these workers is heavily tied to the 
growth of the construction and manufacturing industries in 
which they are concentrated; manufacturing is projected to 
grow slowly, while construction is projected to have average 
growth, thereby slowing the growth of the precision pro- 
duction, craft, and repair occupations. 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers are projected to in- 
crease by only 7 percent from 1984 to 1995. Nevertheless, 
this represents a change from the 1973-84 period when the 
rate for these workers declined. However, during the 1973- 
84 period, employment declined in many manufacturing 
industries in which these workers are concentrated because 
the effects of the 1980-82 recession period were still felt 
in many industries in 1984. Over the 1984—95 period, man- 
ufacturing is projected to grow slowly. Many detailed oc- 
cupations in this major occupational group, including machine 
operators, assemblers, and inspectors, are expected to be 
affected by the new technologies in manufacturing, such as 
computer-aided manufacturing and robotics. However, 
technological change is expected to have less of an impact 
on transportation and material moving occupations in this 
group, such as truck drivers, bus drivers and airplane pilots. 

Farming, forestry, and fishing workers are expected to 
continue to decline because of productivity growth in ag- 
riculture. The projected decline for these workers, about 3 
percent, however, is expected to be about half that in the 
recent past. 


Methodological approach 


The Bureau’s method of developing occupational projec- 
tions provides a method for Bureau analysts to account for 
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the effects of the wide variety of factors that are expected 
to cause changes in employment for specific occupations. 
An industry-occupation matrix is the primary statistical tool 
used for developing occupational projections. The matrix 
for 1984 presents, in percentage terms, the distribution of 
more than 500 occupations in 378 industries based on recent 
surveys of occupational employment by industry.'! The oc- 
cupational structure for each industry was projected to 1995 
through analyses of the factors that are expected to change 
the structure. The projected structure was applied to the 
projected total industry employment derived from the Bu- 
reau’s economic model, which captures expected changes 
in the structure of demand among industries, changes in 
labor requirements per unit of output, and other factors as 
specified in the accompanying articles. 

The complex factors that affect the employment growth 
for detailed occupations can be classified into two catego- 
ries—the expansion of detailed industries and the changing 
occupational structure of industries. The growth of specific 
industries has a significant bearing on the growth of occu- 
pations because occupations account for widely different 
proportions of employment in different industries. For ex- 
ample, the growth of health-related occupations is closely 
tied to the growth of the health services industry, but the 
growth of the banking industry has little direct impact on 
health occupations. 

The main causes of occupational structure changes within 
industries are: (a) technological change, (b) changes in 
business practices and methods of operation, and (c) product 
demand changes. Technological innovations may increase 
or reduce labor requirements for an occupation. For ex- 
ample, the growing use of computer technology is expected 
to increase the requirements for systems analysts and com- 
puter programmers and in nearly all industries these workers 
are expected to account for an increasing share of total 
employment during the 1984—95 period. However, require- 
ments for typists are expected to be reduced because of the 
spreading use of word processing equipment and the amount 
of these workers is projected to decline as a proportion of 
employment in virtually all industries. Nevertheless, in many 
industries, employment of typists is expected to rise as the 
increase in total industry employment overrides the impact 
of technology. 

In addition to technological innovations, changes in busi- 
ness practices and methods of operation affect the occupa- 
tional structure of an industry. For example, the growing 
tendency of businesses to contract out building cleaning 
services will reduce the proportion of employment ac- 
counted for by janitors and cleaners in most industries. 
However, the negative effect on employment of janitors of 
this trend will be offset by significant employment gains in 
the building cleaning services industry. 

Changes in the demand for goods and services provided 
by an industry level will also affect its occupational struc- 
ture. For example, the educational services industry will 
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have an increase in demand for elementary schoolteachers 
as the number of elementary school age children rises, but 
a decline in demand for college teachers as the number of 
college age students declines. Therefore, the occupational 
structure of the educational services industry in 1995 is 
projected to have a larger proportion of elementary school- 
teachers than in 1984 but to also have a smaller proportion 
of college teachers. 

It is important to remember that occupational structure 
changes and industry employment shifts do not operate in 
isolation. The factors interact with one another and it is 
usually not possible to attribute an occupational employment 
change solely to one factor. Computer programmers, for 
example, are generally increasing as a proportion of em- 
ployment in most industries, but overall employment growth 
for this occupation is also affected by increasing total em- 
ployment within most industries that are large employers of 
these computer-related occupations. 

The Bureau has developed three sets of occupational pro- 
jections with each set tied to one of the economic and in- 
dustry employment alternatives presented elsewhere in this 
issue of the Review. The projected staffing patterns of in- 
dustries used to translate industry employment into occu- 
pational employment were identical for all alternatives. The 
different growth rates for occupations among the alterna- 
tives, therefore, reflect the assumptions and analyses that 
underlie the alternative industry employment projections. 

The basic changes in the occupational structure of the 
economy from 1984 to 1995 among the three alternatives 
are similar. Thus, although this article focuses on the mod- 
erate scenario, the discussion would be very similar if either 
of the other scenarios were highlighted. The major differ- 
ences in trends among the alternatives are discussed later 
in this article. Differences in the occupational projections 
among the three alternatives should not be considered as 
the potential range within which projected 1995 employment 
will fall. The potential range is wider because most occu- 
pations are sensitive to a much wider variety of assumptions 
than those that were considered in the alternatives that are 
presented. 


Detailed occupational employment trends 


Projections for detailed occupations having 25,000 or 
more workers in 1984 are presented in table 2.2 The job 
market over the 1984—95 period implied by these projections 
can be viewed from a variety of perspectives. One view 
indicates occupations that are expected to provide the largest 
numerical growth. Another view presents occupations that 
are expected to have the most rapid growth or the largest 
percentage declines. It is also useful to view occupations 
from the perspective of job clusters that contain occupations 
concentrated in specific industrial sectors of the economy 
or which perform related types of activities. Within each 
cluster, occupations generally have wide ranges of skill or 


training requirements. (Text continues on page 51) 


Table 2. Civilian employment in occupations with 25,000 workers or more, actual 1984 and projected 1995 


Total employment (in thousands) 1984-95 employment change 


Occupation 1995 Numbers in thousands Percent 
1984 Low | Moderate} High Low | Moderate | High Low | Moderate | High 
trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend 
Motaieeal TOCCUD ALON S werent dtr oral Matera a fla Wate a os 106,843 | 117,268 | 122,760 | 127,718 | 10,425 15,918 20,875 10 15 20 
Managerial and management related occupations .......... 11,274 13,139 13,762 14,310 1,865 2,487 3,035 sli/ 22 27 
Managerial and administrative occupations ............- 8,833 10,247 10,739 11,176 1,414 1,906 2,344 16 22 27 
Elementary and secondary school principals and assistant 
DUNCIDAISH eR eee an skis cape en 125 133 137 142 ) 12 17 7 10 14 
Food service and lodging managers ..........--.--- 657 711 746 778 55 89 121 8 14 18 
Public administrators, chief executives, legislators, and 
general administrators ...... 2... 0... eee e ene 141 154 158 162 13 7 21 9 12 15 
Management support occupations..............-.+5. 2,441 2,892 3,022 3,133 451 581 692 18 24 28 
AccountantSiand auditors S050: 6 ee se eee 882 Aal35) 1,189 1,235 253 307 353 29 35 40 
Compliance and enforcement inspectors, except 
CONSHUCHONES weenie. Gn Werner oe ar 122 129 131 134 7 10 12 6 8 10 
Construction and building inspectors ..............5. 55 58 59 61 2 4 6 4 7 10 
RostrestinatOrsuen. ke MR sn gee Nene OR ma ale 114 130 136 140 15 21 26 13 19 23 
Personnel specialists and related workers .........-.. 319 365 381 394 46 62 75 14 19 23 
Employment interviewers, private or public employment 
SOIVICE RAPE aNT CMT: CRM nc pect sas 72 90 95 98 19 23 26 26 32 37 
Personnel, training, and labor relations specialists .... . 198 223 232 240 25 34 42 13; 17 21 
Special agents, insurance ..........-.++0see0es 26 29 31 32 3 5 6 12 18 23 
Purchasing agents and buyers ......-... esses eeus 418 460 482 500 43 64 83 10 15 20 
Purchasing agents, except wholesale, retail, and farm 
PIOGUCIS HR ies tec We kone Oo 189 216 225 232 28 36 43 15 19 23 
Wholesale and retail buyers, except farm products .... 229 244 258 269 15 28 39 6 12 17 
Tax examiners, collectors, and revenue agents......... 52 50 51 51 2 1 1 3 3 2 
RCTS oo Be ce oe Ue coe ara ce 78 90 95 100 12 17 21 15 22 27 
Engineers, architects, and surveyors .........-+.++s5-5 1,468 1,896 1,980 2,051 427 511 582 29 35 40 
ERUMEEIS HE anata eee ee ccs eo 1,331 1,734 1,811 1,877 403 480 546 30 36 41 
Aeronautical and astronautical engineers .....-...---:> 48 60 62 64 12 14 16 25 30 33 
Chemical engineefs) . 2.05. .... 255. :-- se eens 56 66 69 72 10 13 16 18 24 29 
Civil engineers, including traffic engineers ...........- 175 214 222 229 39 46 53 22 27 30 
Electrical and electronics engineers ..........2.0055 390 571 597 617 181 206 227 46 53 58 
Industrial engineers, except safety engineers .......... 125 154 162 168 29 37 43 23 29 35 
Mechanical engineers ........-.-+-++- essere 237 303 317 329 66 81 93 28 34 39 
Architects, including landscape architects ............-: 93 113 118 122 20 25 29 21 27 31 
SULVEVOIS Haein erent uate: cea ote ce, oe ee 44 48 50 52 4 6 8 10 14 WW 
Natural, computer, and mathematical scientists ........... 658 886 921 951 229 263 293 35 40 45 
Computer systems analysts, electronic data processing... . . 308 498 520 539 190 212 231 62 69 75 
IBTSCIETHIGIS a ei ee otc cusle win tin aR es 113 126 129 132 13 16 19 12 14 17 
Biological scientists ......... sees ee eset teens 54 62 64 65 8 9 11 14 17 20 
Foresters and conservation scientists ............++5 25 27 27 27 2 2 2 6 ty 8 
Mathematical scientists... ...0--... 20-0 e eee e occas 51 61 63 65 10 12 13 19 23 26 
Physical scientists ....... 2.0.0 eee e eee eee eens 186 202 209 216 16 24 30 9 13 16 
RSLS eee PN eis ice ck Pech, Hy ree eo 85 90 94 97 5 9 12 5 10 14 
Geologists, geophysicists, and oceanographers ........ 46 51 53 55 5 7 8 11 15 18 
CNCIAICSCIEDHSISEeRR Gn cee enue at os Sat mies au 186 212 219 226 26 33 40 14 18 21 
ECUTIONUGISH tn ra ede Bie Oltigiaehele seo Oya gees oie 38 44 45 47 6 7 8 16 19 22 
PSyCHOlogistSueeersees caste otoky tenis eiatram ets es 97 113 118 122 16 21 25 17 22 26 
Social, recreational, and religious workers .....-- +--+ -50> 789 878 910 946 89 121 157 11 15 20 
(BGG ese ce ‘comic tet oNEeS >| RON GRECO Snow cee acres ca OND 296 303 315 328 7 19 32 2 6 11 
Directors, religious activities and education ..........-- 34 35 36 38 1 2 4 2 6 1 
RecreationiwOrkerS. 2. ee ce ct ee es eee 123 144 149 155 21 26 32 a 21 26 
ICAI TETS ees ce el A omtie ten ara) eal aging sles 8 335 396 410 425 61 75 90 18 22 27 
Lawyersvand jO0Q8S) asccl sees ss ets nae 524 674 705 732 151 181 208 29 35 40 
Judges, magistrates, and other judicial WOTKEPS: case. cn. 33 39 40 41 6 7 8 18 21 24 
WORT: < oo. aden ieee en 2 2 eeu OIE ea 490 635 665 691 145 174 200 30 36 4 
Teachers, librarians, and counselors ......-. +--+ e+ esses 4,510 4,815 4,965 5,131 305 456 621 he 10 14 
Teachers, preschool, kindergarten, and elementary ....... 1,660 1,922 1,981 2,047 262 321 387 16 19 23 
Teachers, preschool ...... 2... see ee reer eens 278 307 319 330 29 4 52 10 15 19 
Teachers, kindergarten and elementary .....-..-.---> 1,381 1,615 1,662 1,716 234 281 335 17 20 24 
Teachers, secondary school ........--+-e+esserees 1,045 1,062 1,093 1,129 17 48 83 2 5 8 
College and university faculty. .... 6... 222s eee ee eee 731 636 654 675 —96 -77 —56 -13 -11 -8 
Other teachers and instructors ........--+-eeeeeeeee 747 833 864 894 86 117 147 12 16 20 
Farm and home management advisors ......--.-.->+> 27 23 24 25 =o =3 =/2 =12 —10 -7 
Graduate assistants, teaching .......-----seee rere 145 134 137 142 =12 -8 4 8 6 2 
Instructors, adult (nonvocational) education .........- 132 161 166 171 29 34 39 22 26 30 
Teachers and instructors, vocational education and training 124 134 138 143 9 14 19 8 11 15 
Librarians, archivists, curators, and related workers ....... 174 186 192 198 12 18 24 7A 10 14 
ROTA AIS nee tte sisaanns oniTlen oy <eteatin ce cooe eating nie 155 166 171 177 11 16 22 7 10 14 
(POURRA LR take Mere Gay 0 Rao eho Om eciouarn Deaiaicat 152 176 182 188 23 29 36 15 19 23 
Health diagnosing and treating occupations ............-. 2,610 3,203 3,349 3,489 594 739 879 23 28 34 
Giiropractor sin mereteewen ice kendo ache ee Hay 31 39 40 42 8 9 11 24 29 34 
DEntSts MeN IE a RGR eter eee cane es 156 185 195 203 28 39 47 18 25 30 
Dietitians and nutritionists ... 2... 2. ete ee 48 58 60 62 10 12 15 21 26 31 
Opticians, dispensing and MEASUTINON- Meera wc i sBerian= ose 42 49 51 54 7 10 12 18 23 29 
CM AMIG) a.cioleccoe om a6 ee Gain Donnan oan uaa 29 35 36 38 6 8 10 20 27 34 
RPE CLS Gumi. Sleiaeguardes 8 cee 6 nitiohie Wipgen oaths <iantemati a 151 158 166 173 7 15 22 5 10 14 
Physicians assistants ........--- essere eerste 8 10 12 33 40 46 
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Table 2. Continued—Civilian employment in occupations with 25,000 workers or more, actual 1984 and projected 1995 


Total employment (in thousands) 1984-95 employment change 
ae eee ee Numbers in thousands Percent 


Occupation 
1984 Low | Moderate} High Low | Moderate | High Low | Moderate | High 
trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend 


Physicians and surgeons ..... 2... 2 eee eens 476 556 585 607 81 109 131 17 23 28 

RecisteredinurseSs mers. 10 iis stta bacinin si. = ates terete 1,377 1,753 1,829 1,908 376 452 532 27 33 39 

IRWeTapiStSabrece att ch ceeds sro 4 ete ae feo ee 225 276 287 299 51 62 74 23 28 33 
Occupational therapists ...... Maer: eis eS roe 25 32 33 35 7 8 9 27 31 37 
Physical therapists ....... Ree a a ann 58 79 83 86 21 25 28 36 42 48 
Respiratory therapists); . of00 + sees see eo ee 55 63 66 69 9 11 15 16 21 27 
Speech pathologists and audiologists ............055 47 54 55 57 6 8 10 14 17 21 

Veterinarians and veterinary inspectors ............055 40 47 48 50 7 9 10 18 22 26 

Writers, artists, entertainers, and athletes .... . aoe 1,192 1,406 1,473 1,530 214 281 337 18 24 28 

Artists and) commercial iartistS ee Gch w les ww ie ate ws ate 204 252 264 274 48 60 70 23 29 34 

Designers, except interior designers ......... 0.000005 205 239 251 261 34 46 56 17 22 27 

MUSICIANS Rie Selec kates UO we adayaesirelo sl Seoiaes 192 208 217 226 16 26 35 8 13 18 

Photographers and camera operators .............-55 101 123 129 134 23 29 34 23 29 33 

Producers, directors, actors, and entertainers ........... 50 58 61 63 9 11 14 17 23 27 

Public relations specialists and publicity writers .......... 95 119 125 130 24 30 35 26 32 36 

Radio and TV announcers and newscasters ............ 56 60 62 65 4 6 9 7 11 16 

Reporters and correspondents .........-...-0005e0s 69 79 82 86 10 13 17 14 19 24 

Writers and editors, including technical writers .......... 191 234 245 254 42 54 63 22 28 33 

OCHA GIA UGCHDAUONS @ Aas oss. -1srs, Dit cyadmiman stave eae ans 3.049 3,770 3,935 4,088 

Health technicians and technologists ..............055 1,188 1,329 1,388 1,447 140 ‘8 959 2 7 2 
Dantalanyatentsts eee. hohe crest ac We ieee Eos ca 76 92 98 102 16 22 26 21 29 34 
Sine cacy HOChHIClANSSt ss sete creme as 47 49 50 52 2 3 5 4 7 11 

IGANSEMIPFACTICALNUTSES huh ie,ce easly: costae tune wanes 602 680 708 7 
aeaee oe laboratory technologists and “ . ac ie os : 7 
BCHNICIANSaat meer eta re eee ties f totes oie 236 243 254 

Medical records technicians and technologists ......... 33 42 44 “e 3 10 2 26 at 9 

Radiologic technicians and technologists............. 115 135 141 148 20 27 33 18 23 29 

SUTGICalSENNICIANG aarti alos sckurcueie kee cbs eas steel 36 40 41 43 3 5 7 9 14 20 

Engineering and science technicians and technologists ..... 1,314 1,615 di, 

Engineering technicians ............... ; eee siete 730 978 1 ‘O2 059 Pt 302 223 34 r re 
Civil engineering technicians and technologists ....... 58 71 74 aa 13 16 19 23 28 32 
Electrical and electronics technicians and technologists 404 579 607 629 175 202 225 43 50 56 
Industrial engineering technicians and technologists ... . 27 32 34 35 5 ré 8 20 26 31 

‘ dela engineering technicians and technologists .. 55 71 75 78 16 20 23 30 37 42 
TILES eas NE Acta 0c: Oa a se 345 366 

Physical and life science technicians and technologists . . . 239 270 79 288 31 0 9 3 7 0 

Technicians, except health, engineering, and science ...... 546 826 862 894 279 315 347 51 34 
Broadcast technicians, 2" eee tao. jsc ae eyelets SS ane she os 25 29 30 31 4 5 6 16 ot 55 
COMPUISH PLOGIAMMICS eae. os oe ch vba ba es 341 559 586 609 218 245 268 2 3 
Ratalaial Personnel we ceupien: «cs vodlats as ak a kee cals 53 100 104 108 47 51 * Hs . 
echnical assistants; IDANVER a «cesar cae & We one 42 45 46 47 3 4 ° r "2 

Marketing and sales occupations ..................0.. 

rl: ga, Sap eR es Be "902 | ‘2343 | ‘21460 | ‘2570 | ‘ar | “568 | “err | 23} 90 | 36 

Counterandirentalclerksins ci od on) dipetaravss ooo tennis "96 "93 "98 ‘101 -3 * sal “a ne > 

HISUTARCRSAIGSWOTKENS, Siycr atic: alts eels eek wee 8 371 384 405 422 13 34 ; 3 - ; 

Manufacturing salesworkers ........... 00.000 ce uae 1547 1569 1598 1§23 29 51 ct ° “ 

Real estate agents and brokers ................005. 363 396 415 432 33 % ; , i 
BEGKers Teal eState a weenegs thaie veele « eidh Sus ee 43 48 50 52 5 > 7 : < ~ 
SaleSragems real OStatel ei. et vite cela aes. s oie 320 348 365 380 28 5 } . He * 

ste OStaB AN PIaISO(Gi. Aare soe. as medi’. + sere gy osc 38 42 45 46 5 % 7 3 19 2 

IBSDEIGUNS MStailies «ite p arti okecteasls, abtheveye nied dee ergak 

Securities and financial services salesworkers ........... ae eh a3 ate "6 2 ; = i: 

Stock clerks, sales floor...................00000. 574 607 641 670 7 ie a ~ 

Travelragents wee Meee MN NOR cet aps ae « 72 98 103 108 Pe 67 96 6 12 17 

Wholesale trade salesworkers .................0000 14,248 14,536 14,617 11 688 O88 360 4a0 3 30 35 
2.2: . . . ‘ : : 35 

Administrative support occupations, including clerical ....... 

Adjusters and investigators ......... : Seeeforee hae rh ves . ae a Life er 5 10 14 
Adjustment clerks .......................... 65 74 78 81 ‘ ee Lo eae _ 24 
Bill: and/account: Collectors) :.pie «hac ate ne ene oa tee ows 115 137 144 150 2 4 MN i: a) = 
Insurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators ...... 134 158 166 171 = be = 9 - 30 
Insurance claims and policy processing clerks ......... 125 132 138 143 ; or he s 28 
Welfare eligibility workers and interviewers ........... 59 68 69 71 7 13 18 6 11 15 

Communications equipment operators ................ 472 535 561 585 ; _ i : a 20 
Talechane operatarsitareen ates en, ke 456 519 545 5 = 89 113 13 19 24 

ential Office Operators i Se.5. un leita oy Mes ote 77 64 68 _ 63 89 112 14 19 25 

Directory assistance operators ...............00. 32 28 30 ate ae —- wy oa at 

Switchboard operators ................. _ - = ROIS = St 7 
STL ke 347 426 447 466 79 100 118 23 29 i 

Computer operators and peripheral equipment operators ... . 311 434 454 472 ; 
Computer operators, except peripheral equipment....... 241 337 353 366 ‘< is oe 3 Ps = 
Peripheral EDP equipment operators ............... 70 97 102 106 96 4 125 40 46 52 

Duplicating, mail, and other office machine operators ...... 153 170 178 1 7 ~ = . A 

Financial records processing occupations .............. 2,629 2,676 2,812 os Hs 7 ig a! 21 
Billing, cost, and rate clerks ...............0000.. ‘216 "240 254 ot 25 s = : e 
Billing, posting, and calculating machine operators ..... 234 258 272 om . = “s es 18 23 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks ........, 1,973 1,990 2,091 2,178 : ee +4 i 16 21 
Payroll and timekeeping clerks ................... 207 188 196 ‘204 2 ir oe : 4 Hd 

pnformation clarks co. & sana salem ete Mee Ne alas nyc 737 810 855 -4 | -10 -5 1) 

894 72 117 157 10 16 21 


Hotel desk clerks: ey eae I tere oars ss 


Table 2. Continued—Civilian employment in occupations with 25,000 workers or more, actual 1984 and projected 1995 


Total employment (in thousands) 1984-95 employment change 
Occupation re Numbers in thousands Percent 


1984 Low | Moderate | High Low | Moderate | High Low | Moderate | High 
trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend 


New accounts clerks, banking ...........++eeeeue 72 78 82 85 6 10 14 9 14 19 
Receptionists and information clerks ...........0055 458 512 542 566 54 83 108 12 18 24 
Reservation and transportation ticket agents and travel 
CIGIKS PMR ee ten. oo eR cus Sonics ate wena eke 109 111 116 121 3 7 12 2 6 11 
Mail and message distribution workers ............4.- 802 757 796 842 — 45 —5 40 —6 —1 5 
Mail clerks, except mailing machine operators and postal 
ROINICRUEE tte Bt ucrerin) oc feralirs. atic sites aes 136 135 140 144 -2 3 8 -1 3 6 
MIESSENGEIS mee eR nl cee chai suse gu = a kee 67 74 78 81 7 10 14 10 16 20 
RostalinaiheCanielS: Gitekce es crete ke Mee es oe 281 273 389 308 -8 8 27 -3 3 10 
POStaSETVICG CIRIKS sia p= 48 eG ceo eens ee oN? 274 290 309 — 43 -27 —8 —13 -9 —3 
Material recording, scheduling, dispatching, and distributing 
(GUT E MTS. coccile.s & Glee sea-c; (then peewee ofptonc teen 2,417 2,426 2,545 2,650 10 128 234 0 5 10 
DISpatchBISm een ity ary ors acta cleere ae apes meee eo 203 225 235 243 22 32 40 11 16 20 
Dispatchers, except police, fire, and ambulance ........ 144 161 169 176 17 25 32 12 17 22 
Dispatchers, police, fire, and ambulance...........-. 59 63 65 67 5 6 8 8 11 14 
WMatenmreaders: UtiliteS | xeotey saver eis one tree tro ees 50 51 53 55 1 | 5 1 6 10 
Order fillers, wholesale and retail sales ...........0055 226 208 219 229 —18 -7 3 -8 -3 1 
PVOCHTOMEME CIETKS oie cies dete aus caciiine felaxeuana ts + Noise = le 53 56 58 60 3 5 7 6 10 14 
Production, planning, and expediting clerks ..........-. 214 222 233 242 ) 19 29 4 i) 13 
Stock clerks, stockroom, warehouse, or yard .........-. 788 734 772 805 —54 —16 17 -7 =2 2 
Traffic, shipping, and receiving clerks .........-.-.-0- 651 676 711 742 26 61 91 4 9 14 
Weighers, measurers, checkers, and samplers, recordkeeping 37 37 39 44 0 2 4 0 5 10 
Records processing occupations, except financial .......... 893 957 1,001 1,040 63 107 146 7 12 16 
BEORelage GleIKGiatenis ie ethene nueale- Mrmorcagapeins © 29 33 35 37 4 6 7 13 20 25 
ILC T CIE UK S Meee less le Siadisgcn oo ase temlie Pati, irae ooh 289 282 296 308 -7 7 19 -2 2 if 
Library assistants and bookmobile drivers .........+005 122 130 134 139 9 12 17 U 10 14 
Order clerks, material, merchandise, and service......... 297 337 355 370 40 57 73 13 19 25 
Personnel clerks, except payroll and timekeeping ......... 108 123 127 131 14 19 22 13 17 21 
TAT BPIEME NG GES Satter ote, Goctorice eon: yhrodoap ee eS errabtelis tein ahenin 37 39 41 42 2 4 6 6 11 16 
Secretaries, stenographers, and typists ..........se+e00- 4,027 4,027 4,209 4,372 0 182 345 0 5 9 
Searetanlesh eee Me tee Ne etrewna, ones dats 2,797 2,928 3,064 3,186 131 268 389 5 10 14 
StanOOMapNOrS end cy ceas creer eta new ne Da pe en 239 138 143 148 —102 —96 —92 —42 —40 — 38 
I VOISIS Mme ace sea ek ode Oita ee 991 962 1,002 1,038 —29 11 47 -3 1 5 
Other clerical and administrative support workers ........-. 5,744 6,177 6,455 6,707 433 711 963 8 12 17 
BH UTC KS Se ee eT Miele tit ee oan 33 40 4 42 6 7 9 19 23 26 
BraciieeCKOl Steen ery tiers is etme ce 9 olbnee eeoreau ely 34 41 43 44 if ) 10 21 26 31 
Customer service representatives, utilities ...........-. 92 103 108 113 11 16 21 12 18 23 
Data entry keyers, except composing ......-..+-s+05> 324 319 334 347 -§ 10 23 -2 3 7 
Generaliottice ClerKS este lee Pewee ew eee 2,398 2,511 2,629 2,734 113 231 336 5 10 14 
Roamvandicedit ClEIKS. wc cae. ss wee es ee ees 123 137 144 150 14 21 27 11 17 22 
SECC CIAIKS Mt ok. Ditties clea ore coi V etl oR 93 78 81 84 —15 —12 -9 —16 -13 -9 
Teacher aides and educational assistants ...........+-- 479 548 566 586 70 88 107 15 18 22 
THN Tg... SR bah & Gc cacyehn Prirwe eyecare aC 493 492 517 539 -1 24 47 0 5 9 
Service occupations ........-.+s-se secs eee reece 16,582 18,891 19,728 20,548 2,309 3,147 3,966 14 19 24 
Building service occupations ........- 0s eee esses 2,981 3,274 3,425 3,566 293 444 584 10 15 20 
Janitors and cleaners, including maids and housekeeping 
iP Tiel)  eteh Goe aeeode » Mieeinc airs Siacron 2,940 3,233 3,383 3,522 293 443 582 10 15 20 
Pest controllers and assistants ........-- +e esse eee 41 41 42 44 0 1 3 -1 3 7 
Food and beverage preparers and service occupations ....... 6,637 7,772 8,130 8,490 1,135 1,493 1,853 17 23 28 
Bakers, bread and pastry .......--- essere rece 68 76 80 84 9 13 17 13 19 25 
Barten Gerster ec cee rt cdr ene ei 400 489 512 535 89 112 135 22 28 34 
Cooks, except short order... ....--- 2 +s seer reese 884 1,050 1,095 1,140 165 210 256 19 24 29 
Cooks, institutional or cafeteria... .....-. 02. secre 421 478 494 512 57 73 91 13 17 22 
Cooksmrestarant:...2. 0.50. se eee ee eee ee eee 463 572 601 628 109 138 164 23 30 36 
Cooks, short order and specialty fast food ..........-:- 425 476 499 521 51 74 96 12 17 23 
Dining room and cafeteria attendants and barroom helpers . . 307 364 381 399 56 74 91 18 24 30 
Food preparation and service workers, fast fOOd/ «mee as “A 1,201 1,354 1,417 1,481 152 215 279 13 18 23 
Food preparation workers, except fast {OOCiae cme tn << 987 1,155 1,205 1,258 169 219 271 17 22 28 
Hosts and hostesses, restaurant, lounge, and coffee shop... 132 160 168 176 29 36 44 22 28 34 
Waiters and waitresses .....-.-- eee eee etre ete 1,625 1,953 2,049 2,142 329 424 517 20 26 32 
Health service and related occupations .....-.-.-+-+-+-+> 1,666 2,080 2,164 2,259 415 498 593 25 30 36 
“Dental assistantS- 2: . = : cet ental oe neck eae 169 204 217 226 35 48 57 20 28 34 
Medical assistants .....---- cece eee teeters 128 195 207 216 67 79 88 53 62 69 
Nursing aides and psychiatric aides .......----++00-s 1,268 1,567 1,621 1,693 299 353 424 24 28 33 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and altendantS! wn. vucrs. cos Moat a 1,204 1,501 1,552 1,621 297 348 416 25 29 35 
Psyohiatic aideSs. oo error era oe met oe 64 66 69 72 2 5 8 3 8 13 
Pharmacy assistants .......---.++se025 epi aeoR 37 42 43 45 4 6 8 12 17 22 
Physical and correctional therapy assistants and aides ..... 33 40 42 44 7 9 11 23 28 35 
Personal service occupations ......-.----e+rererrres 1,574 1,782 1,870 1,950 208 295 375 13 19 24 
Amusement and recreation attendants ............++5: ee ut yo i) cf . . - . 
rters and bellhops ......-- eee reer eres 
ad A : a F ‘ Liat OR shea th eines AR 94 94 98 104 0 4 9 0 4 10 
Chile care WOrkelSame,- ces tess ot res ne aes 572 596 626 651 24 55 80 4 10 14 
Cosmetologists and related workers .......-2+-s0s00> 524 639 674 704 116 150 180 22 29 34 
Flight attendants)... 0-2. 622+ ees ewe te te 64 74 77 81 10 13 17 15 20 26 
Social welfare service aides ......---- + esse errr 98 122 126 132 24 28 33 24 29 34 
Ushers, lobby attendants, and ticket takers..........--- 42 44 46 48 2 4 6 5 9 13 


Private household workers ....-.-- 2+ seer rer erect 
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Table 2. Continued—Civilian employment in occupations with 25,000 workers or more, actual 1984 and projected 1995 


Total employment (in thousands) 1984-95 employment change 
baa ee! Numbers in thousands Percent 


who. hs 1984 Low | Moderate} High Low | Moderate} High Low | Moderate 
trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend 
Protective service occupations ...........++.sseeeeaee 1,924 2,227 2,306 2,379 303 382 455 16 “ 
Correctionvofticarssand: jallers? ....c.eta.c 5 sie acs rcs oene 130 171 175 180 41 45 a 4 he 
Firefighting OCCUDATIONS secre sevice coanmsrcitee Pekpe eins te 308 347 356 365 39 48 5 ic 
Firetightorsommenne cei txnct eee sagncsrars eta terareo rm ape 243 273 280 287 31 38 45 13 : 
Firefighting and prevention supervisors ............-- 57 64 66 68 8 9 11 13 6 
PaligerandvdetectveS.e-tice-reieeied dacs cnonsberge = ote rats 520 572 586 600 51 66 80 10 13 
Police and detective supervisors ..............+005 104 113 116 118 9 12 is 9 11 
Police detectives and investigators ..............055 64 69 70 71 5 6 7 8 10 
Police patrolrotticers naw. eacie ootetecsnsee ls abbey ects eye 353 390 400 411 37 48 58 10 13 
GhossinduguarGs meer tenets tocar ae totes asd cie aie ens ste 75 80 82 84 4 7 9 6 9 
CLETIEY “Ges.cl8 6 heel ea otto OE mans Geer meer 733 879 921 958 146 188 225 20 26 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and related occupations ......... 3,554 3,291 3,447 3,567 — 264 — 108 12 -7 -3 
Supervisors, farming, forestry, and agriculture related 
OCCUNAIONS earn remote eer tete eens ksheteere tora oie 82 75 78 81 -7 -4 =—1 —8 —§ 
Agriculture related occupations ..............-000 eee 740 798 830 857 58 90 117 8 12 
Animal caretakers, except farm .............0005 eee 69 78 81 83 9 12 14 13 17 
Gardeners and groundskeepers, except farm ............ 650 699 727 752 49 77 102 8 12 
Farm WOLkelsmcemee ener vie sinters lowterscsinighags 1,079 911 958 988 — 168 —121 -91 —16 -11 
RALMErSranGMaluManagelSumers aay dcakelen act nt s..2 aie 1,442 1,315 1,380 1,432 —127 —62 -11 -9 —4 
FISHEIS MUMMERS ean tlappeloar sacs <eee'ete mets ae =, scar de 46 42 44 47 -4 —2 1 —9 —4 
Forestry and logging occupations ................0.. 135 119 125 131 —16 —10 —4 —12 -7 
Blue-collar worker supervisors ...........00000 00 eae 1,470 1,481 1,555 1,622 11 85 152 1 6 
GONStrCHON trad eS areer aunts trae tareghicavar ye aorrve.« wale 3,347 3,583 3,743 3,877 236 396 530 7 12 
Bricklayers:ang Stone: MaSONS: 224. vue eee ee a 140 148 155 161 8 15 20 5 11 
CalDentels serrariepen eek thre mdb tern asi blir ce cps aye eee 944 998 1,046 1,085 54 101 140 6 11 
GCampebinstalersemceacSrtsae uiniere core tio-o Abia yse sae ome 71 78 82 86 8 11 15 11 16 
Ceiling tile installers and acoustical carpenters .......... 25 28 29 29 3 4 5 11 15 
Concrete and terrazzo finishers ..............000005 106 118 123 127 12 17 21 12 16 
Drywall installers and finishers ..................... 106 112 117 121 6 11 15 6 11 
TEV WANRINSLAIETS mt Meter nets ket dooms sere eee taae to 62 65 69 71 4 7 10 6 12 
TANGS Meester acanic ome tre ccs charade heave a 31 33 34 35 2 3 4 8 11 
ElQctrichariSume semen teres ct tiras sce oni thasrc Metals ern cre 633 61 88 112 16 
ee Seon Ne Cate irons SRmeeerra swe 6 
Play ANGrSUIGTS were gets qiorias i cncP SR, oraos, Sake A ames 2 
Highway maintenance workers ................00005 143 147 151 155 4 8 12 3 6 
INSEIGUOMWOIKEISe ices cn. Gest t s chorerchental « wlan 52 57 59 61 5 7 9 9 14 
Paintersrand papeinangers: dewicm.. ae otis oe enveres wide 378 378 395 409 0 17 31 0 4 
Pipelayers and pipelaying fitters .............. 0.000, 48 54 56 58 5 7 9 11 15 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters................ 395 436 455 472 42 61 77 11 15 
TOES n.d Anode cee co ROO 3 a ee A 122 132 138 143 10 16 21 8 13 
Structural and reinforcing metal workers .............. 86 98 102 106 12 16 19 14 18 
Reinforcing metal workers| ......06....-.c0000 00 35 39 41 42 5 7 8 14 19 
SUCH Hal INCA WOTKETS scan oo nibs aba ache masons, © 308 52 59 61 63 7 9 12 13 18 
Extractive and related workers, including blasterers ......... 175 170 178 184 -—5 2 8 -3 1 


FROST AD OUISer teens wei Aa acs tere va, esas sles es GO 


Mechanics, installers, and repairers ................... 855 9 15 
Communications equipment mechanics, installation, and 
fat eed 5 <nter aa eel a een ee 73 72 76 79 -1 3 6 -2 4 
Central office and PBX installers and repairers ......... 39 42 44 46 3 5 7 7 13 
Electrical and electronic equipment mechanics, installers, and 
repairers ...... Geer a ee eee Se ee: or 503 530 557 580 27 53 76 5 11 
Data processing equipment repairers ............... 50 74 78 81 24 28 31 49 56 
Electric motor, transformer, and related repairers ....... 25 28 30 31 4 5 6 15 21 
Electronic home entertainment equipment repairers ...... 52 56 59 62 4 7 10 7 13 
Electronics repairers, commercial and industrial equipment 56 62 64 65 6 8 10 11 14 
Station installers and repairers, telephone ............ 111 87 92 96 —24 —19 =15 —22 -17 
Telephone and cable TV line installers and repairers .... . 183 193 202 211 10 20 28 i 11 
Machinery and related mechanics, installers, and repairers 1,452 1,559 1,632 1,702 106 179 250 7 12 
Industrial machinery mechanics .................. 430 443 464 483 13 34 54 3 8 
Machinery maintenance mechanics, marine equipment 27 29 30 31 2 3 4 6 11 
Machinery maintenance mechanics, textile machine ... . 26 21 22 23 -5 —4 -3 —19 - 16 
“grote maintenance mechanics, water and power 
EU: oo Se Sn. ne <r 32 34 
Machinery maintenance workers ................ 61 61 = 3 d 3 é ; 5 
Maintenance repairers, general utility ............. 878 970 1,015 1,057 92 137 179 10 16 
Millwrights pon Lar Oe ee Peau) Capa meee A oe 84 85 89 95 1 6 11 1 v4 
Vehicle and mobile equipment mechanics and repairers... . . 1,577 1,786 1,874 1,951 209 297 374 13 19 
Aircraft mechanics and engine specialists ..........., 106 122 125 128 15 18 22 14 
Automotive body and related repairers .............., 183 204 215 224 21 32 41 1 ie 
Automotive and motorcycle mechanics .............. 922 1,052 1,107 1,154 131 185 232 14 0 
Bus and truck mechanics and diesel engine specialists 211 246 259 '270 36 48 59 17 os 
Mobile heavy equipment mechanics, except engines .... . 77 86 89 92 9 12 15 12 tS 
Fall (Cat ite fid) Orsi men eee a tT Umea cits areas a 27 20 21 22 =7, —6 =) = 20 > 
omallengine Specidlists wacac ote te So ales s cn ved 33 36 38 40 4 6 8 12 ea 
Other mechanics, installers, and repairers ............, 786 85 
Coin and vending machine servicers and repairers ...... 33 36 7. . i be ri “ “ 


Heating, air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics and 
installers 
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trend 


Table 2. Continued—Civilian employment in occupations with 25,000 workers or more, actual 1984 and projected 1995 


Total employment (in thousands) 1984-95 employment change 
Occupation 1995 Numbers in thousands Percent 
1984 Low Moderate High Low Moderate High Low | Moderate | High 
trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend 
Office machine and cash register SRLVICE Simesp ase noe 53 65 68 71 13 16 19 24 30 35 
Precision instrument repairers... 2... 00s 57 63 65 68 5 8 11 9 14 19 
Tire repairers and changers .........---:--s-2055 85 91 96 100 6 11 15 if 13 18 
Precision production occupations ............-...2000- 2,854 2,992 3,140 3,266 138 287 412 5 10 14 
Precision f00d WGIKEIS .c sae cles cena re Ae es ee 302 280 293 304 —22 -9 2 -7 —3 1 
Bakarsemantactucin Game + nee cena oe bie eps ts 48 47 50 52 -1 2 4 —1 3 ih 
Butchers and meatcutters ..........-.. Beane 222 203 213 220 —18 =—9 = 8 4 1 
Precision metal workerS 2.5.05... 20 see eee , 944 995 1,044 1,084 52 100 141 5 11 15 
BOUOEAKCS: ties sco ses Gl cunjies ss ee oem a 38 40 41 43 2 4 6 6 10 15 
Jewelers and silversmiths ......... rac ndty.-ekepals 32 33 35 or 1 3 5 2 8 14 
Machinists meoreea. ASGta icon hd arses feo a anemia 354 372 391 407 18 37 53 5 10 15 
Sheet metal workers ........ Fo inhi ne ae 232 254 265 274 22 33 41 9 14 18 
moO Wandidie Makers; ac ses a eee ees 8G 165 172 181 188 8 16 23 5 10 14 
Precision printing workers... ..-.- 22-0 sees eee 113 125 129 134 12 16 21 10 14 18 
Compositors, typesetters, and arrangers, precision ...... 37 39 44 42 2 4 5 7 10 14 
Lithography and photoengraving workers, precision ..... 45 51 53 55 6 7 9 12 17 21 
Precision textile, apparel, and furnishings workers ........ 266 259 273 284 =7 7 18 —3 3 7 
Custom tailors and sewers .........----000055 oe 127 133 141 146 6 13 19 5 10 15 
Shoe and leather workers and repairers, precision ...... 43 34 35 37, —10 -8 —7 —23 —19 —15 
MIDHOISKCTEIS: ec ete enc iele oe ose gates tS oie ee 63 66 69 72 3 6 9 5 10 14 
Precision woodworkers ......--- 2-0 s eee reece eee 199 219 231 241 20 32 4 10 16 21 
Cabinetmakers and bench carpenters .........------ 99 113 118 123 13 19 24 13 19 24 
Rireitire tINiStielGemee deere cere eugee Soe knoe arene ne 34 35 37 39 1 4 5 4 10 16 
AMGGGNTACHIiStS i ase ik cease ic Sere suean Kons pare 45 49 52 54 4 7 9 9 15 19 
Inspectors and related occupations ......-...++-.+--- 689 732 769 802 43 80 113 6 12 16 
Inspectors, testers, and graders, precision ......-..-. 254 288 302 315 34 49 61 14 19 24 
Other production inspectors, testers, graders, and sorters 435 444 467 487 9 31 52 2 7 12 
Other precision workers .....---- eres cere ree 340 381 401 417 44 60 (ie 12 18 23 
Dental laboratory technicians, precision ......--.-+-5 51 57 61 64 6 10 13 11 19 25 
Photographic process workers. precision .......--- 25 30 32 33 5 7 8 21 27 32 
Machine setters, set-up operators, operators and tenders ..... §,553 5.472 5,748 5,996 -81 196 443 =1 4 8 
Numerical contro! machine too! operators and tenders. metal 
MA aStiC mas eee te ee sie Geis» wie bee 57 70 74 ft 14 17 20 24 30 35 
Combination machine tool setters, set-up operators. 
Operators, and tenders. /. wee eee tees 108 131 136 141 23 29 33 22 27 31 
Machine too! cutting and forming setters, operators, and 
tenders, metal and plastic ........-.--+++-+-:: 846 779 820 857 — 66 —26 12 -8 -3 1 
Drilling machine tool setters and set-up operators, metal 
EHOUTIR CULMS, SbCl Whores Sica nner eRe emcee cae 64 61 64 67 —3 0 2 -§ 0 4 
Extruding and drawing machine setters and set-up 
operators, metal and plastic ........--.---50> 28 24 25 27 —4 —3 -1 —14 -9 -2 
Grinding machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
MlastiCtee ee a een ceete ete cares ye erees nb 95 89 94 98 -§ 0 3) =5 =1 3 
Lathe machine tool setters and set-up operators, metal and 
JESUS 9.25 Socio le cote Somer anus 98 93 98 102 —5 0 4 -5 0 4 
Machine forming operators and tenders, metal and plastic 171 157 165 173 —15 =7 1 -9 —4 1 
Machine tool cutting operators and tenders, metal and 
WESUR a: Gao dh Wn gels niag ca nie OIG 170 155 163 170 —16 -8 =1 =9 —4 0 
Milling machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
Gite 5 oo Gagne uae teria igs ane eek Grerc 35 34 35 37 -2 0 1 —5 0 4 
Press machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
MERIT 32 2 co cb > Oey oeries SSI Nie cheers 48 45 47 49 -4 -2 0 —8 -3 1 
Punching machine setters and set-up operators, metal and 
NESTS ©. oe se lehe Gan eRmna a 2 cArieeue ich os ae 63 58 61 64 -§ -2 1 —8 —3 1 
Metal fabricating machine setters, operators, and related 
RVTKET See eco ec aan ean eae te 192 220 231 240 28 39 49 15 20 25 
Metal fabricators, structural metal products.......-..-- 44 51 53 55 i 10 iN 7 22 26 
Welding machine operators, tenders, setters, and set-up 
GREIatolse Mine Soe ose eee 130 149 157 163 19 26 33 14 20 25 
Metal and plastic process machine setters, operators, and 
Felated(WOrKerS: «5.00.00 2+ -seeme see erent 304 342 362 382 39 58 79 13 19 26 
Electric plating machine operators, tenders, setters, and 
set-up operators, metal and plastic ..........--. 48 55 58 60 6 9 12 13 19 25 
Metal molding machine operators, tenders, setters, and set- 
UD OPEratOS ess eae is eee ee 37 38 40 42 0 3 5 1 7 12 
Plastic molding machine operators, tenders, setters, and 
SOUPTOPCIAtOlS, bo packs a oo a ee 144 175 185 195 31 42 52 22 29 36 
Printing, binding, and related workers .......--..----- 407 443 461 478 36 54 71 9 13 18 
Bindery machine operators, setters, and set-up operators 70 79 82 86 ) 13 16 14 18 23 
Printing press operators .....----s2ee ses ee ees 222 239 248 257 17 26 35 7 12 16 
Offset lithographic press setters and set-up operators .. 69 76 78 81 6 9 12 9 13 17 
Printing press machine operators and tenders ......- 113 123 128 133 10 15 20 9 14 18 
Typesetting and composing machine operators and tenders . . 36 38 39 44 2 4 5 6 10 14 
Textile and related setters, operators, and related workers .. . 1,422 1,190 1,253 1,310 — 232 —169 —113 —16 —12 —8 
Laundry and drycleaning machine operators and tenders, 
Saal presseré ‘ migon a, tahoe ie BRS 125 134 141 148 9 16 23 fh 13 18 
ressing machine operators and tenders, textile, arment, 3 
ee a es 116 101 106 110 —15 —10 —6 =—13 =9 —5§ 
Sewing machine operators, garment ......----+---> 676 534 563 586 —141 —113 89 21 Ve 13 
Sewing machine operators, nongarment .......---+-> 136 128 135 142 -7 =i 6 -—5 0 4 


Shoe sewing machine operators and tendetSi. cee cae 33 21 22 24 —12 —10 =9 — 36 —32 —28 
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occupations with 25,000 workers or more, actual 1984 and projected 1995 
Total employment (in thousands) 1984-95 employment change 


Numbers in thousands Percent 


Occupation 
: Moderate High Low Moderate High Low | Moderate | High 
trend trend trend trend trend trend trend trend 


Textile machine operators, tenders, setters, and set-up 

operators, winding 
Woodworking machine setters, operators, and other related 
workers 7 

Sawing machine operators, tenders, setters, and set-u 
operators 

Woodworking machine operato 
up operators : 


Table 2. Continued—Civilian employment in 


Other machine setters, set-up operators. operators. and 
tenders 

Boiler operators and tenders. low pressure 
Cementing and gluing machine operators and tenders 
Chemical equipment controllers, operators. and tenders . . . 
Crushing and mixing machine operators and tenders 
Cutting and slicing machine operators and tenders 
Electronic semiconductor processors 
Extruding and forming machine operators and tenders... . 
Furnace, kiln, or kettle operators and tenders 
Packaging and filling machine operators and tenders 
Painting machine operators and tenders 
Painters, transportation equipment 
Paper goods machine setters and set-up operators 
Photographic processing machine operators and tenders . . 


ow 
NNMONWWAYDOWNOW 


Hand working occupations, including assemblers and 

fabricators 

Precision assemblers 
Electrical and electronic equipment assemblers, precision 
Electromechanical equipment assemblers, precision 
Machine builders and other precision machine assemblers 

Other hand workers, including assemblers and fabricators . . . 
Cannery workers 
Cutters and trimmers, hand 
Electrical and electronic assemblers 
Machine assemblers 
Meat, poultry, and fish cutters and trimmers, hand 
Painting, coating, and decorating workers, hand 
Welders and cutters 


Plant and system occupations 
Chemical plant and system operators 
Power distributors and dispatchers 
Stationary engineers 
Water and liquid waste treatment plant and system operators 


Transportation and material moving machine and vehicle 
operators 
Aircraft pilots and flight engineers 
Motor vehicle operators 
Busdrivers 
Busdrivers, local and intercity 
Busdrivers, school 
Tax drivers and chauffeurs 
Truck drivers 
Rail transportation workers 
Railroad brake, signal, and switch operators 
Water transportation and related workers 
Parking lot attendants 
Service station attendants 
Material moving equipment operators 
Conveyor operators and tenders 
Hoist, winch, and crane operators 
Industrial truck and tractor operators 
Operating engineers 


Helpers, laborers, and material movers, hand 
Helpers, construction trades 
Helpers, extractive workers 
Machine feeders and offbearers 


Refuse collectors 
Hand packers and packagers 
Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 


‘Wage and salary workers only. 
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Occupations adding largest number of jobs. Thirty-seven 
of the 500 detailed occupations for which projections were 
developed account for about one-half of the projected total 
job growth between 1984 and 1995. (See table 3.) About 
one-fourth of the occupations generally require a college 
degree, roughly the same proportion found among all jobs 
in the economy. In general, these occupations are numer- 
ically large (only two had less than 300,000 workers in 
1984). Some of these occupations have projected rates of 
growth that are average or higher. However, others are 
projected to grow more slowly than average, but because 
of their employment size they will add significant numbers 
of new jobs over the 1984-95 period. Collectively, these 
37 occupations accounted for 36 percent of total employ- 
ment in 1984, and this proportion is expected to increase 
only to 39 percent by 1995. 

The detailed occupations in table 3 do not include what 
are called residual categories for the major occupational 
groups. The residual categories are often very large because 
they contain a wide range of job titles and therefore account 
for much of the group’s employment growth. For instance, 
the residual category, ‘‘all other managers and administra- 
tors,’’ is projected to grow by more than 1.8 million workers 


Table 3. Occupations with the largest job growth, 1984-95 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Cashiers 

Registered nurses .... . 

Janitors and cleaners, including maid and housekeeping Cleaners 
Truck drivers 

Waiters and waitresses 

Wholesale trade salesworkers 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants 

Salespersons, retail 

Accountants and auditors 


Teachers, kindergarten and elementary 

Secretaries .. 

Computer programmers 

General office clerks 

Food preparation workers, excluding fast food 

Food preparation and service workers, fast food 
Computer systems analysts, electronic data processing 
Electrical and electronics engineers 

Electrical and electronics technicians and technologists 


Guards 

Automotive and motorcycle mechanics 
Lawyers 

Cosmetologists and related workers 

Cooks, restaurant 

Maintenance repairers, general utility 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks 


Carpenters 

Switchboard operators 

Food service and lodging managers 
Electricians 

Teacher aides and educational assistants 
Blue-collar worker supervisors 
Receptionists and information clerks 
Mechanical engineers 


out of a total growth of 1.9 million workers in the major 
occupational group, managerial and administrative workers. 


Fastest growing and fastest declining occupations. The 
fastest growing occupations provide a different perspective 
to future occupational employment changes. (See table 4.) 
It is important to note that some of these occupations are 
increasing rapidly from relatively small employment levels 
and, therefore, are not found on the list of occupations that 
will add the most new jobs. Notable exceptions are computer 
programmers, computer systems analysts, electrical and 
electronics engineers, and electrical and electronics tech- 
nicians and technologists. These technologically oriented 
occupations, however, collectively do not account for a 
large portion of jobs projected to be added in 1995. Almost 
half of the 20 fastest growing occupations are in the com- 
puter field or health field, which will continue to be among 
those with the strongest future growth. 

Table 5 shows the 20 most rapidly declining occupations. 
Most are concentrated in industries that have recently con- 
tracted and are expected to continue to do so. Several are 
in the apparel and textile industries, both of which have 
suffered employment losses because of foreign competition 


~= 


Change in employment 
Percent of total 
1984-95 job growth 


[—Wmer [Percent | “a8t 
29.8 
32.8 
15a 
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26.1 
29.6 
28.9 
12.6 
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Table 4. Fastest growing occupations, 1984-95 
(Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Paralegal personnel 

Computer programmers 

Computer systems analysts, electronic data processing (EDP) 
Medical assistants 

Data processing equipment repairers 

Electrical and electronics engineers 

Electrical and electronics technicians and technologists 
Computer operators, except peripheral equipment 

Peripheral EDP equipment operators 

Travel agents 


Physical therapists 

Physician assistants 

Securities and financial services salesworkers 

Mechanical engineering technicians and technologists 

Lawyers 

Correction officers and jailers 

Accountants and auditors 

Mechanical engineers 

Registered nurses 

Employment interviewers, private or public employment service 


and technological improvements. These two industries com- 
bined are projected to lose about 350,000 jobs by 1995. 
Other declining occupations are in railroad transportation, 
agriculture, and private households, industries which are 
expected to continue their long-run declines. Occupations 
that are expected to be affected adversely by technological 
changes are stenographers, industrial truck and tractor op- 
erators, telephone station installers and repairers, and sta- 
tistical clerks. 


Jobs clusters 


Computer occupations. The applications for computers have 
expanded dramatically over the last two decades, and it 
appears that they will continue to do so through the mid- 
1990’s. Workers engaged in developing computer-based 
systems and in operating these systems are projected to 
increase substantially by 1995. The number of computer 
systems analysts is projected to grow 69 percent from 1984 
to 1995, adding more than 212,000 jobs. This occupation 
will benefit from the rise in new computer applications. 
Computer programmers are expected to increase 72 percent 
by 1995, or by 245,000 jobs over this period. The mounting 
number of new computer applications and the need to mod- 
ify existing systems should bring about rapid employment 
growth for computer programmers, despite the increasing 
efficiency of programming methods. 

Computer operators should continue their healthy em- 
ployment growth, increasing 46 percent or by 111,000 jobs 
between 1984 and 1995. This increase is expected to occur 
as more small and medium size firms introduce more com- 
prehensive computer systems. 

The number of data processing equipment repairers is pro- 
jected to increase about 56 percent, adding 28,000 Jobs by 
1995. Many of these workers will be needed to service the 
more mechanical computer-related equipment, such as disk 
and tape drives and printers, in addition to computers. Com- 
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Change in employment Percent of total 
Employment 1984-95 job growth 


Percent 1984-95 
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puters have become increasingly modular in construction, leading 
to greater ease of repair, but the number of computers is 
expected to increase rapidly enough to require the services of 
numerous data processing equipment repairers. 

Data entry keyers are the only computer-related occu- 
pation not expected to grow rapidly. The technology for 
data entry is changing so fast that fewer keypunch operators 
are needed. These workers are being replaced by terminal 
operators, many of whom do this work only incidentally to 
their main functions, for example, airline ticket agents, 
cashiers, and so forth. Optical character recognition equip- 
ment and direct sensing equipment are other ways of in- 
putting data without using data entry keyers. 


Scientific and technical occupations. High technology in- 
dustry growth and the increasing use of high technology 
products in the economy as a whole will lead to the in- 
creasing employment of scientific and technical personnel. 
Engineers are projected to increase 36 percent during the 
1984-95 period, adding 480,000 jobs. Much of this sharp 
rise will be found among electrical and electronic engineers 
(up 206,000) engaged in developing computers, commu- 
nications equipment, and defense-related electronic equip- 
ment. Mechanical engineers and civil engineers are two 
other numerically important engineering specialties which 
are expected to grow rapidly. Mechanical engineers, with 
projected growth of 81,000 jobs from 1984 to 1995, will 
be needed to keep product design and production methods 
up-to-date as a part of industry’s desire to remain compet- 
itive. Civil engineers, up 46,000 jobs, will be needed for 
additional heavy construction. 

Engineering and scientific technicians and technologists 
are projected to grow 28 percent between 1984 and 1995, 
adding 371,000 jobs. These occupations follow the em- 
ployment trends of their related scientific and engineering 
occupations. Drafters are expected to be a major exception . 


among the technician occupations. They are expected to 
increase more slowly than the average for total employment, 
owing to the introduction of computer-aided design (CAD) 
equipment, which has increased the efficiency of drafting 
operations, and is expected to continue. The expanding need 
for drafting work and the ability of management to improve 
the quality of work by using CAD, however, will prevent a 
decline in drafters, despite the greater efficiency of the new 
equipment. 

Biological scientists are projected to increase about av- 
erage between 1984 and 1995, as they continue to develop 
drugs, food products, and chemicals. The number of chem- 
ists is projected to rise 10 percent, or slower than average, 
reflecting the relatively mature industries in which they are 
concentrated. Mathematical scientists should have faster than 
average growth, mainly as a result of increased statistical 
work and mathematical modeling. 


Health-related occupations. Occupations in the health care 
field, including medical professionals, technicians, and ser- 
vice workers, are projected to increase by 26 percent and 
add 1.4 million jobs by 1995. This faster than average rate 
of growth, however, will not be uniform across industries 
and occupations related to the delivery of health care. The 
hospital industry, in particular, is undergoing major changes 
in the services it provides and in the occupational skill mix 
needed to provide them. Hospital employment soared over 
the 1973-84 period, but slower than average growth is 


Table 5. Fastest declining occupations, 1984-95 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Percent decline 


Occupation in employment 


Stenographers .........--.-- — 40.3 
Shoe sewing machine operators and 

ROHURIS Medes oo es —31.5 
Railroad brake, signal, and switch 

QperdtOrs Sa. ee —26.4 
Rail car repairers ........---- —22.3 
Furnace, kiln, or kettle operators 

anditenders: a. ..2.0% Sele ws — 20.9 
Shoe and leather workers and 

repairers, precision ......--. — 18.6 
Private household workers .....- — 18.3 
Station installers and repairers, 

fel PHONG ors ars say os —17.4 
Sewing machine operators, 

(EAU Le ypee Ree te ane eye —16.7 
Textile machine operators, tenders, 

setters, and set-up operators, 

WIA je tert eel ses = nes esl = —15.7 
Machinery maintenance mechanics, 

textile machines .....--.--- —14.8 
Statistical clerks ......--+++-- —12.7 
Industrial truck and tractor 

GperdtOrsie. fr ke —11.9 
Central office operators ....-..- —11.5 
Farm workers ...-------++-+* ~ . - 


College and university faculty .... 
Farm and home management 
AUUISORS ee aoe eerste Oe 
Extruding and drawing machine 
setters and set-up operators, 
metal and plastic ........--- 
Pressing machine operators and 
tenders, textile, garment and 
USI TE (0 lt era, ene i PPO eco 
Postal service clerks ...-..---- 


projected for the 1984—95 period. Despite the deceleration 
in hospital employment, faster than average growth is pro- 
jected for nursing homes, doctors’ offices, and outpatient 
care facilities. 

Cost-containment pressures, technological advances that 
allow sophisticated care to be provided on an outpatient 
basis, and consumer demand for community-based and home 
health care will have an adverse impact on some occupations 
and a favorable impact on others. Surgical technicians are 
projected to grow as fast as the average employment growth 
for all occupations and medical and clinical laboratory tech- 
nologists are projected to grow more slowly than average. 
The number of physicians’ assistants, however, is expected 
to grow much faster than the economy’s projected average 
growth as hospitals and health maintenance organizations 
employ more of them to help contain costs. Additional op- 
portunities for physicians’ assistants are also expected in 
large multi-specialty offices of physicians. The number of 
medical records technologists and technicians is also ex- 
pected to grow much faster than average, owing to the great 
importance of the medical records department to hospitals 
in monitoring and reducing costs. Medical assistants are 
also projected to grow much faster than average. Contrib- 
uting to future job growth is the projected increase in the 
number of physicians in practice and the extremely rapid 
growth in outpatient care facilities, such as urgent care cen- 
ters and ‘‘surgicenters.”’ 

Most other health occupations are expected to experience 
faster or higher than average growth. Registered nurses are 
expected to remain the largest specialty with 1.8 million 
workers in 1995—an increase of 33 percent over 1984, 
creating 452,000 jobs. Most of the job growth for registered 
nurses is expected to occur in hospitals, despite the relatively 
slow rate of growth for this industry within the health ser- 
vices sector. Their importance in hospitals will increase as 
they take over some of the functions performed by other 
health personnel. The next largest group, nursing aides, 
orderlies, and attendants, is projected to increase by 29 
percent and 348,000 new jobs, followed by licensed prac- 
tical nurses—up 18 percent and 106,000 new jobs. The 
dominant factor contributing to job growth for both nurses 
aides and licensed practical nurses is the aging of the pop- 
ulation. Care of the aged, however, is expected to continue 
to shift away from hospitals to nursing homes and home 
health care. By 1995, nursing homes (with a projected rate 
of growth of 44 percent) should move ahead of hospitals as 
the primary employer of both nurses aides and licensed 
practical nurses. 

Physicians and surgeons are another large occupational 
group that is projected to increase faster than average—up 
23 percent. Other smaller health occupations that are pro- 
jected to grow rapidly include physical therapists, occu- 
pational therapists, dental hygienists, dental assistants, and 
dietitians. 


Occupations in education, 
53 


Education-related occupations. 
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as a group, are projected to grow about as fast as average. 
However, different rates of change are expected for the 
various specialties owing to changing demographics of the 
school-age population and other factors determining the rates 
of growth or decline of employment at the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and post-secondary levels. 

Kindergarten and elementary schoolteachers are projected 
to increase 20 percent and add 281,000 new jobs. School 
enrollments at the elementary level are expected to become 
a larger proportion of total enrollments and teacher-pupil 
ratios are also expected to increase. Favorable employment 
opportunities are expected for teacher aides and educational 
assistants—up 18 percent and about 88,000 new jobs. 

Secondary schoolteachers are projected to grow more slowly 
than average (5 percent), adding 48,000 jobs. While sec- 
ondary school enrollments are expected to become a smaller 
proportion of total school enrollments, the effect of this 
relative decline will be moderated somewhat by an increase 
in teacher-pupil ratios. 

College and university faculty are projected to decline 
from 731,000 in 1984 to 654,000 in 1995, a loss of 77,000 
jobs to the profession. The primary reason for this drop is 
the expected decline in college enrollments through 1995. 

The number of vocational education and training teachers 
and instructors is expected to have an average rate of in- 
crease. The number of 18- to 24-year-olds, who are the 
primary consumers of vocational education, will decline 
through 1995. However, this decline is expected to be par- 
tially offset by an increase in the number of adults who may 
need retraining because of technological displacement. 

Preschool teachers also grew rapidly in the past and are 
now projected to increase only as fast as average in the 
future. The rate of increase in the population under 5 years 
of age and in the labor force participation rate of women 
are both expected to slow down through 1995. 

The numbers of professional librarians, library techni- 
cians, and library assistants are all expected to grow more 
slowly than average because of the slow enrollment growth 
in schools, where most library occupations are found, and 
the continued trend to automate the circulation, cataloging, 
and acquisition departments of most libraries. 


Office clerical workers. This group experienced a rapid 
growth in the 1960’s and average growth in the 1970’s but 
is projected to grow more slowly than average between 1984 
and 1995. In addition to the direct impact that computerized 
office equipment will have on the clerical work force, the 
rate of employment growth of these workers is expected to 
be further slowed as more and more professionals and man- 
agers use desktop personal computers and executive work- 
stations to do some of the work previously delegated to 
support staff. 

In spite of the slowing employment growth, it is important 
to remember that office clerical workers are projected to add 
almost 2 million jobs and remain the largest major occu- 
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pational group in 1995 with 20.5 million workers. The num- 
ber of new jobs created is large, even with slow growth, 
because of the relatively large employment base in 1984. 
Significant numbers of new jobs in the future are expected 
to be added in several clerical fields, including secretaries 
(268,000 jobs); general office clerks (231,000 jobs); book- 
keeping, accounting, and auditing clerks (118,000 jobs); 
and receptionists and information clerks (83,000 jobs). 

Other occupations are expected to be more severely af- 
fected by office automation and other types of technological 
changes that will result in little or no job growth for some 
and declining employment for others. Typists, for example, 
will continue to be affected by developments in word pro- 
cessing and are expected to have little change in employment 
from 1984 to 1995. Low growth rates are also expected for 
file clerks; reservation and transportation ticket agents; traffic, 
shipping, and receiving clerks; and production, planning, 
and expediting clerks. Several occupations are expected to 
decline in employment between 1984 and 1995, including 
stenographers (down 40 percent), statistical clerks (down 
13 percent), and payroll and timekeeping clerks (down 5 
percent). 

Technological changes in specific industries are also ex- 
pected to adversely affect certain occupations. The imple- 
mentation of electronic switching in the telephone industry, 
for example, is projected to cause the number of central 
office operators to decline by 11 percent. Also, the rapid 
spread of automated teller machines and the increased use 
of electronic funds transfer in banking is expected to cause 
tellers to increase more slowly than average, in contrast to 
the rapid growth that has occurred for many years. United 
States Postal Service clerks are projected to decline by 9 
percent owing to the further application of technologies that 
reduce labor requirements in this occupation, including 
computer forwarding, optical character recognition, sorting 
devices, and electronic weighing of mail. Many of these 
same technological advances will curtail the need for mail 
clerks (except mailing machine operators and postal ser- 
vice), but rapid growth of private express mail companies 
is expected to moderate some of the impact and result in 
little change in employment for the occupation. 

Some clerical occupations are projected to increase sig- 
nificantly, despite technological changes because they are 
concentrated in industries that are expected to increase in 
employment. Among these occupations are switchboard op- 
erators, adjustment clerks, bill and account collectors, in- 
surance adjusters and investigators, court clerks, and credit 
checkers. 


Service occupations, except private household workers. A 
continued trend toward eating outside the home is foreseen, 
but within the eating and drinking industry, a slowing in 
the growth of employment in fast-food establishments and 
an increase in restaurants is expected. A rapid projected rate 
of growth for the industry overall will result in a faster than 


average increase for food and beverage service occupations 
with 1.5 million jobs added by 1995. Among the occupa- 
tions in this group projected to add large numbers of new 
jobs are waiters and waitresses (424,000); food preparation 
workers, except fast-food (219,000); and restaurant cooks 
(138,000). Because of their large employment size, food 
preparation and service workers in fast food restaurants are 
projected to add 215,000 jobs, despite only average growth. 

The number of janitors and cleaners is projected to show 
average growth, 15 percent, but because of the size of the 
occupation this will result in 443,000 new jobs. In most 
industries, however, janitors and cleaners will decline as a 
proportion of employment, as contractors will increasingly 
provide these services. An exception is the services to build- 
ings industry, in which the large concentration of these 
employees is expected to grow very rapidly. 

The numbers of police and detectives and of workers in 
firefighting occupations are both projected to increase as fast 
as the average, adding 66,000 and 48,000 new jobs. Guards 
are expected to increase at a faster than average rate, adding 
almost 188,000 new jobs. As with janitors and cleaners, 
their services are increasingly being purchased by contract- 
ing out. 

About 295,000 new jobs are expected to be added by 
personal service workers. Several of the detailed occupa- 
tions are projected to grow faster than average, including 
flight attendants, cosmetologists and related workers, so- 
cial welfare service aides, and amusement and recreation 
attendants. 


Construction trades. The construction trades are expected 
to experience a moderate employment growth of 12 percent 
between 1984 and 1995. However, even this moderate growth 
should generate 396,000 additional jobs because of the large 
employment in this group of occupations. 

Carpenters, the largest of the construction trades, are 
projected to grow about as fast as average and add about 
100,000 jobs between 1984 and 1995. Electricians, another 
large construction trade, should have more significant em- 
ployment growth between 1984 and 1995, with a growth 
rate of 16 percent and 88,000 additional jobs. The employ- 
ment of electricians is split about evenly between those 
working in the construction industry and those doing main- 
tenance work throughout the rest of the economy. 


Mechanics and repairers. Mechanics, installers, and re- 
pairers are projected to increase 15 percent, adding 647,000 
new jobs by 1995. Many of these occupations are employed 
in manufacturing which tends to slow their growth, but they 
are also found outside manufacturing, sharing the more rapid 
expansion of those industries. Wherever mechanics, install- 
ers, and repairers are employed, they have increased em- 
ployment to some extent because of the growing use of 
capital equipment which requires maintenance and repair. 
Automotive and motorcycle mechanics are projected to 


add 185,000 jobs. Bus and truck mechanics and diesel en- 
gine specialists should add another 48,000 jobs. Automotive 
body and related repairers should gain 32,000 jobs by 1995. 
Thus, motor vehicles are expected to be responsible for 
about two-fifths of the total growth of the mechanics and 
repairs occupational group. 

Other occupations in this group also contribute signifi- 
cantly to its employment growth. General utility mainte- 
nance repairers are projected to-add 137,000 jobs. Heating, 
air conditioning, and refrigeration mechanics and installers 
are expected to add 29,000 new jobs. 


Production occupations. Employment growth of produc- 
tion occupations is closely tied to the growth of manufac- 
turing employment. Within the production worker cluster, 
the occupational group of helpers, laborers, and material 
movers (hand) should increase more slowly than average 
because of the growing use of automation in manufacturing. 
Blue-collar worker supervisors are projected to increase more 
slowly than average but add 85,000 additional jobs because 
of the large size of the occupation. Other occupations within 
the production worker cluster are also affected by changing 
practices within the manufacturing industries. 

Precision production jobs overall are projected to increase 
by 10 percent, with about 287,000 new jobs. Precision 
inspectors, testers, and graders should increase rapidly, up 
almost 49,000 jobs, as more emphasis is placed on quality 
control of high technology products. Sheet metal workers 
should gain almost 33,000 jobs. Machinists are being af- 
fected by the introduction of numerically controlled machine 
tools which require less specialized set-up procedures and 
therefore, their numbers are expected to grow more slowly 
than average. 

Machine setters, set-up operators, and tenders are projected 
to increase by only 4 percent because of increasing automation 
in most manufacturing industries. However, this slow growth 
should still yield 196,000 more jobs on account of the large 
size of this group of occupations. The number of plastic mold- 
ing machine operators and tenders would, under the assump- 
tions used by BLS in developing these projections, grow faster 
than average between 1984 and 1995. This growth results 
from the increasing substitution of plastics for other materials 
in manufactured goods. Many of the textile and garment oc- 
cupations in this group should decline mainly as employment 
in the apparel and textile industries decline as a result of 
increasing foreign competition. 

The handworking occupations, including assemblers and 
fabricators, are projected to grow more slowly than average. 
Precision assemblers, however, should increase as fast as 
average, adding 66,000 jobs in the high technology indus- 
tries, such as electronics, aircraft, and machine tools. 


Transportation and material moving occupations. 
Employment in this group of occupations generally follows 
overall economic activity, increasing when total employ- 
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ment is increasing and declining in recessions. After peaking 
in 1979, employment for this group declined during the 
recessions of 1980 and 1982. With recovery in 1984, em- 
ployment rose again and is now projected to increase about 
as fast as total employment, adding 528,000 jobs by 1995. 

The largest detailed occupation in the group is truck driv- 
ers, with employment projected to increase from 2.5 million 
in 1984 to 2.9 million in 1995. No significant technological 
developments are anticipated that would adversely affect 
their employment. Average growth is also expected for both 
the drivers of school buses and local and intercity buses. 
The fastest growing occupation in this group is aircraft pilots 
and flight engineers (23 percent), whose employment is 
expected to be favorably influenced by the faster than av- 
erage growth projected for the air transportation industry. 

Some transportation and material moving occupations will 
be adversely affected by declining industry employment and 
others by technological change. The rapid decline in em- 
ployment projected for the railroad industry (from 369,000 
to 272,000) will cause railroad transportation workers to 
decline. The shift to self-service gasoline stations will con- 
tinue to have an impact on the employment of service station 
attendants, with little change in employment projected over 
the 1984-95 period. Industrial truck and tractor operators 
are projected to lose 46,000 jobs owing to technological 
innovations. New industrial trucks that are linked to the 
dispatcher by computer will make their operators more pro- 
ductive and the growth of automated warehouses will elim- 
inate the need for many of these workers. 


Low and high alternative projections 


Total employment in the moderate-trend projections var- 
ies by only about 4 percent from both the low and high 
alternatives. The distribution of employment by broad oc- 
cupational group varies little among the alternatives (table 6) 
because of offsetting changes within the major occupational 
groups. In looking at specific occupations, however, sig- 
nificant differences may exist between the moderate and 
either the low and high alternatives (table 2). The differences 


Table 6. Percent distribution of total employment by 
major occupation group, 1984 and projected 1995 
alternativves 


Occupation 


Total employment 

Executive administrativve, and managerial 
workers 

Professional workers 

Technical and related support 

Salesworkers 


Administrative support workers, including 
clerical 


Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household 
workers 

Precision production, craft, and repair 
workers 

Operators, fabricators, and laborers 

Farming, forestry, and fishing workers .. . . 
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in occupational employment from one scenario to another 
are caused only by differences in projected industry em- 
ployment levels because the same set of occupational staff- 
ing patterns were used for all three scenarios. The following 
identifies the top 10 occupations with the greatest numerical 
differences between the alternative (high or low) projected 
employment and the moderate-trend employment: 


Employment 

Occupation difference 
Salespersons, retail........./s6iee tacts a> Dene ee 159,000 
Janitors and) Cleaners) cence eas ie eee 150,000 
Truckdtivers es. .06 cote eae este eee 143,000 
Secretaries? Go. fe. sos ton setae ee tate ote oie nine tete 137,000 
Cashiers *%3. 28499 2. Gea ee eee oe 126,000 
Generalloffice’clerks "se. te tte ee eee 118,000 
Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks .... 101,000 
Waiters: and ,waitressesssei) tei ote ae er bie 96,000 
Registered nurses) crap cnieteiters ieteiege ohh deena 76,000 
Blue-collar Worker SUPELVISOLS f. samecea poleeeieals 74,000 


Data uses and limitations 


The current and projected occupational employment data 
presented in this article were developed at a detailed industry 
level as part of a national industry-occupation employment 
matrix. Data on specific occupations from the matrix along 
with other information on training requirements, nature of 
work, working conditions, and earnings will be used in the 
1986-87 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
which will be issued in the spring of 1986. In addition to 
being used in the development of career guidance infor- 
mation, national occupational employment data and projec- 
tions are used at all levels of government, and by others, 
to formulate education plans, including vocational education 
and training requirements. 

Most discussions of future job opportunities focus on the 
employment growth in industries and occupations. Because 
faster growing industries and occupations generally offer 
better opportunities for employment and advancement, em- 
ployment growth is an important gauge of job outlook. 
However, it is not the only one. Another element in the 
employment outlook is replacement needs. Replacement 
openings occur as people leave occupations. Some individ- 
uals transfer to other occupations as a step up the career 
ladder or to change careers. Some temporarily stop working, 
perhaps to return to school or care for a family, and some 
leave the labor force permanently—retirees, for example. 
In many occupations, as a consequence, replacement needs 
are more important than openings owing to growth in an 
occupation.* Another consideration in interpreting the data 
on occupational demand is the availability or supply of 
workers trained or educated to enter an occupation. Even 
with rapidly expanding job openings from either growth or 
replacement needs, jobseekers may have a difficult time 
finding a job because the supply of workers is expanding 
at an even faster pace. ia 


'Data on occupational distribution patterns are derived from the Oc- 
cupational Employment Statistics surveys for all nonagricultural industries, 
except private households. See Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1982), for a description of the OES survey. 

2Table 2 includes only detailed occupations with employment of 25,000 
or more in 1984. Projections developed in greater detail with employment 
of 5,000 or more in 1984 will be published in the spring of 1986 in 
Occupational Projections and Training Data, 1986 edition. Current and 
projected occupational employment estimates are developed by the Bureau 


FOOTNOTES 


national matrix is developed by applying data on occupational staffing 
patterns of industries collected in the Occupational Employment Statistics 
program to estimates of annual average industry employment collected in 
the Current Employment Statistics program. These surveys count jobs 
rather than people; therefore, the employment estimates contained in this 
report are different from those derived from a count of individuals in the 
Current Population Survey. 


3 A discussion of replacements, including rates for selected occupations, 
will appear in Occupational Projections and Training Data to be available 


in the National Industry—Occupational Employment Matrix program. The in the spring of 1986. 
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Commissioner Neill’s mediation activities 


Although the President and Congress called upon [BLS Commissioner 
Charles P.] Neill for many tasks, mediation of labor disputes proved to 
be his major and most absorbing public work. As Commissioner, he helped 
settle some 60 railway controversies, and his involvement in railroad labor 
relations extended into World War I, when he served on the first Railway 
Board of Adjustment. 

The Erdman Act of 1898 had provided for a board of mediation for 
railroad disputes, with the Commissioner of Labor as a member, but the 
act’s procedures had been asked for only once during [Commissioner 
Carroll D.] Wright’s tenure. In December 1906, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company applied to the board when it found itself threatened by a 
jurisdictional dispute between two railway unions. Although one of the 
unions was skeptical at first about the board’s role, it viewed the final 
result favorably, finding that ‘“‘Mr. Neill applied himself with such dili- 
gence to the task of bringing about an adjustment that he was soon familiar 
with every detail of the controversy. He was absolutely fair to all inter- 
ested.’’ Within a month, the unions agreed to an arbitration panel. This 
success, coupled with the broadening scope of railroad collective bargain- 
ing agreements, spurred use of the act’s machinery. 

Neill noted that, in the beginning, the companies viewed him with some 
suspicion since they presumed him to be pro-labor because of his position. 
But, he said, ‘‘After the first case or two, why, they became convinced 
of my fair-mindedness.’’ He further explained. ‘‘There is no occasion to 
charge either side, as a rule, with unfairness. . . . It is human nature to 
want to be fair. But it is also human nature to be self-centered. Therefore, 
each side has an entirely different conception of what is fair.”’ 


—JosEpH P. GOLDBERG AND WILLIAM T. MOYE 


The First Hundred Years of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin 2235 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1985). 
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BLS projections procedures 


For several decades, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
preparing 5 to 15 year projections of the U.S. economy. Since 
the early 1970’s, projections have been prepared on a regular 
2-year cycle. The projections cover the future size and com- 
position of the labor force, the rate of aggregate economic 
growth, industrial production, and industrial and occupational 
employment. The data serve a number of users who need in- 
formation on future changes in the U.S. economy. The infor- 
mation on future employment opportunities by occupation, for 
example, is used by counselors, educators, and others helping 
young persons choose a career, and by officials who plan ed- 
ucation and training programs. 

Over the years, the procedures used to develop the projec- 
tions have undergone many changes, as new data series were 
released and economic and statistical tools improved. Since the 
late 1970’s, the BLS projection methodology has been relatively 
unchanged and it is that system which is described below. 

The BLS projections are developed in a series of five steps 
each of which is based on a separate model: (1) labor force; 
(2) aggregate economic performance; (3) industry final demand 
and total industry production; (4) industry employment; and 
(5) occupational employment. While each of these five steps 
is conducted separately, the projection model used in each step 
depends upon inputs from the earlier step and feeds logically 
into the next. Although the models used to develop projections 
for each step in the process are complex, they provide only a 
framework for detailed analysis of the structure and compo- 
sition of the economy in the future. As a result of detailed 
analyses, the models are run and rerun, assumptions are revised, 
and the results are reviewed until, in the judgment of the BLS 
staff, projections are achieved for all of the integral parts of 
the system which are both reasonable and internally consistent. 


(1) The labor force projections, the first step in the BLS 
projections sequence, are determined by the future age, sex, 
and racial composition of the population and by trends in the 
labor force participation rates—the percent of a specified group 
in the population who will be working or seeking work. The 
population projections, prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, are based on trends in birth rates, death rates, and net 
migration. With the population projections in hand, BLS ana- 
lyzes and projects changes in labor force participation rates for 
82 age, sex, and race groups. 

The labor force participation rate projection for each group 
is developed by first selecting a trend rate of change based on 
participation rate behavior during 1962-1984 or for some sub- 
period which analysis indicates is more appropriate. Second, 
the rate is modified when the time-series projections for the 
specific group appears inconsistent with the results of cross- 
sectional and cohort analyses. This second step, in which many 
of the selected growth rates are averaged, ensures consistency 
among the various groups. Finally, the sizes of the anticipated 
labor force are calculated by applying the labor force partici- 
pation rates to the population projections. The results are again 
reviewed for consistency. 


(2) Aggregate economic performance-the second model in 
the BLS projection procedures—is developed by projecting the 
Gross National Product (GNP), and major categories of demand 
and income. Because the purpose of the BLS projections is to 
identify long-term trends, no attempt is made to project cyclical 
movements. The labor force and population projections are but 
two of many inputs used in the model. Alternative economic 
scenarios, usually three, are developed to provide controls for 
the various categories of demand and employment. The scen- 
arios encompass a range of possible rates of growth. In later 
stages of the projection process, industry output and employ- 
ment projections and occupational projections are developed 
that are consistent with the aggregate economic alternatives. 

Wharton Econometrics developed the model used by the 
Bureau to project aggregate economic trends, in response to a 
competitive procurement process. The Wharton long-term model 
is a system of behavioral relationships and identities based on 
annual data and designed to allow an analyst to explore the 
determinants of medium- to long-term growth in the U.S. econ- 
omy. Made up of approximately 2,400 equations, the model 
is driven by a set of 900 exogenous variables. Under the terms 
of this agreement, the Bureau uses the Wharton long-term mac- 
roeconomic model to develop the BLS projections. BLS analysts 
determine the assumptions and values for the exogenous var- 
iables and equation adjustments in the Wharton model. 

The exogenous variables include true policy variables, such 
as various Federal transfer programs, the response of the mon- 
etary authority to growth in the economy, and the level of the 
armed forces. They also include variables for which other re- 
liable and generally accepted projections are available, such as 
the population projections developed by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Finally, the exogenous variables include those items 
which are too volatile or too politically determined to project. 
The former group includes such items as economic growth and 
inflation rates in the economies of the major trading partners 
of the United States and the long-term behavior of the U.S. 
dollar’s exchange value. The latter group includes items such 
as energy prices. 

It should be noted that the BLs does not rely on the Wharton 
model alone for projecting possible trends in the future. Rather, 
the model provides a framework for the preparation of a con- 
sistent set of economy-wide projections given a set of exoge- 
nous assumptions. BLS analysts then review the aggregate results 
for reasonableness. The review includes checks on internal 
consistency, evaluation of continuity with past trends, and com- 
parisons with projections made by others. Although the review 
tends to focus on such items as GNP, unemployment, and pro- 
ductivity, the model’s framework ensures that other important 
measures of economic performance are not overlooked. 


(3) The BLS projection procedure then moves from the ag- 
gregate to the industrial level. For the industry output projec- 
tions, the U.S. economy is disaggregated into 156 producing 
sectors that cover the U.S. industrial structure, both the public 
and private. The framework for this procedure is an input-output 


model. The initial input-output data used by BLS are prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The development of projections of industry output begin with 
the aggregate demand projections from the Wharton model. In 
this model, projections are made for 14 categories of con- 
sumption, 4 types of investment, 15 end-use categories of for- 
eign trade, and 6 categories of government spending. A further 
disaggregation of the values from the model is then undertaken: 
purchases of producers’ durable equipment, for example, is 
estimated for 107 consuming industries. 

Furthermore, to develop industry output projections, pro- 
vision is made to allow for shifts in the industrial makeup of 
a given demand category. This is accomplished by projecting 
“‘bridge tables’’ relating individual types of demand to pro- 
ducing industries. The bridge table is a percent distribution for 
each given demand category, such as for a consumption cat- 
egory or for investment, among each of the 156 industries in 
the BLS input-output model. In projecting changes in these 
bridge tables, expected changes in technology, consumer tastes 
or buying patterns, the industrial pattern of exports and imports, 
the future composition of each industry’s business investment, 
and other structural factors are considered. 

The next element in developing industry output projections 
is the projection of the input-output table which accounts for 
the changes in the input pattern or the way in which goods or 
services are produced by each industry. In general, two types 
of changes in these input patterns are made in developing a 
future input-output table: (a) those made to the inputs of a 
specific industry (as, for example, the changes in inputs in the 
publishing industry); and, (b) those made to the inputs of a 
specific commodity in all or most industries (as for increased 
use of business services across a wide spectrum of industries). 
These changes are based on studies of specific industries con- 
ducted internally or by other organizations both within and 
outside of government. Changing the input patterns in the future 
input-output table is the procedure used to accommodate the 
impacts of expected relative price changes, or future changes 
in technology. The output requirements by industry are devel- 
oped by multiplying the projected input-output table, by the 
projected changes in the level, and in the distribution of final 
demand. 


(4) The projected changes in industryemployment are com- 
puted based on the projected changes in output and other fac- 
tors. BLS uses a regression model containing an equation for 
each industry to estimate worker-hours as a function of (a) the 
industry’s output, (b) aggregate capacity utilization, (c) the rel- 
ative price of labor, and (d) a technology variable as approx- 
imated by the output/capital ratio. For each industry, worker- 
hours are converted into jobs using trends in average annual 
hours for that industry. In order to balance total employment 
from the aggregate projections with the sum of employment 
projections, a number of iterations of the process are necessary. 

The projections of employment for the 156 producing sectors 
in the economic growth model are further disaggregated using 


a time series regression model into 378 industries that, with 
few exceptions, correspond to three-digit Standard Industrial 
Classification codes. The 378 resulting projections are reviewed 
in light of a broad range of economic information. These pro- 
jections are then used as inputs into the process of projecting 
occupational employment. 


(5) The model used to develop the occupational employment 
projections is an industry-occupation matrix showing the dis- 
tribution of employment for 378 industries and for more than 
550 detailed occupations. Occupation staffing patterns for the 
industries are based on data collected by State Employment 
Security Agencies and analyzed by BLS. 

Staffing patterns of industries in the base-year industry-oc- 
cupation matrix are projected to the target year of the projec- 
tions to account for changes expected to occur because of 
technological change, shifts in product mix, and other factors. 
The changes introduced into the input-output model for ex- 
pected technological change, as an example, may also change 
future staffing patterns in industries using the new technology. 
(For example, one would expect greater employment of com- 
puter specialists as computer technology spreads across indus- 
tries.) The projected industry employment data are applied to 
the projected industry occupational staffing patterns, yielding 
employment by occupation for each industry. This is aggregated 
across all industries to yield total occupational employment for 
the projected year. 


Final review 


An important element of the projection system is its com- 
prehensive structure. To ensure the internal consistency of this 
large structure, the BLS projection procedure encompasses de- 
tailed review and analysis of the results at each stage for rea- 
sonableness and for consistency with the results from other 
stages of the BLS projections. For example, changes in staffing 
patterns in the occupational model are closely related to changes 
in industry productivity and technology. projections are re- 
viewed in detail by the BLS Office of Productivity and Tech- 
nology. In short, the final results reflect innumerable interactions 
among staff members who focus on particular variables in the 
model. Because of this review, BLS’ projection process con- 
verges to an internally consistent set of employment projections 
across a substantial number of industries and occupations. 
The continued cross-checking of the assumptions and results 
makes it difficult to quantify the effects of each change in each 
variable. 

The projection process at the Bureau of Labor Statistics does 
not end with the development and publication of a set of pro- 
jections. Once the target year is reached, BLS evaluates the 
average of the projections to determine what changes in as- 
sumptions or models would have made them more accurate. 
Knowing the sources of errors helps improve the projection 
process. It also highlights for users the imprecise nature of 
making statements about future economic, industrial activity, 
or employment growth. 
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Research 
Summaries 


Earnings of employees 
in certificated air carriers 


HARRY B. WILLIAMS 


Earnings of airline captains and their flight crews vary sub- 
stantially, according to a survey of certificated air carriers 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.' Gross monthly 
earnings of airline captains ranged from less than $4,000 to 
over $12,000 in June 1984, for an average of $8,154. In- 
dividual earnings of first officers (copilots) ranged from less 
than $2,500 to over $8,000, while those of second officers/ 
flight engineers ranged from under $1,500 to at least $7,000. 
Monthly averages for these occupations were $5,327 and 
$4,534. Flight attendants, the largest occupation in the sur- 
vey with 57,000 employees, earned from $1,000 to more 
than $3,000 a month. Their average for June 1984 was 
$2,038. 

The relatively wide dispersion of earnings within each of 
the pilot categories reflects such factors as basic salaries 
(which vary by length of service), number of credited flight 
hours, hourly pay, mileage, and gross aircraft weight.” The 
importance to pilot pay of each of these factors varies widely 
by carrier revenue size class (major carriers, national car- 
riers, and regional carriers) and, within each class, by in- 
dividual airline. For flight attendants, basic rates and extra 
pay for credited flight hours above a specified number were 
the two major pay components. Pay scales for each factor 
differed among airlines by type of aircraft. 

In addition, recent collective bargaining agreements may 
have contributed to pay variations recorded by the survey. 
Some of these settlements include wage rates for new hires 
that are substantially below those for employees with the 
company before a specified date. However, these ‘‘two- 
tier’” wage provisions usually eliminate the earnings dis- 
parity over a specified period, such as 3 or 6 years. 

More than nine-tenths of the pilots and flight engineers 
were in airlines with labor-management agreements cov- 
ering a majority of such workers in June 1984. Among the 
other occupational groups, agreements applied to about four- 


Harry B. Williams is an economist in the Office of Wages and Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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fifths each of the flight attendants and maintenance and 
related workers, and to one-third of the customer service 
and clerical employees. Individual carriers typically nego- 
tiate labor agreements nationwide with a number of unions, 
each representing a particular employee group. Conse- 
quently, many carriers have six or seven agreements with 
different durations and expiration dates. 


Occupational earnings. Straight-time weekly earnings were 
developed for four occupational categories—aircraft con- 
trol, customer services, electronic data processing, and of- 
fice clerical. Among individual occupations, average pay 
levels ranged from $248 for messengers to $750.50 for 
dispatchers and $757.50 for top level (III) computer systems 
analysts. 

Averages among the four customer service occupations 
were $448.50 for reservation sales agents, $481.50 for pas- 
senger service agents, $501 for air freight agents, and $509.50 
for ticket agents. In the last category, earnings were slightly 
higher for those who worked at the airport ($510) than those 
who worked in city offices ($506.50). 

Pay levels for electronic data processing (EDP) jobs varied 
substantially among the different occupations and levels of 
responsibility. Entry level computer operators averaged 
$320.50 a week—approximately 40 percent of the $757.50 
recorded for level III systems analysts, who work indepen- 
dently on complex problems involving all phases of systems 
analysis. The largest category in the EDP group, level II 
systems analysts, averaged $649.50. 

Averages among the clerical classifications studied ranged 
from $248 a week for messengers to $472 for top level 
secretaries (V). Averages for most of the clerical jobs, how- 
ever, fell between $275 and $375 per week. 

Average straight-time hourly earnings of maintenance and 
related personnel ranged from $10.30 for janitors and $11.28 
for aircraft cleaners to $17.27 for aircraft inspectors. Air- 
craft mechanics, the most populous of the maintenance and 
related occupations, averaged $16.41 for line work and $15.84 
for work at major repair facilities (shop maintenance). 


Earnings by type of carrier. Occupational earnings data 
also were tabulated separately for three air carrier size groups 
based on annual revenues as follows: ‘“‘major’’ carriers, 
more than $1 billion; ‘‘national’’ carriers, $75 million to 


$1 billion; and ‘‘regional’’ carriers, under $75 million.? 
Major air carriers employed slightly fewer than four-fifths 
of the survey’s 342,000 workers. National carriers ac- 
counted for most of the remainder, with regionals employing 
about 8,000. 

Employees of major air carriers nearly always averaged 
more than their counterparts in national or regional carriers. 
Among in-flight occupations, average earnings in the major 
airlines exceeded those in national carriers by at least 50 
percent and those in regional carriers by at least 100 percent, 
even when comparisons were limited to employees with 
similar flight-hour credits. Among other occupations, where 
comparisons usually were possible only between major and 
national carriers, the pay disparity was less, with major 
carriers typically holding a 10- to 20-percent wage advan- 
tage over the nationals. 


Fringe benefits. Nearly all carriers provided paid vacations 
(after qualifying periods of service) and various types of 
health, insurance, and retirement plans for all employee 
groups studied. Paid holidays—usually 10 days annually— 
were granted to virtually all ground personnel, to slightly 
more than one-third of the pilots and flight engineers, and 
to nearly one-half of the flight attendants. 


A NATIONAL SUMMARY of survey findings was issued in 
May 1985, and is available from the Bureau or any of its 
regional offices. A comprehensive report on the study, 
Industry Wage Survey: Certificated Air Carriers, June 1984, 


Bulletin 2241, may be purchased from the Bureau’s Pub- 
lication Sales Center, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. C] 


FOOTNOTES 


' The survey included airlines employing 100 workers or more, holding 
certificates of public convenience and necessity, and operating over fixed 
routes on fixed schedules (part of industry 4511 as defined in the 1972 
edition of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual (sic) of the Wess 
Office of Management and Budget). Intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii carriers, 
foreign flag carriers, separate auxiliary units (suc as central offices), and 
employees outside the continental United States were excluded from the 
survey. 

The survey used two pay concepts. ‘‘Gross monthly earnings,’’ appli- 
cable to in-flight personnel, refers to total earnings, which included base 
pay and all other pay directly related to duty, but excluded allowances 
such as those for room and board while away from the employee’s home 
station. ‘‘Straight-time earnings,’ the concept used for all other survey 
occupations, includes incentive pay, cost-of-living adjustments, and line 
and license premiums for maintenance personnel, but excludes premium 
pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, or late shifts. 

“Credited flight hours’’ refers to the combined total of actual flight 
hours and flight-hour equivalents for nonflying duties and deadheading 
time. The number of credited flight hours varied substantially in June 1984, 
but approximately three-fifths of the in-flight personnel had accumulated 
between 75 and 85 hours. 

3In January 1981, the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) established four 
categories for scheduled carriers: majors, nationals, large regionals, and 
medium regionals. Data for large and medium regional carriers were com- 
bined for purposes of this study. 

4For accounts of earlier surveys in this series, see Industry Wage Sur- 
vey: Scheduled Airlines, August—November 1975, Bulletin 1951 (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1977); and Industry Wage Survey: Certificated Air 
Carriers, September 1980, Bulletin 2129 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
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Major Agreements 


Expiring Next Month 


This list of selected collective bargaining agreements expiring in December is based on information 
from the Bureau's Office of Wages and Industrial Relations. The list includes agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. Private industry is arranged in order of Standard Industrial Classification. 


Employer and location 


Pennsylvania Heavy and Highway Contractors Bargaining Association 
(Pennsylvania) 

National Electrical Contractors Association, Western Pennsylvania Chapter 
(Pennsylvania) 

National Electrical Contractors Association, Oregon-Columbia Chapter. 
commercial (Portland. or) 
Campbell Soup Co. (Paris. TX) 
Iowa Beef Processors. Inc. (Dakota City, NE) 
American Millinery Manufacturers Association. Inc. (New York, NY) .... 
Manufacturers’ Industrial Relations Association (Interstate) 


The West Bend Co. (West Bend. w1) 
OPN erelgiha PACERS TUTE) iy or, oheinay Gir a Geeorena aaron ne 


New York Lamp and Shade Manufacturers Association (New York. NY) . . 
Stewart-Warner Corp. (Chicago, IL) 
Atlantic City Electric Co. (New Jersey) 
Florida Power Co. (St. Petersburg, FL) 
Realty Advisory Board on Labor Relations Inc. (New York, Ny) 
St. Lukes-Roosevelt Hospital Center (New York, Ny) 
Mt. Sinai Hospital (New York, Ny) 


California: San Mateo County, 2 agreements .................0.. 
Colorado: Boulder Board of Education, teachers .................. 
Colorado Springs Board of Education, teachers ........... 
Jefferson County School District, teachers ............... 
Iinoissmaccnicago) Police Departments sw cisieis- suai esd eds aw ee ten ee 


Indiana: 
Michigan: 


Gary Board of Education, teachers 
State general unit 


New Jersey: Camden County white-collar employees ............... 


Burlington County Board of Freeholders 


New York: ‘Hempstead civil Service unit ..i..ccc ness eee cewnees 


MonroeCounty" SEnerai Umit, 0.01 quate euetee ara c-snetes atest eee 


Nassau County Police Department.................00. 
Oyster Bay general unit 


Renssalaer County general unit 


Rockland County general unit 


Suffolk County Police Department 


Suffolk County public employees, blue collar 


Ulster County general unit 


Ohio: Cincinnati Board of Education, blue collar ................. 


Pennsylvania: 
Wisconsin: 


Pittsburgit Police Department 2... 0224.4. s00ne0e nee 
Milwaukee Board of Education school aides 


‘Affiliated with AFL—cio except where noted as independent (Ind.). 
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Private industry Labor organization! 


Construction Steelworkers 


Construction Electrical Workers (IBEW) 


Construction Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Food and Commercial Workers .. . 
Food and Commercial Workers .. . 
Clothing and Textile Workers .... 
Molders 


Food products 
Food products 


Apparel 
Primary metals 


Allied Industrial Workers 

Electrical Workers (IBEW); Electronic 
Workers (IUE) 

Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Electrical Workers (UE-Ind.) 

Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Electrical Workers (IBEW) 

Operating Engineers 

Hospitals Nurses’ Association (Ind. ) 

Hospitals Nurses’ Association (Ind.) 


Government activity Labor organization! 


Multidepartments 


Fabricated metal products ... . 
Electrical products 


Electrical products 
Transportation equipment ... . 
Utilities 


Service Employees; State, County 
and Municipal Employees 
Education Association (Ind.) ..... 
Education Association (Ind.) ..... 
Education Association (Ind.) ..... 


Education 
Education 
Education 
Police protection 
Education 


Michigan State Employees 


Association 

Multidepartments .......... Teachers: cc. ky heen eee 

Multidepartments .......... New Jersey Civil Service 
Association 

Multidepartments .......... State, County and Municipal 
Employees 

Multidepartments .......... State, County and Municipal 
Employees 


Police protection .......... 
Multidepartments .......... 


Police Associations ........... 
State, County and Municipal 


Employees 
Multidepartments .......... State, County and Municipal 
Employees 
Multidepartments .......... State, County and Municipal 
Employees 


Police protection Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 


Multidepartments .......... State, County and Municipal 
Employees 

Multidepartments .......... State, County and Municipal 
Employees 


Education 


State, County and Municipal 
Employees 


Police protection 
Education 


Teachers’ Education Association 
(Ind.) 


Number of 
workers 


1,700 


2,000 


Number of 
workers 


2.700 
1,250 
1,500 
4,200 
8,200 
1,600 
25,450 


1,500 
1,100 


2,500 
3,750 


2,700 
1,150 


1,400 
2,300 
2,100 
2,500 
1,400 
2,000 


1,350 
1,250 


Developments in 
Industrial Relations 


Pattern contract in male garment industry 


More than 23,000 workers in the nontailored men’s and 
boys’ cotton garment industry were covered by a settlement 
that was expected to set a pattern for 88,000 other workers 
in the industry. The 3-year accord between the Amalga- 
mated Clothing and Textile Workers and the National Trou- 
ser Association and a coalition of shirt manufacturers pro- 
vided for three lump-sum payments. The first payment is a 
flat $500, payable by December 1, 1985, to all employees 
on the payroll on September 1. In December of 1986 and 
1987, the workers will receive payments equal to 6.5 percent 
of their earnings during the preceding 12 months. In August 
1987, they will receive a 25-cent increase in hourly pay, 
which reportedly averaged $5.39 at the time of settlement. 

The accord, which runs through August 31, 1988, also 
provided for a 36-percent increase in basic surgical benefits; 
$115 a week disability payments (formerly $105); $4,000 
life insurance (formerly $3,000); an eleventh paid holiday; 
and a three-step increase in pension rates, to $6.50 a month 
for each year of credited service (formerly $5.75). 

A new job security provision authorizes arbitrators to 
award damages to employees if employers fail to give ad- 
vance notice of plant closings. 

Meanwhile, the union had resumed negotiations with the 
Clothing Manufacturers Association of the USA and other 
associations for 56,000 employees in the men’s and boys’ 
tailored clothing industry. These agreements had been 
scheduled to expire on May 31, 1985, but the parties had 
extended them through September 30 to give themselves a 
‘‘breather’’ from the tough bargaining. 


School settlements 


The beginning of the school year was marked by a number 
of settlements, some of which were preceded by work stop- 
pages. At mid-September, about 8,000 teachers were still 
out, affecting more than 100,000 students in seven States. 

Important settlements were negotiated in— 


e Chicago, IL, where 28,000 members of the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) negotiated a 2-year contract 


7 eee 
“Developments in Industrial Relations” is prepared by George Ruben of 
the Division of Developments in Labor-Management Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is largely based on information from secondary sources. 


that ended a 2-day strike. Terms included an immediate 
6-percent salary increase and a 3-percent increase in 1986 
that is conditional on the school board receiving increased 
financial aid from the State. 


e Philadelphia, PA, where 21,000 AFT members negotiated 


a 3-year contract that provided for salary increases of 4 
percent in October 1985 and 6 percent in March of 1987 
and 1988. Health and welfare benefits also were improved 
and maternity leave was extended. 
e Detroit, MI, where 10,000 AFT members negotiated a 2- 
year contract that provided for salary increases of 10 
percent in September 1985, 4 percent in September 1986, 
and 3 percent in January 1987. Also, vision care benefits 
were added, and class preparation time was increased for 
high school teachers. 
Washington, DC, where 4,500 members of the AFT ne- 
gotiated a 3-year contract that provided for an immediate 
lump-sum payment equal to 3 percent of annual salaries. 
The teachers, who had not received a pay increase since 
October 1983, also received salary increases under the 
new contract: 3.5 percent in October 1985, 4 percent in 
October 1986, and 1.5 percent in September 1987. 


e Flint, MI, where the United Teachers of Flint—which is 


affiliated with both the American Federation of Teachers 
and the National Education Association—negotiated a 3- 
year contract for | ,600 teachers. The accord, which ended 
a 16-day strike, provided for salary increases of 5 percent 
effective immediately, 5.25 percent in September 1986, 
and 5.5 percent in September 1987. After the final in- 
crease, salaries will range from $20,495 for beginning 
teachers with bachelor’s degrees to $41,259 for teachers 
with master’s degrees and 30 additional college credits. 


e Buffalo, NY, where 3,400 National Education Association 


members negotiated a 2-year contract that provided for 6 
percent salary increases effective July | of 1985 and 1986. 
Beginning in the second year, teachers will receive lon- 
gevity salary increases after 13 years (formerly 15 years), 
and every 3 years thereafter up to 25 years of service 
(formerly 27 years). 


Nabisco sets pattern in baking industry 


More than 9,000 employees of Nabisco Brands, Inc., 
were covered by a new 2-year contract that was expected 
to set a pattern for other workers in the biscuit and cracker 
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portion of the baking industry. The accord, negotiated by 
13 locals of the Bakery, Confectionery and Tobacco Work- 
ers and covering about 30 facilities in 13 States, provides 
for three wage increases totaling 50 cents an hour during 
the first year. At the beginning of the second year, Septem- 
ber 1, 1986, the workers will receive a $1,000 lump-sum 
payment. 

Other terms included a $50 a month increase in Nabisco’s 
payment to the pension fund, resulting in a $50 increase (to 
$650) in the normal pension; complete company financing 
of health benefits (previously. its obligation was fixed at 
$276.03 a month per worker): increased shift premiums; an 
improved funeral leave provision: and accelerated pay pro- 
gression for new employees. 


Woman wins key electrical union post 


Delegates to the United Electrical. Radio. and Machine 
Workers (UE) convention elected Amy R. Newell as sec- 
retary-treasurer, succeeding Boris Block. who retired. She 
defeated Charles Lowell, a union international representa- 
tive from New England. Newell joined the union in the 
early 1970’s and, after becoming a staff member in 1974, 
participated in several organizing and contract negotiation 
drives. She joins union president James M. Kane and or- 
ganizing director John Hovis, who were re-elected. 

Other women union leaders are Colleen Dewhurst, pres- 
ident of Actors’ Equity, Linda Puchala, president of the 
Association of Flight Attendants, and Mary Futrell, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 


Union merger developments 


Members of the International Typographical Union re- 
jected a merger with the Teamsters union, leading to the 
possibility that the Typographical Union might renew merger 
talks with the Graphic Communications International Union. 
The vote tally was 34,234 to 17,547. 

The outcome was a victory for Typographical Union Pres- 
ident Robert S. McMichen and two other members of the 
union’s executive council who had contended that the Teams- 
ters could not be trusted to respect the merger agreement, 
including the autonomy of the new unit. McMichen also pointed 
out that AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland had warned that if 
the merger occurred, the unit could not remain in the AFL-CIO 
because the Federation’s constitution prohibits its affiliates from 
merging with a union that is not a Federation member. (The 
Teamsters union was expelled from the AFL-CIO in 1957 for 
refusing to sign its code of ethics, and 1980 negotiations on 
a return were unsuccessful. ) 

Typographical Union secretary-treasurer Thomas Kopeck 
and the other member of the union’s executive council backed 
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the merger, contending that the Teamsters were sincerely 
trying to aid the ailing Typographical Union. They also 
contended that becoming part of the Teamsters union would 
greatly increase the Typographical Union’s ability to bargain 
with employers. (The union currently has about 74,000 
members—including 30,000 retirees—compared with more 
than 100,000 members in 1964, reflecting the introduction 
of new methods in the printing industry.) 

After the vote results were announced, McMichen said 
that he looked forward to working with Kopeck on a more 
appropriate merger, ideally with Graphics Communications, 
which has 200,000 members and is an AFL-CIO affiliate. 

The complex developments leading to the merger vote 
began at the Typographical Union’s 1984 convention, when 
former Typographical Union President Joseph Bingel urged 
the delegates to reject a proposed merger with the News- 
paper Guild. At Bingel’s request, Teamsters’ President Jackie 
Presser addressed the delegates and urged them to vote for 
merger with the Teamsters. The delegates rejected the pro- 
posed merger with the Newspaper Guild. Bingel ran for re- 
election on a pro-Teamsters plank but was defeated by 
McMichen, who advocated merger with Graphic Commu- 
nications. Early in 1985, the Graphic Communications Ex- 
ecutive Board rejected a merger agreement, after which the 
Typographical Union submitted the proposed Teamsters- 
Typographical agreement to the membership vote in an at- 
tempt to end the controversy. 

The Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union (OCAW) and the United Paperworkers International 
Union will merge on January 1, 1986, subject to approval 
by delegates to a December convention of the Paperworkers. 
The new union, already approved by the OCAW, would be 
named the United Paper, Energy and Chemical Workers 
International Union and would be located in the Paper- 
workers headquarters building in Nashville, TN. The union 
would be headed by Paperworkers President Wayne E. Glenn, 
with OCAW President Joseph Misbrener becoming senior 
executive vice president. The Paperworkers has about 255,000 
members and OCAw, about 115,000. 

Members of the Railroad Yardmasters voted to become 
a department of the United Transportation’s Union. The 
move is subject to final approval at United Transportation’s 
next convention in 1987, but the union’s board of directors 
has unanimously approved it. United Transportation’s Pres- 
ident Arch T. Otto and secretary-treasurer Robert J. Culver 
will retire, and Donald Carver, Otto’s assistant, will head 
the department. Culver’s post was abolished. 

United Transportation has 130,000 active members in the 
United States and Canada, while the 67-year-old Yardmas- 
ters has 2,400. O 


Book Reviews 


Labor market developments and prospects 


World Labour Report: Volumes I and 2. Geneva, Switzer- 
land, International Labour Office, 1984 and 1985. 215 
and 245 pp. $25.65 each. 


For the first time in its 56-year history, the International 
Labour Office (ILO) is publishing a series of reports com- 
prehensively dealing with the situation of labor on a world- 
wide basis. The first two volumes of the projected series 
cover employment, income, social protection, the impact 
of new information technology, labor relations and stan- 
dards, working conditions, training, and the status of women. 
Any attempt to encompass the world situation of labor can 
only be partially successful. Despite their title, these vol- 
umes do not and cannot discuss the living and worklife 
conditions of great numbers of the world’s workers, nec- 
essary information being unavailable to their authors. Thus, 
China, a member of ILo that accounts for one-fourth of the 
world’s population, reports no data to ILO on employment, 
unemployment, or wages. The two volumes—henceforth 
referred to here as the Report—are virtually silent on the 
conditions prevailing there. Similarly, information on South 
Africa (not a member of ILO) is missing. 

The Report, far from being a compendium of statistics, 
synthesizes the facts and data provided to ILO by its 150 
member states, and extracts significant trends from them. 
This has surely been a most difficult undertaking. ILO mem- 
bership is vastly disparate, consisting of democratic and 
authoritarian states; states with market and with nonmarket 
economies, characterized by varying degrees of government 
intervention; highly industrialized and economically back- 
ward states; a handful of states with per capita gross national 
product (GNP) of $10,000 or more, and a great majority of 
states with $1,000 or less (in 1980). ILO must function in, 
and its treatment of labor conditions must take into account, 
an international environment that, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of its founders, has become more careless of human 
rights, and where many states limit or deny civil rights. 
‘‘Many societies find it difficult to reconcile effective gov- 
ernment with full respect for human rights,’’ states ILO. 

ILO has identified workers’ rights with human rights at 
least since World War II; the theme of rights remains im- 
plicit in this Report. Undeniably, the principle of promoting 
‘greater social justice,”’ which Francis Blanchard, ILO’s 
Director-General, claims as the ILO’s fundamental objective, 
informs and suffuses the Report. But the treatment revolves 


around economic rather than politica! concepts. It is the gulf 
between the ‘‘industrialized’’ and the ‘‘developing’’ coun- 
tries which is the central characteristic of the situation of 
world labor—not the dichotomy between democratic and 
authoritarian states. But infringements upon or loss of such 
civil liberties as freedom of association or of speech have 
invariably spelled deterioration of workers’ status, and the 
Report is not silent on such matters. The chapter on trade- 
union rights and their violation is perhaps the most disturb- 
ing one of the two volumes; it details the sharp rise in the 
number of complaints involving such violations (including 
the death, disappearance, or arrest of trade unions’ leaders 
and activists). ‘‘The number—73 during the past 8 years— 
and diversity of the countries concerned are also tending to 
increase, which means that these countries belong to every 
region and every economic and social system.’’ This for- 
mulation does place Poland, where an autonomous trade 
union movement was summarily crushed, on a level with 
Great Britain, where unions may suffer from the present 
government’s hostility, but where their right to exist cannot 
be invalidated. 

A problem with the Report is the lack of any discussion 
relating the situation of labor in the industrial and in the 
developing nations. Thus, in addition to omitting large num- 
bers of the world’s workers from coverage, the Report de- 
scribes two worlds rather than one. Yet, these two worlds 
are inextricably linked by trade and investment. Employ- 
ment as well as unemployment is engendered in the one by 
the economic activity in the other. With increases in linkages 
between the industrial and the developing countries in recent 
decades, the Report offers no comment on their impacts on 
labor. Nevertheless, the image of two worlds reflects a stark 
reality. The industrial country with the lowest GNP per capita 
in 1980-——Poland—was richer—frequently twice as rich or 
more in terms of GNP per capita—than Mexico, Brazil, 
India, the Philippines, and a host of other countries, which 
together make up more than three-quarters of the world’s 
population. The labor problems of these countries—the causes 
of their largely disguised unemployment and their poverty— 
differ radically from those in industrial countries. 

This becomes evident in the first chapter of volume 1 of 
the Report. Here, the underutilization of labor and poverty 
emerge as the central reality of workers in the developing 
countries. Economic growth policies have often helped to 
generate high growth rates—but they have generally failed 
to eliminate underemployment and low incomes. ILO notes, 
““Bconomic growth is not a simple process by which the 
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fruits of development are equitably spread. In a number of 
Asian countries, such as India, the share of population below 
a given poverty line has fluctuated but shown no long-term 
tendency to fall, while in others, such as Bangladesh, there 
is proably a long-term tendency for poverty to increase. . . . 
[In] Latin America, the share of the population in poverty 
remains high, although in some Latin American countries— 
as in certain Southeast Asian countries—high growth and 
improved income distribution have led to a considerable 
reduction of poverty.’ Where development efforts center 
on the modern urban sector and export crops, human re- 
sources in rural areas often remain undeveloped, peasants 
are driven off the land; and while per capita GNP rises, the 
distribution of income remains lopsided. Households in the 
highest income decile in such countries as Brazil, Mexico, 
India, and the Philippines receive one-third to one-half of 
total household income (in the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain, it is less than 30 percent; in Sweden, it is 21 
percent). 

Reading this chapter, one must conclude that the core 
problem of developing countries remains rural poverty and 
underemployment, associated increasingly with the com- 
mercialization of agriculture, and attendant mechanization 
and concentration of arable land. The small peasant is either 
reduced to rural wage labor or is compelled to migrate to 
urban areas to join the ‘‘informal sector’’ to eke out a liv- 
elihood. Industrialization has not begun to solve the em- 
ployment problem. ‘‘[It] is rarely a major employment 
generator in the developing countries.’’ While once re- 
garded as the engine of economic advance, ‘‘high rates of 
industrial growth [have turned out to be] consistent with 
rural stagnation and poverty.’’ The remedies ILO urges ap- 
pear modest in scope and expense—more ‘‘selective’’ 
mechanization so as to safeguard agricultural jobs; animal- 
powered and other ‘‘inexpensive’’ but well designed farm 
equipment; small-scale manufacture of household utensils; 
and so forth. ‘‘In principle, the use of appropriate mecha- 
nized methods and modern inputs such as fertilizers and 
pesticides can strengthen the differential edge which small 
farms generally enjoy over large farms in providing pro- 
ductive employment per unit of land.’’ 

The Report includes a section on the urban ‘‘informal’’ 
sector, which provides employment in activities—casual 
construction work, open-air hawking, food retailing and so 
forth—where formal rules of contract, licenses, taxation, 
and labor inspection do not prevail. The Report outlines 
some of the steps to formalize these activities, for example, 
providing bank credit. Basically, it views the spread of the 
informal sector as a manifestation of decadence, resulting 
as it does from the displacement of the rural population, 
and the inability of urban institutions to provide productive 
employment. **. . . [The] emergence of such activities [may 
be viewed] as an unfortunate aberration: If structural change 
in rural areas could create an egalitarian growth path for 
agriculture and if small-scale enterprises were able to op- 
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erate on the same terms as large-scale units, then most of 
the so-called informal activities might no longer exist.”’ 
The employment and unemployment problems of the de- 
veloping countries are so remote from those of the industrial 
countries that agriculture, the locus of those problems in 
the former, is barely mentioned in the Report in reference 
to the latter. Data show why: Agricultural employment in 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) countries represented but 10 percent of total 
civilian employment in 1980 (3.5 percent in the United 
States) compared with a 59-percent average for all de- 
veloping countries. Industry absorbed 34 percent of all em- 
ployment in the former countries, 20 percent in the latter; 
for services, the respective proportions were 56 and 21 
percent. Where ILO traces the roots of the employment and 
productivity problems of developing countries to institu- 
tional factors (for example, the concentration of land), it is 
more cautious in explaining the widespread unemployment 
in the industrial market countries after 1973. Just as there 
has been no agreement on the causes of the Great Depres- 
sion, there is today ‘*. . . no single, simple cause or ex- 
planation of the difficulty the world economy is experiencing.” 
In the centrally planned (or nonmarket) economies, un- 
employment is not, or has not been permitted to become, 
an overt problem, nor has it been officially recognized. Yet, 
the Report states: ‘‘. . . for all the profound differences that 
separate the political, economic, and social systems of East- 
ern Europe from those of the Western economies, one could 
argue that there is a feature which is common to both: the 
underutilization of economic and human capacity.”’ 
Among the factors listed as having underlain unemploy- 
ment in the West are declines in the rate of capital invest- 
ment, partly from the inflation in energy prices; rising labor 
costs; unpredictable exchange rates; the deadweight of debt 
upon the developing countries, and the retardation this causes 
in exports from the industrial countries; and slowed expan- 
sion in service jobs, partly owing to rising labor costs spur- 
ring a shift to self-service. Furthermore, jobs have been lost 
as the production of apparel and consumer electronics has 
shifted to low labor cost areas, as the demand for steel and 
other metals has weakened, and as productivity has risen 
faster than demand in such industries as food processing 
and textiles. The Report notes the comparatively high rate 
of employment growth in the United States—2.2 percent a 
year between 1973 and 1980, and unmatched by any other 
major industrial country. Virtually all of this growth oc- 
curred in service industries, and was possibly attributable 
to the unmatched rise in self-employment—1.9 percent an- 
nually. It declined in the other OECD countries. The sources 
of the rise in American self-employment are, unfortunately, 
not explored. Manufacturing employment showed no trend 
for the United States; it declined in all the other major 
economies. 
The example of the United States does not dispel the tone 
of pessimism that pervades the Report. The gain of 65 


million jobs for all OECD countries between 1960 and 1980 
still left 34 to 35 million unemployed persons in 1983. The 
relatively strong economic growth and high unemployment 
in the advanced countries remains a worrisome feature of 
their societies. For, aside from wasted human resources, it 
is ‘‘. . . all the more unacceptable as it involves a de facto 
discrimination: . . . it is above all the young, women, un- 
skilled workers and racial minorities who are most exposed 
to unemployment.’’ ILO offers no definitive remedies; it 
proposes systematic, in-depth analyses, asking whether we 
may not be ‘‘faced with a new disease, a form of pernicious 
anemia that causes producers, equipment and capital to 
languish.”’ 

The Report deals at length with incomes and wages. As 
noted, the vast majority of the world’s people have per capita 
incomes below the poorest industrial state listed in the Re- 
port. Yet, growth rates of per capita GNP have been high 
by historical standards. For well over one-half of the pop- 
ulation residing in the countries listed by tLo—which mainly 
excludes China—annual growth rates in per capita GNP av- 
eraged between 2.0 and 4.9 percent between 1960 and 1980 
(the rate was 2.3 percent a year for the United States). In 
view of the skewed distribution of income in developing 
countries, high income growth benefits were less evenly 
distributed than in the industrial market countries. Greater 
income inequality has been conventionally associated with 
the rapid economic expansion, the labor shortages caused 
by faster expansion would eventually make for greater equality 
of income. But ‘‘this is only a general tendency to which 
there have been many exceptions.” In fact, the great labor 
surplus that characterizes the societies of many developing 
countries makes the existence of this ‘tendency’ altogether 
questionable. This is implied in the evolution of the income 
distribution in such countries as the Philippines, Peru, India, 
Bangladesh, Mexico, and Brazil, also noted in the Report. 
Income inequality is somewhat mitigated by social services, 
which benefit the lower income strata more than the higher; 
by cash transfers; and by targeting aid to certain disadvan- 
taged groups who have little chance to benefit from eco- 
nomic growth. However, the data presented in the Report 
suggest that redistributive policies have been considerably 
more effective in the industrial than in the developing na- 
tions. 

ILO’s conclusions regarding income development over the 
past two decades are ‘‘rather optimistic. . . . [The] great 
bulk of the population of the world has experienced an 
increase in income, even if it has been smaller than would 
have been warranted by the growth performance of their 
countries.”’ 

This smaller increase in the developing countries’ house- 
hold incomes than in their economic growth is reflected in 
a lag of real wages behind per capita GNP in 30 of the 42 
developing countries listed by ILO, in all centrally planned 
economies—but in only 4 of the 20 OECD nations shown 
(including the United States, where real wages declined at 


an average annual rate of 0.4 percent during the 1970’s 
while GNP per capita rose 2.2 percent). ILO attributes the 
gap between real-wage and GNP growth to policies that seek 
to use the economic growth dividend for creating new jobs, 
rather than its being used to raise the living standards of 
workers already employed; and it implies that these policies 
will continue in effect until ‘‘the bulk of the labor surplus 
has been absorbed.’’ We have already referred to the large 
size of the labor surplus in developing countries. Agriculture 
in these countries accounted for 59 percent of their total 
labor force in 1980, but generated only 17 percent of their 
gross domestic product. The time horizon of labor surplus 
absorption that suggests itself by these proportions—and 
the large component of rural wage labor—means that the 
livelihood of generations of many fully employed, under- 
employed, and unemployed workers in these countries will 
hover near or below poverty levels. Judging by the spe- 
cialized studies the Report cites, this is all the more likely 
as the comparative advantage of developing countries in 
terms of labor costs is expected to diminish with the adoption 
of microelectronics in the manufacturing processes of the 
industrial economies. 

The Report’s discussion of labor relations tends to confirm 
these prospects. Collective bargaining, ILO notes, is in dif- 
ficulty everywhere today because of an economic situation 
marked by high unemployment, slack production, and in- 
flationary pressures. This situation constrains collective bar- 
gaining—‘‘. . . the public authorities often fear that the free 
play of discussions between employers and workers may 
have harmful effects on the general economic situation . . . 
and they therefore try to exert unusually strong influence 
on collective bargaining.’’ Thus, the bargaining strength of 
the parties involved may not be the decisive factor in arriving 
at an agreement between labor and management. The con- 
straints are ultimately dictated by the economic growth and 
redistributive policies of the state. 

True, many observers urge broad-based participation in 
the development process, freer play for conflicts of interest, 
and greater reliance on collective bargaining as a key in- 
strument of compromises and tradeoffs. But the ‘‘temptation 
of the restrictive approach is very strong, particularly in 
periods of economic difficulties. . . .”” The governments of 
the market economies, to be sure, operate in a tradition of 
voluntaristic labor-management relations; but, they, too, 
have ‘‘instituted some coercive measures during the past 10 
years.’’ The Report mentions Denmark, Canada, France, 
Belgium, and The Netherlands. The voluntaristic approach 
in these countries has failed in dealing with the problems 
arising from recession. 

The deep gulf that separates labor in the developing coun- 
tries from labor in the industrial economies is also ever 
present in the Report’s discussion of conditions of work— 
including safety and health, hours, and labor inspection. In 
the industrial economies, occupational safety has measur- 
ably improved, death rates from fatal accidents have plum- 
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meted—in some countries by 30 to 50 percent over the past 
10 to 20 years. In part, the decline stems from systematic 
changes: automation exposes fewer workers to potential ac- 
cidents, robots are performing the more dangerous types of 
work. Yet, nonfatal injuries have remained quite high, de- 
spite legislation that compels the installation of machinery 
that is free or nearly free from hazards. 

Occupational health remains much the greater problem. 
Sources of radiation have proliferated in a number of in- 
dustries. New chemicals are continuously introduced in the 
workplace and the capacity to test for toxicity has been 
‘‘strained to the limit.’’ The depth of public concern with 
occupational health problems is conveyed by the extent of 
research priorities listed by the National Institute for Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health, and reproduced in the Report. 
The list includes occupational lung diseases, occupational 
cancers, cardiovascular diseases, neurotoxic disorders, mus- 
cular and skeletal injuries, and others. 

In the developing countries, the state of occupational 
health and safety is not merely poorer than in the industrial 
economies, ‘‘conditions have become worse in certain re- 
spects,’’ as competition for resources has sharpened in re- 
cent years. Fatality rates remain several times higher than 
in the West. Injuries have continued to rise—nonfatal in- 
juries have increased more than twice as fast as the labor 
force in the 21 developing countries for which ILO received 
data. The reasons are not hard to find. Imported machinery 
is often secondhand, lacks safety guards, and may also be 
poorly maintained. In mining, timbering is often inadequate 
and tunneling techniques dangerous. Work hours are often 
long, causing fatigue which in turn can cause accidents. 
Piecework has become more common; the greater work 
speed also makes for accidents. 

Furthermore, chemical hazards have been introduced in 
agriculture in regions ‘‘ill-equipped to deal with them.”’ 
Pesticides, herbicides, and fertilizers have led to widespread 
illness among rural workers and their families. The ‘‘un- 
controlled transfer of technology’’ has frequently led to ‘‘an 
unacceptable level of occupational accidents and diseases.”’ 
Some production processes which are hazardous to health 
have been transferred to developing countries to take ad- 
vantage of their lower environmental standards and pro- 
duction costs. 

The Report refers to the long struggle for occupational 
health and safety that began with the factory acts in England 
during the first half of the 19th century. It notes the 25 
Conventions that ILO has formulated on the subject—Con- 
ventions which, of course, require national legislation once 
a member state has adopted them. The Report does not dwell 
on the adequacy of such legislation. However, a chapter on 
labor inspection implies that however adequate protective 
labor legislation may be, it is increasingly coming under 
the scrutiny of cost-benefit norms, and is often weakly en- 
forced. *‘The ambitious legislation of the 1970’s, proclaim- 
ing that workers’ safety, health, and welfare should Carry 
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greater weight than financial considerations, while not ab- 
rogated, will cease to be followed up with equal ambi- 
tion. . . .”’ While most developing countries have created 
labor inspectorates over the past 40 years, their labor min- 
istries remain underfinanced and their share of government 
funds often comes to | percent or less. The economic sit- 
uation has widely been considered to be inimical to the 
‘‘rigid’’ enforcement of labor standards—the worst working 
environment being not having a job at all. 

The Report’s value resides not only in the information it 
provides, and in synthesizing a vast array of facts, but also 
in making visible the difficult situation of workers in de- 
veloping countries, as well as in the West. It highlights the 
great gulf that exists between the conditions and workplace 
standards in the former, and the more advantaged position 
of workers in the latter. The Report does not succeed in 
showing that the fate of labor in both groups of countries 
is tied together but this is the message it implies. 


—HorstT BRAND 
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NOTES ON CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


This section of the Review presents the principal statistical series 
collected and calculated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. A brief 
introduction to each group of tables provides definitions, notes on 
the data, sources, and other material usually found in footnotes. 

Readers who need additional information are invited to consult 
the BLS regional offices listed on the inside front cover of this issue 
of the Review. Some general notes applicable to several series are 
given below. 


Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly and quarterly data are adjusted to 
eliminate the effect of such factors as climatic conditions, industry pro- 
duction schedules, opening and closing of schools, holiday buying periods, 
and vacation practices, which might otherwise mask short-term movements 
of the statistical series. Tables containing these data are identified as ‘‘sea- 
sonally adjusted.’’ Seasonal effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are computed each year, revisions 
may affect seasonally adjusted data for several preceding years. 
Seasonally adjusted labor force data in tables 3-8 were revised in the 
February 1985 issue of the Review, to reflect experience through 1984. 
Beginning in January 1980, the BLs introduced two major modifications 
in the seasonal adjustment methodology for labor force data. First, the 
data are being seasonally adjusted with a new procedure called X—-11/ 
ARIMA, which was developed at Statistics Canada as an extension of the 
standard X—11 method. A detailed description of the procedure appears 
in The X—I1 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment Method by Estela Bee Dagum 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue No. 12—564E, January 1983). The second 
change is that seasonal factors are now being calculated for use during the 
first 6 months of the year, rather than for the entire year, and then are 
calculated at mid-year for the July-December period. Revisions of his- 
torical data continue to be made only at the end of each calendar year. 
Annual revision of the seasonally adjusted payroll data shown in tables 
11, 13, 15, and 17 were made in July 1985 using the X—11 ARIMA seasonal 
adjustment methodology. New seasonal factors for productivity data in 
tables 29 and 30 are usually introduced in the September issue. Seasonally 
adjusted indexes and percent changes from month to month and from 
quarter to quarter are published for numerous Consumer and Producer 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Price Index series. However, seasonally adjusted indexes are not published 
for the U.S. average All Items cpt. Only seasonally adjusted percent changes 
are available for this series. 


Adjustments for price changes. Some data are adjusted to eliminate the 
effect of changes in price. These adjustments are made by dividing current 
dollar values by the Consumer Price Index or the appropriate component 
of the index, then multiplying by 100. For example, given a current hourly 
wage rate of $3 and a current price index number of 150, where 1967 = 100, 
the hourly rate expressed in 1967 dollars is $2 ($3/150 x 100 = $2). The 
resulting values are described as ‘‘real,’’ “‘constant,’’ or **1967’’ dollars. 


Availability of information. Data that supplement the tables in this section 
are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a variety of sources. 
Press releases provide the latest statistical information published by the 
Bureau; the major recurring releases are published according to the schedule 
given below. More information from household and establishment surveys 
is provided in Employment and Earnings, a monthly pubiication of the 
Bureau. Comparable household information is published in a two-volume 
data book—Labor Force Statistics Derived From the Current Population 
Survey, Bulletin 2096. Comparable establishment information appears in 
two data books—Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, and 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings, States and Areas, and their annual 
supplements. More detailed information on wages and other aspects of 
collective bargaining appears in the monthly periodical, Current Wage 
Developments. More detailed price information is published each month 
in the periodicals, the cp: Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price 
Indexes. 


Symbols 


p = preliminary. To improve the timeliness of some series, pre- 
liminary figures are issued based on representative but in- 
complete returns. 


r = revised. Generally, this revision reflects the availability of 
later data but may also reflect other adjustments. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


MLR table 


Release Period Release 
date covered date number 


Employment situation November 1 October 


Occupational injuries and illnesses November 13 1984 
Producer Price Index November 15 October 
Consumer Price Index November 22 October 


Real earnings November 22 October 


Productivity and costs: 
Nonfinancial corporations 
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December 13 
December 20 


December 20 


December 2 


December 6 


November January 10 December 


November January 22 December 


November January 22 December 


3rd quarter 


EMPLOYMENT DATA FROM THE HOUSEHOLD SURVEY 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are obtained from the Current 
Population Survey, a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The sample consists of about 59,500 households selected 
to represent the U.S population 16 years of age and older. House- 
holds are interviewed on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all civilians who worked for pay any 
time during the week which includes the 12th day of the month or who 
worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from their regular jobs because of 
illness, vacation, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. Members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States are also included in the em- 
ployed total. A person working at more than one job is counted only in 
the job at which he or she worked the greatest number of hours. 


Unemployed persons are those who did not work during the survey 
week, but were available for work except for temporary illness and had 
looked for jobs within the preceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff or waiting to start new jobs within 
the next 30 days are also counted among the unemployed. The overall 
unemployment rate represents the number unemployed as a percent of 
the labor force, including the resident Armed Forces. The unemployment 


rate for all civilian workers represents the number unemployed as a percent 
of the civilian labor force. 

The labor force consists of all employed or unemployed civilians plus 
members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. Persons not 
in the labor force are those not classified as employed or unemployed; 
this group includes persons who are retired, those engaged in their own 
housework, those not working while attending school, those unable to 
work because of long-term illness, those discouraged from seeking work 
because of personal or job market factors, and those who are voluntarily 
idle. The noninstitutional population comprises all persons 16 years of 
age and older who are not inmates of penal or mental institutions, sani- 
tariums, or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy, and members of the 
Armed Forces stationed in the United States. The labor force participation 
rate is the proportion of the noninstitutional population that is in the labor 
force. The employment-population ratio is total employment (including 
the resident Armed Forces) as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a decennial census, adjustments 
are made in the Current Population Survey figures to correct for estimating 
errors during the preceding years. These adjustments affect the compara- 
bility of historical data presented in table 1. A description of these ad- 
justments and their effect on the various data series appear in the Explanatory 
Notes of Employment and Earnings. 

Data in tables 2—8 are seasonally adjusted, based on the seasonal ex- 
perience through December 1984. 


1. Employment status of the noninstitutional population, 16 years and over, selected years, 1950-84 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Labor force 
Employed Unemployed 
panier, P. t of ea 
ercent 0 Resident Percent of labor force 
population population Percent of Armed Nonagri- labor 


population cultural 


industries 


Forces 


OSD a assis. os 106,164 63,377 59.7 60,087 56.6 1,169 58,918 7,160 51,758 3,288 5.2 42,787 
hoe erento 111,747 67,087 60.0 64,234 57.5 2,064 62,170 6,450 55,722 2,852 43 44,660 


A960"... 5 119,106 71,489 60.0 67,639 56.8 1,861 65,778 5,458 60,318 3,852 5.4 46,617 
Seo Geemeresliegee 128,459 76,401 59.5 73,034 56.9 1,946 71,088 4,361 66,726 3,366 44 52,058 
W966" 2 + 130,180 77,892 59.8 75,017 57.6 2,122 72,895 3,979 68,915 2,875 3.7 52,288 
NOGTie nt evens 132,092 79,565 60.2 76,590 58.0 2,218 74,372 3,844 70,527 2,975 3.7 52,527 
NOB eRe. 3 134,281 80,990 60.3 78,173 58.2 2,253 75,920 3,817 72,103 2,817 3.5 53,291 
AOGO) eae 136,573 82,972 60.8 80,140 58.7 2,238 77,902 3,606 74,296 2,832 3.4 53,602 
WS7Q cea: = 139,203 84,889 61.0 80,796 58.0 2,118 78,678 3,463 75,215 4,093 4.8 54,315 
MOT leery. 6 142,189 86,355 60.7 81,340 57.2 1,973 79,367 3,394 75,972 5,016 5.8 55,834 
4 eee 145,939 88,847 60.9 83,966 57.5 1,813 82,153 3,484 78,669 4,882 5.5 57,091 
ig eee ae 148,870 91,203 61.3 86,838 58.3 1,774 85,064 3,470 81,594 4,355 4.8 57,667 
Ne Ne een cee 151,841 93,670 61.7 88,515 58.3 1,721 86,794 3,515 83,279 5,156 5.5 58,171 
(OYE) ae oot 154,831 95,453 61.6 87,524 56.5 1,678 85,845 3,408 82,438 7,929 8.3 59,377 
NOB tartans ath = 157,818 97 826 62.0 90,420 57.3 1,668 88,752 3,331 85,421 7,406 7.6 59,991 
AST aei sae 160,689 100,665 62.6 93,673 58.3 1,656 92,017 3,283 88,734 6,991 6.9 60,025 
VOI 5c co 163,541 103,882 63.5 97,679 59.7 1,631 96,048 3,387 92,661 6,202 6.0 59,659 
NOT Sieereese-- 166,460 106,559 64.0 100,421 60.3 1,597 98,824 3,347 95,477 6,137 5.8 59,900 
ROBO oes) < 169,349 108,544 64.1 100,907 59.6 1,604 99,303 3,364 95,938 7,637 7.0 60,806 
1OSl tr aes. = 171,775 110,315 64.2 102,042 59.4 1,645 100,397 3,368 97,030 8,273 75 61,460 
1962 fence 173,939 111,872 64.3 101,194 58.2 1,668 99,526 3,401 96,125 10,578 9.5 62,067 
NGBS eae «+ 175,891 113,226 64.4 102,510 58.3 1,676 100,834 3,383 97,450 10,717 9.5 62,665 

RS 178,080 115,241 64.7 106,702 59.9 1,697 105,005 101,685 8,539 7.4 62,839 
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2. Employment status of the population, including Armed Forces in the United States, by sex, seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and sex 


TOTAL 


Noninstitutional population! .2 
Labor force2 
Participation rates... 
Total employed? . . . 
Employment-population rate4 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Agriculture 
Nonagricultural industries 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate® 
Not in labor force 


Men, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population! -2 
Labor force2 
Participation rate? 
Total employed? 
Employment-population rate* 2.2. 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate> 


Women, 16 years and over 


Noninstitutional population! .2 
Labor force2 
Participation rate3 
Total employed2 
Employment-population rate? .. . . 
Resident Armed Forces! 
Civilian employed 
Unemployed 
Unemployment rate? 


1The population and Armed Forces figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
2 Includes members of the Armed Forces stationed in the United States. 
3Labor force as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 


179,081 
116,572 


4Total employed as a percent of the noninstitutional population. 
5 Unemployment as a percent of the labor force (including the resident Armed Forces). 


180,131 
117,025 

65.0 
108,898 


3. Employment status of the civilian population by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 
goes] 1904 | Soot [oct | Wov. | Dec. | Jon | Fen | Mar | Awe. | May | Jone | auty [ up. | Sent 


TOTAL 


Civilian noninstitutional population! .... . . 
Civilian labor force 


176,956 177,384 


Ey. 5 ees as ‘ ‘ ; ‘i 114,875 
Participation rates... 2... 


177,799} 177,944] 178,096 | 178,263 


114,783 | 115,314 


178,405 | 178,572 


64.5 64.7 

EOiDIOved wee, 2 Us. te Ri Se 106,370 | 106,862 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 59.7 59.9 
lnemployed | of. Se ee cs 8,413 8,451 
Unemployment rate ......... 16s 7.3 


hot in labor force. be oe 2 63,313 | 62,949 


Men, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population! .... .. 
Civilian labor torcese a) cies. 2 oes 
Participation. rate... ns. ee. 
Reaployedinid.. cichen-Witsatremhae «5 as 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
AGTICUITUFO): .neaUle. a lslere a ae 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
MAPMPIOVEG N=. 9 Late EraeteiK ors «+ 
Unemployment rate ......... 


Women, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional population! Sues Oe ay 
Civilian labor force... .......-- 
Participation rate... 2. 
Employed): § «02a. . de ee 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
Agriculture. 0. 20. 2 6 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed ... 2.5. 0-5 -G +. e- 
Unemployment rate .......-. 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ .... . . 
Ciiliamlabor force .. -.-----.. 3. 
Participation rate... ..-..--- 
Employed hac <2 es esas ee = 
Employment-population ratio? . . . . 
TAQTACUUESFE: faacoses.cseten an sem lemenn eons 
Nonagricultural industries ....... 
Unemployed .......-----++5- 
Unemployment rate .......-- 


White 


152,734} 153,103 ; 153,819 
99,005} 99,496 ; i ; ; 5 99,735 


153,938 
100,165 


Civilian noninstitutional population! Paces er 
Civilian labor force... ..+--- +++ 


Participation rate... 2... ee 64.8 ! i : R ‘ 5 : 64.8 65.1 
Employed = pastes acces aes 92,884] 93,124 ; A ; ; ; 93,599] 94,071 

Employment-population ratio? . . . 60.8 60.8 61.1 
Unemployed .....-------eee- 6,121 6,136 


Unemployment rate ....-..--- 6.2 


Black 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ ..... . j i i f 19,513 
Civilian labor force... .----- ee : ; ; i 12,306 


Participation rate... ..------ : ; : : : 63.1 
Employed! 2. cee ee ee hee ; 5 ; 10,462 
Employment-population ratio® . . . . d 53.6 
Unemployed .....-------+0:: ‘ : 1,844 
Unemployment rate ....----- , : ‘ : : 15.0 


Hispanic origin 


Civilian noninstitutional population’ .... .. 
Civilian labor force .....---+++--> 
Participation rate... .------- 
Employed ...---- ++ --+e000: 
Employment-population ratio? .. . . 
Unemployed ......-- +s --+->> 
Unemployment rate .....---- 


1The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because data for 
the ‘other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the white and black 
2civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. population groups. 
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4. Selected employment indicators, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


100,834 | 105,005 | 105,394 | 105,649 | 105,932 | 106,273 | 106,391 | 106,685 | 107,119 : i 107,172 
56,787 | 59,091 | 59,388} 59,461} 59,603} 59,702] 59,644) 59,672} 59,874 59,933 
44,047 | 45,915 | 46,006] 46,188) 46,329) 46,571] 46,727] 47,013] 47,244 ; 47,239 


Married men, spouse present 37,967 | 39,056 | 39,071] 39,054] 39,337] 39,443] 39,441 | 39,357] 39,531 39,109 


Married women, spouse present 24,603 | 25,636 | 25,715] 25,897] 25,995] 26,122] 25,912] 26,108) 26,195 26,363 
Women who maintain families 5,091 5,465 5,429} 5,378] 5,396 ; 5,584} 5,525] 5,631 - : 5,627 


MAJOR INDUSTRY AND CLASS OF WORKER 


Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers 
Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers . . 
Government 
Private industries 
Private households ..... 


Self-employed workers 
Unpaid family workers 


PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME! 


All industries: 
Part time for economic reasons é ; 5,744 5,623 : 4 
Slack work 2,430 2,449 : 2,599 
Could only find part-time work 4 2,948 4 2,855 ! ; 2,744 
Voluntary part time 4 13,169 13,142 f 13,624 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic reasons §,512 5,413 
Slack work ; 2,291 2,319 
Could only find part-time work 2,866 2,782 
Voluntary part time i 12,704 12,670 


TExcludes persons “with a job but not at work’ during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, 
illness, or industrial disputes. 
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5. Selected unemployment indicators, seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 
ee 
[toes [ 1964 | seot | oct | Nov. | ec. | Jan. | 


Selected categories 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Total, all civilian workers ......-.--.-0-- 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ........... 
Men, 20 years and over ...........-.% 
Women, 20 years andover ........-... 


NAGE ADIN Pla tat wSicbraer te Soko Sees 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ........ 
Men, 16 to 19 years ......... 

Women, 16 to 19 years ....... 

Men, 20 years and over .........- 
Women, 20 years and over ........ 


PAC AG cafes Pe os bes 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years ........ 
Men, 16to 19 years ......... 
Women, 16 to 19 years ....... 
Men, 20 years andover .......... 
Women, 20 years and over ........ 


Hispanic origin, total... 2.2... eee 


Married men, spouse present.......... 
Married women, spouse present ........ 
Women who maintain families ......... 
Full-time 'WorkerS'.. 6 6 ee es 

Part-time workers .. 0... 6- ee eevee 


Unemployed 15 weeks and over .....-..- 
Labor force time lost! ..... 2-0. 0000. 


INDUSTRY 


Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers. . 
DAINING eects soa rinisn = es sas en 
DUSIICHOR ees ee ek wee cre 
Manulachying. oc Sheek eed ws 

Durablegoods ..........-..-- 

Nondurable goods ........----- 
Transportation and public utilities ........ 
Wholesale and retail trade... .....---- 
Finance and service industries .......-. 
Government workers .....-----+- +2075 
Agricultural wage and salary workers .......-. 


1 Aggregate hours lost by the unemployed and persons on part time for economic reasons as a percent of 
potentially available labor force hours. 
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6. Unemployment rates by sex and age, seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers} 
[Annual average [1984 1985 
~sgea | Sept. [Oct | Nov. | Dec. | dan | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years and over . . 96 
16 to 24 years ...... Pee. 3, bes ete 17.2 
TGitoL19 years screw es ode 5. od 22.4 
NG 10.17 VOOlS SMa a. ee tele, <tgct ats 24.5 
1Gito Wiyears . ee. : ke A 

20 to 24 years . OWES a eice x 14.5 
25 years and over ....... men otra: rie) 
25 to 54 years af : 8.0 

55 years andover....... Baie 5.3 
Men, 16 years and over 9.9 
16 to 24 years . Se key 18.4 
Gite 1S yearsaba <2. Sees 2-0 cea 23.3 

16 to 17 years Ah ee: 25.2 
ABWRORTO! VOarS Ray! cine chose) «a eka 22.2 

20 to 24 years ...... “RE Oe 15.9 

25 years and over...... eS 2 oe 7.8 
atOO4 YedIS Avis... eld. de ede 8.2 

55 years and over eer 5.6 

9.2 

15.8 

21.3 

23.7 

19.9 

12.9 

7.2 

77 

4.7 


Women, 16 years andover .......... 

16 to 24 years... ... Meats ares 

$B 10). AD YONS C5) os Shi ee + 3 i. 

TG6itor17 years <4. Sec: on 2 ae 

NSta19 yeatseer ny wicket as «oe 
20)to24 years: Pee ne sae 

25 years and over ...........-. ae 

25:10'54 Vearsifns sae a 3 ere 

S5ivears' and OVEL, matte cee coe oo 


7. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
ha ae [| Annual average | 1984 1985 
| 1983 [ 1984 | sept | oct. | Nov. | ec. | san. | Feb. | mar. | Aor. | May | dune | duly | Aug. | Sept. 


Job losers j 4,421 4,188 | 4,261 4,141 4,176 | 4,313 : ; 4,228 | 3,935 | 4,128 | 4,333 | 4,160 
On layoff ' 1,171 1,110 | 1,151 1,068 1,070 1,229 : f 1,208 1,059 1,124 1,130 1,099 
Other job losers... . ; 3,250 3,078 | 3,110 | 3,073 | 3,106 | 3,084 : ‘ 3,019 | 2,876 | 3,004 3,203 | 3,061 

Job leavers 823 841 829 869 858 884 838 868 1,001 902 865 

2,184 2,254 | 2,150 | 2,161 2,218 | 2,244 ; ; 2,312 2,428 | 2,219 2,143 2,162 
1,110 1,057 1,060 1,011 1,049 , 1,159 1,017 1,097 920 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


Total unemployed 
Job losers . . 


Other job losers 
Job leavers 
Reentrants 


PERCENT OF 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 


Job losers 

Job leavers 
Reentrants . . . 
New entrants 


8. Duration of unemployment, seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of unemployment 


[Annual average [to 19865 
| 1903 | toe | seo [oct [nov [dee [ don. [Feb [ Mar. [ ape. | May | June | July | Aug. | 


Less than 5 weeks 3,670 | 3,350 | 3,313 | 3,395 | 3,352 | 3,282 | 3,662 | 3,524 | 3.590 | 3.558 | 3659 | 34 
5 to 14 weeks. 2,937 | 2,451 | 2,533 | 2,406 | 2,324 | 2516 | 2552 | 2.469 | 2478 | 21525 | 2.635 Hae see ae 
15 weeks and over ---» | 4210 | 2,737 | 2,605 | 2,527 | 2,428 | 2,374 | 2.243 | 2.416 | 2400 | 2377 | 2247 | 2317 | 2348 | 2264 
1,652 | 1,104 | 1,106 | 1,092 | 990°} 972 | 941 | 1,076 | 1,065 | 1.022 | 1/040 | 1011 | 11094 | 1'o80 
2,599 | 1,634 | 1,499 | 1.435 | 1,438 | 1,402 | 1,302 | 1.340 | 1.335 | 11354 | 1207 | 11306 | 11054 | 1'14 
20.0 | 18.2 | 17.3] 167 | 174] 173] 153] 159 | 159 | 1611-1491 1541] 1541 is6 
10.1 79 76.1 7a 1 79/l 74) er pe oa are gee nee canes 
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EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA FROM ESTABLISHMENT SURVEYS 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA in this section are 
compiled from payroll records reported monthly on a voluntary 
basis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its cooperating State 
agencies by over 200,000 establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. In most industries, the sampling probabilities 
are based on the size of the establishment: most large establish- 
ments are therefore in the sample. (An establishment is not nec- 
essarily a firm; it may be a branch plant. for example. or warehouse. ) 
Self-employed persons and others not on a regular civilian payroll 
are outside the scope of the survey because they are excluded from 
establishment records. This largely accounts for the difference in 
employment figures between the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


Employed persons are all persons who received pay (including holiday 
and sick pay) for any part of the payroll period including the 12th of the 
month. Persons holding more than one job (about 5 percent of all persons 
in the labor force) are counted in each establishment which reports them. 


Production workers in manufacturing include blue-collar worker su- 
pervisors and all nonsupervisory workers closely associated with produc- 
tion operations. Those workers mentioned in tables 12— 16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; construction workers in construc- 
tion; and nonsupervisory workers in transportation and public utilities; in 
wholesale and retail trade; in finance, insurance, and real estate; and in 
services industries. These groups account for about four-fifths of the total 
employment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 


Earnings are the payments production or nonsupervisory workers re- 
ceive during the survey period, including premium pay for overtime or 
late-shift work but excluding irregular bonuses and other special payments. 
Real earnings are earnings adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series is derived from the Consumer 
Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI—W). The 
Hourly Earnings Index is calculated from average hourly earnings data 
adjusted to exclude the effects of two types of changes that are unrelated 


to underlying wage-rate developments: fluctuations in overtime premiums 
in manufacturing (the only sector for which overtime data are available) 
and the effects of changes and seasonal factors in the proportion of workers 
in high-wage and low-wage industries. 


Hours represent the average weekly hours of production or nonsuper- 
visory workers for which pay was received and are different from standard 
or scheduled hours. Overtime hours represent the portion of gross average 
weekly hours which were in excess of regular hours and for which overtime 
premiums were paid. 


The Diffusion Index, introduced in table 17 of the May 1983 issue, 
represents the percent of 185 nonagricultural industries in which employ- 
ment was rising over the indicated period. One-half of the industries with 
unchanged employment are counted as rising. In line with Bureau practice, 
data for the 3-, 6-, and 9-month spans are seasonally adjusted, while that 
for the 12-month span is unadjusted. The diffusion index is useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains or losses and is also an eco- 
nomic indicator. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are pe- 
riodically adjusted to comprehensive counts of employment (called 
‘“benchmarks’’). The latest complete adjustment was made with the release 
of May 1985 data, published in the July 1985 issue of the Review. Con- 
sequently, data published in the Review prior to that issue are not necessarily 
comparable to current data. Unadjusted data have been revised back to 
April 1983; seasonally adjusted data have been revised back to January 
1980. Unadjusted data from April 1984 forward, and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1981 forward are subject to revision in future bench- 
marks. Earlier comparable unadjusted and seasonally adjusted data are 
published in Employment, Hours, and Earnings, United States, 1909-84, 
BLS Bulletin 1312-12. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differences between household and 
establishment data on employment appears in Gloria P. Green, ‘*Com- 
paring employment estimates from household and payroll surveys,’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. See also BLS Handbook of 
Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982). 
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9. Employment, by industry, selected years, 1950-84 


[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands} 


45,197 
50,641 
54,189 
58,283 
60,765 


63,901 
65,803 
67,897 
70,384 
70,880 


71,214 
73,675 
76,790 
78,265 
76,945 


79,382 
82,471 
86,697 
89,823 
90,406 


91,156 
89,566 
90,196 
94,461 


1 Not available. 


Private 
sector 


Goods-producing 


Total i Total 


2 Data include Alaska and Hawaii beginning in 1959. 


10. Employment, by State 
[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Pp = preliminary. 
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10,586.0 


1,387.5 
1,528.6 
287.0 
625.7 
4,162.5 


2,484.2 
413.9 
324.7 

4,661.1 

2,156.1 


1,056.4 
957.0 
1,202.5 
1,600.1 
466.2 


1,812.5 
2,875.6 
3,321.5 
1,845.9 

815.4 
2,021.3 


10,807.9 


1,408.6 


1,559.41 


295.4 
643.1 
4,379.6 


2,601.9 
421.0 
334.1 

4,696.7 

2,206.3 


1,050.5 
976.0 
1,239.2 
1,579.9 
462.6 


1,905.8 
2,980.2 
3,432.0 
1,884.3 

837.4 
2,029.8 


10,821.3 


1,410.8 
1,561.5 
292.1 
641.0 
4,380.3 


2,615.5 
421.6 
335.1 

4,697.4 

2,215.6 


1,053.0 
973.9 
1,251.2 
1,578.7 
469.9 


1,892.3 
2,995.4 
3,439.3 
1,894.5 

834.5 
2,034.8 


Transpor- 
tation 
and 
public 
utilities 


NOTE: 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island . . . 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia. 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyo,aing 


Virgin Islands 


Retall 
trade 


6,751 
7,610 
8,248 
8,823 
9,250 


9,648 
9,917 
10,320 
10,798 
11,047 


11,351 
11,836 
12,329 
12,554 
12,645 


13,209 
13,808 
14,573 
14,989 
15,035 


15,189 
15,179 
15,613 
16,584 


Service-producing 


Finance, 
Insurance, 
and real 
estate 


5,357 
6,240 
7,378 
8,660 
9,036 


9,498 
10,045 
10,567 
11,169 
11,548 


11,797 
12,276 
12,857 
13,441 
13,892 


14,551 
15,303 
16,252 
17,112 
17,890 


18,619 
19,036 
19,694 
20,761 


6,026 
6,914 
8,353 
9,596 
10,074 


10,784 
11,391 
11,839 
12,195 
12,554 


12,881 
13,334 
13,732 
14,170 
14,686 


14,474 
15,127 
15,672 
15,947 
16,241 


16,031 
15,837 
15,869 
15,984 


Government 


246.4 
1,862.3 
6,592.0 

619.9 

220.8 


2,411.3 
1,686.2 
593.9 
1,989.6 
205.1 


36.5 


See “Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


281.1 
643.8 
449.0 
484.5 
3,501.9 


514.5 
7,745.3 
2,594.3 

252.1 
4,368.5 


1,177.2 
1,029.8 
4,734.2 

417.8 
1,328.3 


247.8 
1,876.4 
6,575.8 

624.1 

222.8 


2,418.4 
1,695.6 
588.2 
1,999.8 
204.7 


36.0 


11. Employment, by industry, seasonally adjusted 


[Nonagricultural payroll data, in thousands] 
[Annual average | 1984 1985 
[196s | 1984 | Sept. | oot. | Nov. | Dec. | dan | Feb. | Mar. | Amr | May | dune | uly | Aug? | 


ert ccs shalaknaema inn 90,196 95,573 
eI eee ts si shi sesk = 1 74,330 79,460 
<i Cpe RE ee OIL amen 23,334 24,918 


MIE TCA 05, WIR) eh) whe we FAs 952 979 
ty eR OT eR 598 623 


«eis cies Gees Moncada 3,948 4,403 
A eacao D 1,020 1,171 


PISNMACIUTINE bees uk Pik ti ee Be 18,434 19,536 
Production workers ..... 2.0.0 200 05 12,530 13,380 


10,732 11,652 
7,835 


708 


Industry division and group 


94,461 
78,477 
24,730 


974 
613 


4,345 
1,158 


19,412 
13,310 


11,522 
7,749 


96,591 
80,480 
25,062 


976 
620 


4,525 
1,214 


19,561 
13,347 


11,675 
7,806 


96,910 
80,767 
25,056 


977 
618 


4,553 
1,223 


19,526 
13,309 


MUTADIEQOOUS) i ee ere 
Production workers .......-...--+- 


Lumber and wood products ........... 
Furniture and fixtures)... ees 
Stone, clay, and glass products ......... 
Primary metal industries ..........--- 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products a 
Fabricated metal products..........-.. 


Machinery, except electrical .........-. 
Electrical and electronic equipment. ....... 
Transportation equipment. ........---: 

Motor vehicles and equipment ......... 
Instruments and related products ........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ........... 


Nondurable goods ©........-----055 
Production workers ..........00005 


Food and kindred products ..........55 
Tobacco manufactures ..........-055% 
Textile mill products... 2.2... 20. ee 
Apparel and other textile products ........- 
Paper and allied products..........--- 


Printing and publishing .....----..---- 
Chemicals and allied products .......... 
Petroleum and coal products ..........- 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products . . 
Leather and leather products .........-.- 


SERVICE-PRODUCING.........--.---+5 


72,355 73,166 


Transportation and public utilities ......... ; j P : : ¥ ; §,301 5,323 
TPARSPOPBRION, cc ese ie eae aitetinesi i erie stnays 3,057 3,083 
Communication and public utilities ........ 2,244 2,240 


Wholesale trade... - 2 ees : f i ; i . : 5,748 5,805 
Huranle'goods seraeeee sale en 3,402 3,448 
Nondurable goods! ........-.-.--5- 2,346 2,357 


OT Fig, esc nee, ck Maes arena ia 17,392 17,544 
General merchandise stores ER ects 2,371 2,366 
ee eS ee 2,823 2,853 
Automotive dealers and service stations .... . ; f F ; ; 1,890 1,904 
Eating and drinking places .....------- j i ; ; F ( : : : 4 5,660 5,738 

Finance, insurance, and realestate...-.... y ‘ i ‘i i , . ‘ 4 é 5,888 5,984 
ee a Ens See eee aa ; ; : : } : j i ; ; 2,956 3,010 
Ce OS ee ee eee Sono a ia : ; : ; ; ; ; ' ; : 1,808 1,827 
AROS oe eles el Gon wad i F f : : é } : : ; 1,124 1,147 


ay es ee ee 21,813 22,153 
Business services ...-------- eee ; : } i ; } ' i 4,424 4,500 
MealthyselvicdS: «052 ce ks ee ees : : : ; ; F ; : , ; 6,240 6,316 


» Siete Auer es ere A sas 16,213 16,357 

Sle Se eae er 2,873 2,894 
db SA eee ee aR ne 3,759 3,759 
9,581 9,704 


p = preliminary. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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12. Average hours and earnings, by industry, 1968-84 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on nonagricultural payrolls} 
Average Average Average 
weekly hourly weekly 
hours earnings earnings 


Private sector 


$107.73 
114.61 
119.83 


127.31 
136.90 
145.39 
154.76 
163.53 


175.45 
189.00 
203.70 
219.91 
235.10 


255.20 
267.26 
280.70 
294.05 


$122.51 
129.51 
133.33 


142.44 
154.71 
166.46 
176.80 
190.79 


209.32 
228.90 
249.27 
269.34 
288.62 


318.00 
330.26 


354.08 
373.63 


NOTE: See ‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Average Average Average 
weekly hourly weekly 
hours earnings earnings 


$142.71 
154.80 
164.40 


172.14 
189.14 
201.40 
219.14 
249.31 


273.90 
301.20 
332.88 
365.07 
397.06 


438.75 
459.88 
479.40 
503.58 


$138.85 
147.74 
155.93 


168.82 
187.86 
203.31 
217.48 
233.44 


256.71 
278.90 
302.80 
325.58 
351.25 


382.18 
402.48 
420.81 
437.73 


$101.75 
108.70 
112.67 


117.85 
122.98 
129.20 
137.61 
148.19 


155.43 
165.26 
178.00 
190.77 
209.60 


229.05 
245.44 
263.90 
278.13 


Establishment Data 


Average 
weekly 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 


Construction 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


$164.49 
181.54 
195.45 


211.67 


$122.31 
129.85 


13. Average weekly hours, by industry, seasonally adjusted 
[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


ied 
ss [tooo | set [oe] 


Industry 


MANUFACTURING..........-..--.-5: 
OvertimesNOUIS.) es see eter 


Durablegoods .. .........---4 0. 
DVATUMENOUISS 005.504. 4 wre ee 


Lumber and wood products ...........: 
Furniture and fixtures .........-.04- 
Stone, clay, and glass products ........ 
Primary metal industries ..........--: 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products... . 
Fabricated metal products .........-->: 


Machinery, except electrical. ..........- 
Electrical and electronic equipment ....... 
Transportation equipment ..........>. 

Motor vehicles and equipment......-... 
Instruments and related products ........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ....-...-.- 


Nondurable goods .......--..-.----- 
Overtime hows sees. e es 


Food and kindred products ..........-. 
Tobacco manufactures. ......-.5..--- 
Textile mill products ..........05--- 
Apparel and other textile products ....... 
Paper and allied products ..........-- 


Printing and publishing ...-..-.----- 
Chemicals and allied products.........- 
Petroleum and coal products ..........- 
Leather and leather products .......... 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE ......-..-------- 
RETAIL TRADE... 2. 2 ee ee ee 


SERVICES Ie tac hs eee eee 


NOTE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


p = preliminary. 
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14. Average hourly earnings, by industry 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls] 


[Annual average [1904 
Industry nnual average 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Seasonally adjusted... . 


MINING 
CONSTRUCTION .. . 
MANUFACTURING 


Durable goods eae 
Lumber and wood products ... . 
Furniture and fixtures . 

Stone, clay, and glass products . . 
Primary metal industries ........ 
Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products . 


Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical and electronic equipment 
Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products . . ; 
Apparel and other textile products... . . 
Paper and allied products 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products 
Leather and leather products 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
RETAIL TRADE 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


SERVICES 


1Not available. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
Pp = preliminary. 


15. The Hourly Earnings Index, by industry 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls; 1977 = 1 00) 


Not seasonally adjusted Seasonally adjusted 


Percent 
change 
Aug. 4 from: 
1985? Sept. 1984 
to 
Sept. 1985 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars) 


Manufacturing 

Transportation and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


'Percent change is less than 0.05 percent. 


2This series is not seasonally adjusted because the seasonal component is small relative to the trend- NOTE: See “* a eT 
cycle, irregular components, or both, and consequently cannot be separated with sufficient precision. TE: See “Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


3Not available. 


P = preliminary. 
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16. Average weekly earnings, by industry 


[Production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonagricultural payrolls} 


[Anowal average [tg 1985 
Faas [1904 [sent | ost. | nov. | Dec. | Jan. [ Fob. | mar. | Amr. | way | dune | wy | va? | 


PRIVATE SECTOR 


Corrant/dolars errata $280.70 | $294.05 | $298.42 | $294.84 | $295.89 | $300.33 | $294.95 $298.05 | $298.55 | $303.02 | $301.46 $306.40 
Seasonally adjusted .........-.....- () 1 296.52} 294.98) 296.38) 298.14) 296.24 300.11} 301.51} 299.95 304.13 
Constant (1977) dollars ............- 171.37 173.50| 171.42] 172.23] 174.61} 171.28 170.50} 172.56] 171.48 () 


479.40 


515.68} 500.26 


505.91] 515.97} 508.79 515.91] 523.96) 509.65 527.35 


CONSTRUCTION 


442.97 471.24] 464.74] 451.33] 460.98] 447.72 


464.44 


461.77| 469.38 478.25 


MANUFACTURING 
Current:dollans 2... sec os 
Constant (1977) dollars 


354.08 
216.17 


376.07 | 374.22 


217.57 


378.92 | 387.28 
220.56 | 225.16 


380.03 
220.69 


382.04 
218.18 


385.70 
219.65 


382.15 
217.38 


389.23 
(') 


Durable goods... 


382.17 


403.91} 407.79] »419.32 


411.64] 417.31] 410.06 419.80 


Lumber and wood products 312.78 322.78 | 315.95} 321.98 325.61} 336.19] 325.54 335.75 
Furniture and fixtures 260.83 278.59 | 278.70] 283.79 275.16] 281.46] 276.53 293.86 
Stone, clay, and glass products 385.12 406.81} 406.14] 404.62 ‘ 418.20 | 418.35 421.18 


Primary metal industries . . ; 
Blast fumaces and basic steel products 
Fabricated metal products 


459.68 
509.16 
370.27 


464.62 | 475.69} 477.98 
506.68} 524.80] 516.71 
388.22 | 389.87] 405.23 


486.97 
552.86 
400.48 


485.34 
559.31 
394.13 


487.39 
560.70 
403.52 


Machinery except electncal . . 386.78 417.83 | 422.94 427.65| 420.65 432.01 


Electrical and electronic equipment 351.14 374.24 | 379.04 389.58 385.02] 376.91 390.31 
Transportation equipment . 491.31 523.60} 531.62] 554.02 539.32] 531.30 541.45 
Motor vehicles and equipment 525.66 556.84] 565.07] 597.15 579.79| 574.00 576.09 


342.59 
266.27 


Instruments and related products ........ 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..........- 


367.92 
279.89 


373.22 | 382.87 
280.99 | 285.68 


376.07 
286.10 


370.76 
281.78 


381.41 
290.21 


Nondurable goods ...........-.-5.- 
Food and kindred products ...........- 
Tobacco manufactures ..........---- 
Textile mill products... .......+.---- 
Apparel and other textile products ........ 
Paper and allied products ........-.--. 


318.35 
323.51 
388.21 
249.67 
194.76 
423.02 


332.54 
330.74 
420.82 
253.11 
203.08 
453.41 


337.39 
337.20 
480.78 
257.42 
203.08 
460.71 


342.54 | 341.82 
341.60 
437.65 
258.23 
206.34 


465.86 


348.40 
347.21 
467.15 
273.38 
209.15 
471.32 


342.54 
440.13 
582.99 


359.10 
469.66 
590.39 


364.24 
473.89 
596.94 


Printing and publishing ........------ 
Chemicals and allied products .........-. 
Petroleum and coat products .........--: 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products ........-.-+--+-- 
Leather and leather products ..........- 


360.69 
482.56 
606.10 


374.02 
492.15 
620.43 


329.60 
203.87 


345.28 
207.64 


349.44 
210.82 


346.72 
218.63 


352.23 
222.68 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES .. . . 420.81 438.26 | 444.38 448.33 457.70 


Bn Oo On Oe ae 329.18 348.30} 351.40 359.68 362.39 


RETAIL TRADE .........------- 20%: 171.05 174.64| 176.12 180.27 


177.90 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE ... . 263.90 279.96 | 280.64 285.68 292.37 


BERVIGES ER ei ee gtr se ee 239.04 252.12} 254.08 260.17 265.17 


1Not available. NOTE: See ‘‘Notes on the data’’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


p = preliminary. 


17. Indexes of diffusion: industries in which employment increased, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent} 


Over 
{-month 
span 


Over 
3-month 
span 


Over 
6-month 
span 


Over 
12-month 
span 


are counted as rising.) Data are centered within the spans. See the Definitions’ in this section. 
See “Notes on the data’ for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


p = preliminary. 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with em| 


ployment rising. (Half of the unchanged components 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA 


NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE DATA are compiled monthly 
by the Employment and Training Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor from monthly reports of unemployment insur- 
ance activity prepared by State agencies. Railroad unemployment 
insurance data are prepared by the U.S. Railroad Retirement Board. 


Definitions 


Data for all programs represent an unduplicated count of insured un- 
employment under State programs, Unemployment Compensation for Ex- 
Servicemen, and Unemployment Compensation for Federal Employees, 
and the Railroad Insurance Act. The total may include persons receiving 
Federal—State Extended Benefits. 

Under both State and Federal unemployment insurance programs for 
civilian employees, insured workers must report the completion of at least 
1 week of unemployment before they are defined as unemployed. Persons 
not covered by unemployment insurance (about 10 percent of the labor 
force) and those who have exhausted or not yet earned benefit rights are 


{All items except average benefits amounts are in thousands] 


All programs: 
Insured unemployment .......... 

State unemployment insurance program:1 
initial clans weenie. Ah Ale. sees: 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume)i am a2. se. 
Rate of insured unemployment. .... . 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Average weekly benefit amount 

for total unemployment ........ 
Total benefits paid ............ 


State unemployment insurance program:! 
(Seasonally adjusted data) 
lnitialiclaims?! pa oe osha 
Insured unemployment (average 

weakly volume) <<. see tee. was 
Rate of insured unemployment... . . . 


Unemployment compensation for ex- 
servicemen:3 
Mnitfal ‘claims jie stapes cere neha. 
Insured unemployment (average 
weekly volume) ............. 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid .......554.. 


Unemployment compensation for 
Federal civilian employees:4 
WU CONE SS eosae vict Mage vs 

Insured unemployment (average 

weekly Volima) ST 
Weeks of unemployment compensated . . 
Total benefits paid ............ 


Railroad unemployment insurance: 
ADDICaHONS® te Pere ees ces wo 
Insured unemployment (average 

weekly volume)............. 
Number of payments ........... 
Average amount of benefit payment .. . 


Total benefits paid .......... 
Employment service:° 


New applications and renewals... .. . 
Nonfarm placements ..........., 


‘Initial claims and State insured unemployment include data under the program for Puerto Rican 
Sugarcane workers. 


2 Excludes transition claims under State programs. 
3Excludes data on claims and Payments made jointly with other programs. 
4Excludes data or claims and Payments made jointly with State programs. 
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18. Unemployment insurance and employment service operations 


excluded from the scope of the survey. Initial claims are notices filed by 
persons in unemployment insurance programs to indicate they are out of 
work and wish to begin receiving compensation. A claimant who continued 
to be unemployed a full week is then counted in the insured unemployment 
figure. The rate of insured unemployment expresses the number of in- 
sured unemployed as a percent of the average insured employment in a 
12-month period. 

Average weekly seasonally adjusted insured unemployment data are 
computed by BLS’ Weekly Seasonal Adjustment program. This procedure 
incorporated the X-11 Variant of the Census Method II Seasonal Adjust- 
ment program. 

An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application is 
required for subsequent periods in the same year. Number of payments 
are payments made in 14-day registration periods. The average amount 
of benefit payment is an average for all compensable periods, not adjusted 
for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. However, 
total benefits paid have been adjusted. 


5Cumulative total for fiscal year (October 1-September 30). Data computed quarterly. 


Pp = preliminary. 


NOTE: Data for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands included. Dashes indicate data not available. 


PRICE DATA 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail and primary markets in the United States. Price indexes are 
given in relation to a base period (1967 = 100, unless otherwise 
noted). 


Definitions 


The Consumer Price Index is a monthly statistical measure of the average 
change in prices in a fixed market basket of goods and services. Effective 
with the January 1978 index, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began pub- 
lishing cpI’s for two groups of the population. It introduced a cpi for All 
Urban Consumers, covering 80 percent of the total noninstitutional pop- 
ulation, and revised the cp! for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
covering about half the new index population. The All Urban Consumers 
index covers in addition to wage earners and clerical workers, professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self-employed, short-term workers, 
the unemployed, retirees, and others not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, clothing, shelter, fuel, drugs, trans- 
portation fares, doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods and serv- 
ices that people buy for day-to-day living. The quantity and quality of 
these items is kept essentially unchanged between major revisions so that 
only price changes will be measured. Data are collected from more than 
24,000 retail establishments and 24,000 tenants in 85 urban areas across 
the country. All taxes directly associated with the purchase and use of 
items are included in the index. Because the cPI’s are based on the ex- 
penditures of two population groups in 1972-73, they may not accurately 
reflect the experience of individual families and single persons with dif- 
ferent buying habits. 

Though the cpt is often called the “‘Cost-of-Living Index,’’ it measures 
only price change, which is just one of several important factors affecting 
living costs. Area indexes do not measure differences in the level of prices 
among cities. They only measure the average change in prices for each 
area since the base period. 


Producer Price Indexes measure average changes in prices received in 
primary markets of the United States by producers of commodities in all 
stages of processing. The sample used for calculating these indexes contains 
about 2,800 commodities and about 10,000 quotations per month selected 
to represent the movement of prices of all commodities produced in the 
manufacturing, agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, gas and electricity, 
and public utilities sectors. The universe includes all commodities produced 
or imported for sale in commercial transactions in primary markets in the 
United States. 

Producer Price Indexes can be organized by stage of processing or by 
commodity. The stage of processing structure organizes products by degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, intermediate or semifinished goods, 
and crude materials). The commodity structure organizes products by sim- 
ilarity of end-use or material composition. 


To the extent possible, prices used in calculating Producer Price Indexes 
apply to the first significant commercial transaction in the United States, 
from the production or central marketing point. Price data are generally 
collected monthly, primarily by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies on a voluntary and confidential 
basis. Prices generally are reported for the Tuesday of the week containing 
the 13th day of the month. 

In calculating Producer Price Indexes, price changes for the various 
commodities are averaged together with implicit quantity weights repre- 
senting their importance in the total net selling value of all commodities 
as of 1972. The detailed data are aggregated to obtain indexes for stage 
of processing groupings, commodity groupings, durability of product 
groupings, and a number of special composite groupings. 


Price indexes for the output of selected sic industries measure average 
price changes in commodities produced by particular industries, as defined 
in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual 1972 (Washington, U.S. 
Office of Management and Budget, 1972). These indexes are derived from 
several price series, combined to match the economic activity of the spec- 
ified industry and weighted by the value of shipments in the industry. They 
use data from comprehensive industrial censuses conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Notes on the data 


Regional cpt’s cross classified by population size were introduced in the 
May 1978 Review. These indexes enable users in local areas for which an 
index is not published to get a better approximation of the cpi for their 
area by using the appropriate population size class measure for their region. 
The cross-classified indexes are published bimonthly. (See table 21.) 

For details concerning the 1978 revision of the CPI, see The Consumer 
Price Index: Concepts and Content Over the Years, Report 517, revised 
edition (Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 1978). 

As of January 1976, the Producer Price Index incorporated a revised 
weighting structure reflecting 1972 values of shipments. 

Additional data and analyses of price changes are provided in the CPI 
Detailed Report and Producer Prices and Price Indexes, both monthly 
publications of the Bureau. 


For a discussion of the general method of computing producer, and 
industry price indexes, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2134-1 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1982), chapter 7. For consumer prices, see 
sLs Handbook of Methods for Surveys and Studies (1976), chapter 13. See 
also John F. Early, ‘Improving the measurement of producer price change,” 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1978. For industry prices, see also Bennett 
R. Moss, ‘‘Industry and Sector Price Indexes,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 
August 1965. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW November 1985 e Current Labor Statistics: Consumer Prices 


19. Consumer Price Index 


1971 121.3 4.3 118.3 3.1 123.4 
Li LY 2 ei eee 125.3 3.3 123.2 44 128.1 
TE gies Ba 133.1 6.2 139.5 13.2 133.7 
pe Pweg a 147.7 11.0 158.7 13.8 148.8 


T9760 teetraie re 170.5 5.8 177.4 3.1 174.6 
1977 181.5 6.5 188.0 8.0 186.5 
LE ee Siar 195.3 7.6 206.2 97 202.6 
SiO reson. 217.7 11.5 228.7 10.9 227.5 
1980 tes. 2 as 247.0 13.5 248.7 87 263.2 


1981 272.3 10.2 267.8 77 293.2 
LL 2) en ops 288.6 6.0 278.5 4.0 314.7 
MOBS Bova st aks 297.4 3.0 284.7 2.2 322.0 


{1967 = 100) 
Food and 
beverages 
vee Percent Percent Percent 
change change change 
106 tian: nara 100.0 Cars 100.0 5 he 100.0 
Lo Dee en 104.2 4.2 103.6 3.6 104.0 
GG a ee 109.8 5.4 108.8 5.0 110.4 
1970s toon, Shere 116.3 5.9 114.7 5.4 118.2 


100.0 
105.4 
111.5 
116.1 


119.8 
122.3 
126.8 
136.2 
142.3 


147.6 
154.2 
159.5 
166.4 
177.4 


186.6 
190.9 
195.6 
199.1 


Apparel and Transportation 
upkeep 
Percent 
change 


100.0 
106.1 
113.4 
120.6 


128.4 
132.5 
137.7 
150.5 
168.6 


184.7 
202.4 
219.4 
240.1 
267.2 


295.1 
326.9 
355.1 
377.7 


100.0 
105.7 
111.0 
116.7 


122.9 
126.5 
130.0 
139.8 
152.2 


159.8 
167.7 
176.2 
187.6 
203.7 


219.0 
232.4 
242.4 
251.2 


for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, annual averages and changes, 1967-84 


Percent Percent 
change change 


Other goods 
and services 
Percent 
change 
100.0 ne 
105.2 5 
110.4 4.9 
115.8 5.8 


122.4 48 
127.5 4.2 
132.5 3.9 
142.0 7.2 
153.9 8.4 


162.7 5.7 
172.2 5.8 
183.2 6.4 
196.3 7.2 
213.6 8.8 


233.3 9.2 
257.0 10.2 
286.3 11.4 
304.9 6.5 


20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
U.S. city average—general summary and groups, subgroups, and selected items 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


General summary 


All items 


Food and beverages 
Housing 

Apparel and upkeep 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Entertainment 


Commodities 
Commodities less food and beverages 
Nondurables less food and beverages 
Durables . . 


Services 
Rent, residential 
Household services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Transportation services 
Medical care services 
Other services 


Special indexes: 


All items less food 
All items less homeowners’ costs 
Commodities less food 
Nondurables less food 
Nondurables less food and apparel 
Nondurables 
Services less rent of shelter (12/82 = 100) 
Services less medical care 
Domestically produced farm foods 
Selected beef cuts 
Energy 

Energy commodities 
All items less energy 

All items less food and energy 

Commodities less food and energy 

Services less energy 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar, 1967 = $1 
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313.0 


296.9 
339.5 
200.1 
312.9 
381.9 
256.4 
307.2 


281.4 
269.3 
274.8 
267.8 


366.5 
251.1 
110.5 
323.8 
412.7 
295.5 


313.2 
106.9 
267.1 
270.0 
311.0 
287.1 
109.7 
359.2 
281.4 
274.2 
427.3 
404.2 
304.6 
302.8 
254.2 
358.6 


$0.319 


318.8 


301.6 
344.7 
205.3 
316.7 
396.5 
262.2 
321.1 


285.3 


320.1 


301.6 
345.9 
205.9 
320.0 
398.0 
263.3 
321.8 


286.8 


321.3 


301.0 
348.5 
205.3 
321.4 
399.5 
263.6 
322.3 


287.0 
275.6 
283.1 
271.6 


378:9 
262.6 
110.9 
334.5 
403.9 
310.7 


322.3 


301.4 
350.4 
204.6 
321.8 
401.7 
264.8 
323.0 


286.9 
275.4 
283.5 
270.4 


381.3 
263.6 
112.7 
335.3 
433.0 
312.0 


322.8 


301.6 
351.6 
202.8 
321.8 
404.0 
265.7 
325.0 


286.5 
274.6 
282.9 
269.3 


383.3 
265.0 
113.2 
337.0 
435.8 
313.0 


323.5 


301.8 
352.9 
205.3 
320.7 
406.6 
265.7 
326.0 


286.5 
274.4 
283.1 


a a_i soe aiael aed 10s 
Faun [war [nor [May [sone [aay [ Avo. | non. | war [nor [ way | cone [ut | 


310.3 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


315.3 


301.6 
338.2 
204.2 
318.7 
394.6 
257.3 
317.6 


285.2 
273.1 
279.4 
266.7 


371.0 
258.4 
101.1 
328.8 
425.7 
304.9 


315.4 
101.0 
271.0 
274.7 
314.4 
291.6 
101.2 
362.8 
282.5 
276.6 
416.0 
399.0 
307.4 
305.5 
256.6 
364.9 


$0.317 


$0.315 


318.7 


301.2 
344.0 
203.7 
323.6 
399.8 
260.1 
319.5 


286.8 
275.8 
285.4 
265.1 


377.4 
262.7 
104.2 
330.6 
430.7 
308.4 


319.1 


20. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers and revised CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
U.S. city average—general summary and groups, subgroups, and selected items 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
General summary yg oe a ee 1985 
aug. | mer [Awe [May [June ouly | Avo. | Avo. | Mar. [Aor | May | sone | duly | Avo 


ck HPO Ch ae Seeds kao Aha: 8) Mashinn pw State 296.9 


301.6 | 301.6 | 301.0 | 301.4 | 301.6 | 295.3 | 301.2 | 301.6 | 301.4 300.8 | 301.2 | 301.4 | 301.6 


es Coe bee. 2S a Meat eS 304.8 | 309.7 | 309.6 | 308.9 | 309.3 | 309.5 | 302.8 | 309.0 | 309.3 309.2 | 308.4 | 308.8 } 309.0 | 309.1 


GOUTARINOING HEC ime Rie a. crane caihegae 0 0p, 2ane Pabst vl Gos aale 294.4 | 298.4 | 297.7 | 296.2 | 296.0 | 296.2 | 295.9 | 292.9 296.9 | 296.1 | 294.6 | 294.5 | 299.6 | 294.3 
Cereals and bakery products ........-- +--+ --seseceee 307.8 | 314.4 | 314.8 | 315.9 | 317.3 | 317.3 | 318.5 | 306.3 312.7 | 313.1 | 314.1 | 315.7 | 315.7 | 316.8 
Cereals and cereal products (12/77 = 100) ...........: 165.0 | 168.1 | 168.2 | 169.4 | 169.8 | 170.2 | 170.8 | 165.7 168.7 | 168.8 | 169.9 | 170.5 | 170.9 | 171.5 

Flour and prepared flour mixes (12/77 = 100)... - - : 148.3 | 148.9 | 147.5 | 150.7 | 151.8 | 152.2 | 153.1 | 148.6 149.1 | 147.8 | 150.9 | 152.2 | 152.5 | 153.4 

Cereal (12/77 = 100), ..- + es a SFecapgs t 185.9 | 193.0 | 193.9 | 194.6 | 194.7 | 144.6 | 195.4 | 188.2 195.2 | 196.2 | 197.0 | 197.1 | 197.1 | 197.9 

Rice, pasta, and cornmeal (12/77 = 100) ..... We 150.5 | 150.5 | 150.7 | 150.7 } 151.1 | 152.2 | 152.3 | 151.7 451.7 | 151.9 | 151.8 | 152.2 | 153.4 } 153.4 

Bakery products (12/77 = 100)...... 1... ss veeees 162.2 | 165.7 | 166.0 | 166.4 | 167.3 | 167.1 | 167.7 | 160.9. 164.4 | 164.7 | 165.0 | 165.9 | 165.8 | 166.4 

White bread... .... ot ha). ptetes eae 262.6 | 266.8 | 266.2 | 265.2 | 267.7 | 267.5 | 268.0 | 258.5 262.5 | 261.9 | 260.8 | 263.6 | 263.2 | 263.9 


Other breads (1277 = 100)... 


ra SPACES 154.9 | 158.6 | 160.2 | 159.9 | 160.4 | 159.8 | 160.4 | 157.3 161.0 | 162.7 } 162.3 | 162.8 | 162.2 | 162.8 


Fresh biscuits, rolls, and muffins (1277 = 100) ....-. 159.3 | 163.3 | 161.4 | 162.1 | 163.5 | 162.4 | 164.0 } 155.1 458.8 | 157.3 | 157.8 | 159.2 | 158.0 | 159.6 

Fresh cakes and cupcakes (1277 = 100) .....---.- 464.9 | 169.4 | 169.9 | 171.2 | 170.4 | 170.6 | 170.6 162.7 | 167.4 | 168.0 | 169.0 } 168.4 | 168.5 | 168.5 

ROOKIES INANE = 100) Petencne beg gine casey = = = ae 167.9 | 171.9 | 172.2 | 173.2 | 174.3 | 175.0 | 176.6 168.9 | 172.9 | 173.2 | 174.2 | 175.2 | 176.1 | 177.6 

Crackers, bread, and cracker products (12/77 = 100) .. 162.0 | 168.6 | 170.3 | 172.0 | 172.9 | 173.2 | 173.4 163.4 | 170.2 | 171.9 | 173.6 | 174.7 | 175.1 } 175.1 

Fresh sweetrolls, coffeecake, and donuts (12/77 = 100) . 163.4 | 163.8 | 165.0 | 165.4 | 166.5 | 165.4 | 165.0 166.3 | 166.9 | 167.9 | 168.3 } 169.5 | 168.3 | 168.2 
Frozen and refrigerated bakery products and 

fresh pies, tarts, and turnovers (12/77 = 100) ..... 168.9 | 174.2 | 174.8 | 175.7 | 176.0 | 176.4 | 178.1 161.8 | 166.8 | 167.2 | 168.3 | 168.5 | 169.1 | 170.7 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs . . : , : tee 265.7 | 266.1 | 263.6 | 259.8 | 259.8 | 260.4 | 259.7 265.2 | 265.6 | 262.9 | 259.2 | 259.3 | 259.7 | 259.0 

Meats, poultry, andfish ..... eee Sri eae 272.7 | 273.7 | 271.2 | 267.8 | 268.0 | 268.0 | 267.0 972.1 | 273.0 | 270.3 | 267.1 | 267.3 | 266.9 | 266.1 

ere eemest e te, i Pa Bers 269.9 | 269.5 | 266.4 | 263.4 | 263.0 | 262.7 | 261.2 969.4 | 268.9 | 265.7 | 262.9 | 262.5 | 262.0 | 260.7 

PRET AL VESln ceciee te ates AO Gi eee: gala sis 274.3 | 275.3 | 273.7 | 269.0 | 267.4 | 264.7 | 267.8 974.9 | 276.2 | 274.4 | 269.8 | 268.1 | 265.1 | 262.4 

Ground beef other thancanned......-..----- 254.8 | 256.4 | 256.1 | 249.1 | 246.7 | 244.6 | 244.1 256.0 | 257.7 | 257.4 | 250.4 | 247.9 | 245.8 | 245.4 

ChUCKInOaStae mien soe ae ew) Sg ee 272.7 | 280.0 | 275.1 | 266.2 | 261.1 | 257.9 | 253.0 280.4 | 288.9 | 283.6 | 274.2 | 270.0 | 266.8 | 261.1 

eee eens Sienna tea aera eee aa 935.7 | 240.2 | 238.8 | 232.9 | 226.8 | 226.7 | 222.8 939.9 | 244.2 | 242.5 | 236.4 | 230.6 | 230.0 | 226.9 

Gung Steaicmrawees sue ea rae ce tae 254.7 | 257.1 | 255.4 | 251.4 | 248.1 | 242.2 | 237.8 254.4 | 254.5 | 252.1 | 249.0 | 245.7 | 238.8 | 235.5 

BUONO oo 2 oe nas Gs eae ee 2 on eee 287.7 | 274.7 | 273.5 | 272.8 | 284.1 | 280.0 272.0 | 288.9 | 276.3 | 274.5 | 276.0 | 286.2 | 282.5 274.6 

Other beef and veal (12/77 = 100) .... a 4171.2 | 171.1 | 170.2 | 169.0 | 168.6 | 166.9 | 165.5 169.8 | 170.0 | 169.1 | 167.9 | 167.5 | 165.5 | 164.3 

oe oo. aca ee Eee ee ade Fea 259.9 | 256.5 | 249.0 | 247.8 | 248.6 | 253.1 953.8 | 259.2 | 255.8 | 248.2 | 246.9 | 248.0 | 252.1 252.8 

on te SS ec s. an ee 272.3 | 278.6 | 277.8 | 274.8 | 271.6 | 281.0 280.6 | 276.3 | 282.2 | 281.8 | 278.7 | 275.3 | 284.6 284.2 

Chose eer tee ne gees as 250.7 | 233.7 | 226.1 | 223.1 | 227.0 | 233.5 932.4 | 248.3 | 232.1 | 224.5 | 221.0 | 225.3 | 231.5 230.2 

Ham other than canned (12/77 = 100) .......-- 113.5 | 119.5 | 108.2 } 109.5 | 111.1 | 112.0 | 114.3 110.4 | 116.5 | 105.5 | 106.7 } 108.4 | 109.1 } 141.4 

GAUSAQC wiitec en's cuenta ee sealece ns : 322.9 | 320.2 | 316.2 | 318.4 | 316.3 | 317.4 319.1 | 323.6 | 320.3 | 315.9 | 318.1 | 316.3 | 317.4 319.0 

Canned Namie ee ets Gee Seas = oe 248.1 | 257.4 | 250.2 | 252.8 | 249.9 | 248.2 949.5 | 253.4 | 261.9 | 254.3 | 257.3 | 254.7 | 252.7 254.3 

Other pork (12/77 = 100) .....-----+-+-:> 146.1 | 137-3 | 135.9 } 133.2 | 134.4 | 137.2 137.1 | 145.3 | 136.6 | 135.2 | 132.5 | 133.8 | 136.4 136.1 

QthertnedtSaus, cco ee, Sb eau tate a 268.4 | 268.6 | 269.1 | 268.3 | 269.6 | 268.2 267.1 | 268.0 | 267.8 | 268.2 | 267.6 | 268.8 | 267.2 266.2 

RragkhisterSen ethos wath ens eas tee es 967.8 | 266.9 | 267.8 | 264.9 | 264.8 | 261.5 961.4 | 266.3 | 265.7 | 266.0 | 263.1 | 263.6 | 259.5 259.3 

Bologna, liverwurst, and salami (12/77 = WO Bee 154.8 | 156.4 | 158.2 | 157.5 | 157.0 | 157.6 156.0 | 154.7 | 156.4 | 158.2 | 157.5 | 156.9 | 157.5 156.0 

Other lunchmeats (12/77 = 100) ....--.----- 438.2 | 137.0 | 136.4 | 136.9 | 137.9 | 137.0 137.0 | 136.4 | 134.9 | 134.4 | 135.0 | 135.8 | 135.0 135.0 

Lamb and organ meats (12/77 = 100) .....---- 438.6 | 140.2 | 140.1 | 139.6 | 141.9 | 141.3 440.2 | 141.7 | 142.7 | 142.4 | 142.6 | 144.8 | 144.0 143.0 

Rolityiaeranee esta ee eee ee 916.5 | 217.3 | 216.7 | 213.6 | 216.0 | 214.7 213.9 | 214.0 | 214.8 | 214.4 | 214.1 | 219.7 | 212.1 211.6 

Fresh whole chicken... ...--- 2 +e eee eres 218.6 | 215.7 | 215.0 | 209.2 | 213.7 | 211.8 212.8 | 216.1 | 213.2 | 212.7 | 207.0 | 211.5 | 209.1 210.5 

Fresh and frozen chicken parts (12/77 = 100) ...-- 144.1 | 140.9 | 140.3 | 139.7 | 140.1 | 140.1 138.6 | 141.8 | 138.8 | 138.3 | 137.6 | 138.0 137.8 | 136.6 

Other poultry (12/77 = 100).....-------->: 133.3 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 140.5 | 141.5 | 140.3 439.2 | 132.3 | 140.7 | 140.8 | 139.3 | 140.5 139.4 | 138.3 

Fishrand SGaIDOG— cr eh nies eon ree ayer 6 © sisi Gene 387.0 | 403.3 | 402.8 | 393.8 | 397.2 | 402.7 406.1 | 385.7 | 403.1 | 401.9 | 394.9 | 396.4 400.9 | 404.6 

Canned fish and seafood ....-.---- sees es 434.4 | 133.7 | 133.0 | 134.0 | 133.6 | 133.2 432.1 | 133.9 | 133.3 | 132.8 | 133.7 | 139.2 | 132.8 131.6 

Fresh and frozen fish and seafood (12/77 = 100) ... 155.1 | 165.4 | 165.5 | 160.7 | 161.8 | 165.4 468.1 | 155.0 | 166.0 | 165.6 | 160.7 | 161.9 165.0 | 169.0 

Si Banta chapter Raat Neu TURN 179.3 | 172.1 | 169.9 | 159.9 | 158.3 | 168.4 171.0 | 180.4 | 172.7 | 170.6 } 160.5 | 158.9 } 169.1 171.9 

Walyiproguctsh esha of cde ous rhe eon = var eG 252.7 | 258.9 | 258.3 | 258.4 | 257.8 257.8 | 257.4 | 251.7 | 257.8 | 257.2 | 257.3 256.7 | 256.6 | 256.3 

Fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100)... .---- +--+ 0 00> 136.7 | 140.6 | 140.2 | 139.8 | 139.8 | 139.1 438.2 | 136.0 | 139.8 | 139.4 | 139.1 | 139.0 | 138.3 138.4 

Brest wiolaimilk 2 2. ge e e  e els 223.2 | 229.7 | 229.1 | 228.7 | 228.7 297.4 | 227.8 | 222.0 | 228.5 | 227.9 | 227.4 227.4 | 226.1 | 226.5 

Other fresh milk and cream (12/77 = 100)....-..--- 137.7 | 141.2 | 140.8 | 140.1 | 139.9 439.5 | 139.2 | 151.8 | 140.5 | 140.1 | 139.4 139.1 | 138.7 | 138.4 

Processed dairy products .....-.---+sse2e5 05ers 151.5 | 154.4 | 154.2 | 154.9 | 154.2 155.1 | 154.5 | 266.7 | 154.7 | 154.4 | 155.2 154.4 | 155.4 | 154.7 

Butter ee erate Pane tet sein ers 2 + 264.4 | 263.9 | 259.2 | 262.6 | 262.8 262.6 | 262.2 | 266.7 | 266.6 | 262.0 | 265.1 265.5 | 268.4 | 264.8 

Ghesse(12i770 100) ares ee ne ee t= 148.2 | 150.5 | 149.9 | 150.7 | 150.0 151.3 | 150.9 | 148.6 | 150.9 | 150.3 } 151.1 150.2 | 151.6 | 151.3 

Ice cream and related products (12/77 = 100) neers co. 157.4 | 162.1 | 162.4 | 162.9 | 161.9 162.5 | 161.6 | 156.5 | 161.1 } 161.4 | 161.9 160.8 | 161.4 | 160.6 

Other dairy products (12/77 = 100) -..-.---s++0> 148.1 | 152.8 | 154.7 | 155.0 | 154.2 155.2 | 152.6 | 148.6 | 153.2 | 155.0 | 155.4 | 154.4 155.5. | 163.8 

Frattsrandivegetablesa om. 2 toe i eqs Reh 327.7 | 332.1 | 333.2 | 330.3 | 329.0 328.9 | 326.3 | 322.4 | 326.8 | 328.1 | 324.8 323.5 | 323.9 | 320.6 

Fresh fruits and vegetables... 2... 22-2 eee re 345.7 | 352.1 | 353.5 | 346.9 | 343.9 343.1 | 337.4 | 337.6 | 344.2 | 346.1 | 338.7 335.7 | 336.0 | 329.1 

Presh tilts ie cin 2 estes <> Baas obetens ase 353.3 | 362.9 | 367.2 | 381.9 | 380.8 370.0 | 375.9 | 338.8 | 348.3 | 353.7 | 367.1 365.9 | 356.7 | 361.7 

[NAM oe ene aero See Sep aeaeenan nas eat 341.8 | 321.4 | 328.8 | 333.9 | 342.7 347.9 | 343.2 | 342.8 | 322.4 | 329.7 | 336.4 346.5 | 351.0 | 346.2 

Bananas. E okes doe oe es ks 257.0 | 281.6 | 301.2 | 277.0 | 285.7 249.1 | 257.2 | 254.7 | 281.0 | 300.1 | 276.0 283.9 | 247.6 | 255.4 

Oranges Sake Seki cee De TEE Ab et 530.8 | 437.4 | 444.3 | 484.8 | 473.1 474.7 | 481.1 | 487.7 | 399.0 | 407.4 | 442.6 430.0 | 436.3 | 439.9 

Other fresh fruits (12/77 = 100)...---------- 160.4 | 193.2 | 191.7 | 201.9 | 199.8 191.6 | 196.8 | 153.6 | 185.4 | 184.8 | 194.6 192.1 | 184.6 | 184.6 

Rreshimegetaulesic wile Sisee sy: Gee tae 338.7 | 342.0 | 340.8 | 314.3 | 309.5 317.9 | 301.4 | 336.7 | 340.7 | 339.5 | 313.2 308.6 | 317.5 | 299.8 

Potatoesmeel; ftapht eter 2 ae es 478.1 | 338.3 | 342.9 | 369.4 | 399.4 384.9 | 331.8 | 470.0 | 331.0 | 335.8 | 362.3 393.8 | 380.3 | 324.6 

IARI ae cael eae in coerce Cer gSamnianiows 216.6 | 306.7 | 263.5 | 295.5 | 243.0 997.5 | 334.3 | 319.1 | 311.9 | 266.9 | 301.6 246.0 | 301.8 | 338.7 

TOTIAIOCS PRO otk Gg cof ueua yey seme ae. Om oh 210.4 | 322.4 | 410.0 | 232.9 | 218.9 932.4 | 219.3 | 314.3 | 326.0 | 413.5 | 234.7 22041 | 235.1. 1 (224.7 

Other fresh vegetables (12/77 = 100)....--+---> 157.1 | 199.5 | 191.5 | 175.0 | 174.9 174.9 | 163.6 | 155.3 | 198.0 } 190.5 | 174.1 174.7 | 174.3 | 162.3 

i Th hie aney Banh Cees eee 310.7 | 313.0 | 313.8 | 315.0 | 315.5 316.1 | 316.9 | 308.0 | 310.0 } 310.5 312.0 | 312.5 } 313.1 | 313.8 

ee mannan S100), sche evoke peter teens 164.3 | 167.6 | 168.5 | 168.7 | 168.9 169.3 | 169.6 | 163.7 | 166.9 | 167.9 168.1 | 168.3 | 168.8 | 168.1 

Frozen fruit and fruit juices (12/77 = 100) .....-. 166.2 | 172.3 | 173.3 | 174.4 | 173.6 472.1 | 172.8 | 164.5 | 171.4 | 172.6 | 173.7 172.8 | 171.3 | 172.0 

Fruit juices other than frozen (1277 = 100) .....-- 165.0 | 169.9 | 171.1 | 170.6 | 172.4 473.1 | 172.1 | 161.8 | 168.7 | 170.1 169.6 | 171.3 | 172.1 | 171.1 

Canned and dried fruits (12/77 = 100) .....---> 161.5 | 161.3 | 161.6 | 161.7 | 161.3 162.9 | 164.3 | 161.8 | 161.3 | 161.7 161.9 | 161.3 | 163.0 | 164.4 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW November 1985 e Current Labor Statistics: Consumer Prices 


20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers 
1985 


General summary cI ae IE 
aug. | mar [Aor [ May [ June [ vuly [ Avo. [avo | mar. [ ape. [ may | dune | duiy | 


147.1 | 148.1] 148.4 | 148.6 | 149.0] 146.9} 146.0 P 146.9 | 147.2 | 147.4 
160.0 | 161.0 | 161.1 | 162.7 | 162.8 | 158.6 | 160.9 : 163.1 
Cut corn and canned beans except lima (12/77 = 400) ea 153.1 | 150.2 | 149.7 | 150.6 | 150.6 | 150.8} 150.1 | 150.5} 147.5 ‘ 147.9 
Other canned and dried vegetables (12/77 = 100) .... 141.2 | 139.6 | 139.2 | 140.2 | 140.8 | 140.3 | 141.1 139.5 | 138.1 A 138.6 
354.0 | 360.5 | 360.8 | 361.3 | 360.8 | 360.6 | 361.7 j 361.0 F 361.6 


394.8 | 396.1 | 597.6 | 398.3 | 400.2 | 401.8 : 394.2 4 396.9 
164.5 | 165.6 | 165.8 | 166.7 . 163.2 ¢ 164.3 


Fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Processed vegetables (12/77 = 100) 148.1 | 147.1 
Frozen vegetables (12/77 = 100) m3 157.0 | 159.0 


Other foods at home 
Sugar and sweets 


Candy and chewing gum (127 = = 400) : : 163.4 | 164.2 
Sugar and artificial sweeteners (12/77 = 100) . . f 170.8 | 169.3 | 170.1 | 169.6 | 171.2 | 172.0 ; 172.0 H 171.3 


Other sweets (12/77 = 100) rat eae 160.6 | 162.7 | 164.0 | 163.3 | 164.6 | 164.5 158.1 } 161.4 
Fats and oils (12/77 = 100) ae ‘ 294.9 | 294.0 | 294.0 | 296.0 | 297.8 | 297.1 i 294.3 , 293.6 
Margarine me . 297.6 | 297.0 | 298.8 : 307.2 | 306.0 : 294.5 d 296.0 
Nondairy substitutes and peanut butter (12/77 = 100) =e ; 159.9 | 160.0 5 h 160.0 | 159.8 : 157.7 ; 157.8 


Other fats, oils, and salad dressings (12/77 = 100) : 152.3 | 151.6 ; ; i 152.2 : 153.0 P 151.9 
Nonalcoholic beverages 454.0 | 454.0 : 5 F 449.6 d 455.5 2 455.4 


Cola drinks, excluding diet cola. . . i 326.4 | 325.5 , F : 318.5 \ 323.6 A 322.0 
Carbonated drinks, including diet cola (1277 = =, 100) . ..-. ! 149.7 | 150.3 : é 4 149.8 : 147.4 : 149.0 
Roasted coffee .... : 381.4 | 378.9 4 : d 377.2 i 375.2 : 373.9 
Freeze dried and instant coffee agate b 376.5 | 378.9 ! p : 379.7 4 375.6 ; 378.9 
Other noncarbonated drinks (12/77 = 100) Aca ji 153.6 | 153.8 i : : 153.6 p 154.0 : 153.4 
Other prepared foods : 292.2 | 292.8 5 : s 295.8 : 293.7 : 294.9 
Canned and packaged soup (12/77 = 100) ; 149.8 | 150.7 i { : 155.1 ‘ 151.7 ‘ 153.1 
Frozen prepared foods (12/77 = 100) : 165.7 | 165.8 F 5 t 166.6 ’ 164.4 : 163.5 
Snacks (12/77 = 100) : 169.5 | 169.3 i , , 170.3 ; 171.9 : 172.8 
Seasonings, olives, pickles, and relish (12/77 = 100) ... ! 168.0 | 167.9 A ‘ ‘ 168.1 : 167.1 ; 167.4 
Other condiments (12/77 = 100) | 161.6 | 162.6 : : 4 166.4 K 163.4 : 165.3 
Miscellaneous prepared foods (12/77 = 100) ; 159.6 | 159.7 f 4 161.5 i 159.7 R 160.5 
Other canned and packaged prepared foods (12/77 = 100) . . : 153.6 | 153.9 5 i if 159.0 é 154.9 J 155.0 


Food away from home : 342.6 | 343.9 ; : ; 348.4 4 345.8 : 348.4 
Lunch (12/77 = 100) f 165.5 | 165.9 f : P 167.7 : 167.0 : 168.0 
Dinner (12/77 = 100) : 165.3 | 166.1 : , : 168.6 : 167.2 ; 168.5 
Other meals and snacks (12/77 , 168.8 | 169.7 : : ‘ 171.7 ‘ 169.3 I 170.8 


Alcoholic beverages f 226.5 | 226.7 F ; ; 228.9 : 229.9 f 230.8 


Alcoholic beverages at home (12/77 : 144.8 | 144.7 : I k 145.9 ; 147.1 A 147.4 
Beer andale ....... y 235.9 | 235.4 : ; 237.6 ; 234.7 ‘ 234.5 
Whiskey : 154.9 | 154.7 H , : 155.5 : 154.9 ; 155.5 
Wine ; 234.2 | 234.9 F B , 235.8 ‘ 241.8 ¥ 244.4 
Other alcoholic beverages (12/77 = 100) f 124.5 | 124.7 P \ i 126.1 ; 124.2 : 124.8 

Alcoholic beverages away from home (12/77 = 100) j 160.4 | 161.5 F , , 164.5 : 161.8 e 163.8 


HOUSING h 344.7 | 345.9 4 i : 356.9 ‘ 338.2 i 342.1 


Shelter (CPI-U) ‘ 374.3 | 375.9 " ‘ S 385.9 


Renters’ costs i 112.9 A i‘ : A 116.6 
Rent, residential ‘ 259.2 H : H ; 266.6 
Other renters’ costs ; : 386.1 : ; : p 409.9 

Homeowners’ costs . . : 110.8 5 ; 4 : 114.3 
Owners’ equivalent rent : 110.9 4 : , A 114.3 
Household insurance j 110.4 : : 4 . 113.0 

Maintenance and repairs bap eer } 370.0 f i A ; 370.6 
Maintenance and repair services sehaté M 422.2 s ‘ 2] i 425.1 
Maintenance and repair commodities : 270.6 é : , f 269.2 


Shelter (CPI-W) 


Rent, residential 


Tenants’ insurance (12/77 = 100) 
Maintenance and repairs 
Maintenance and repair services 
Maintenance and repair commodities 
Paint and wallpaper, supplies, tools, and 
equipment (12/77 = 100) 
Lumber, awnings, glass, and masonry (12/77 
Plumbing, electrical, heating, and cooling 
supplies (12/77 = 100) 
Miscellaneous supplies and equipment (12/77 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—u.S. city average 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
F aug. [Mar [ Aor. | May [ dune [duty | aun. | Avo. | mar. | Aor. | may | dune | du | Avo. 


SER Bache, cre to, aaa leith Des aa inet: Smee aaa 395.9 | 388.2 | 388.7 | 393.0 | 399.4 | 399.9 | 398.9 | 396.9 | 389.2 | 389.7 | 393.8 400.9 | 401.2 | 400.1 


> 


FURIGME EMERG. Arar RAS cio aes deere e fe eels Soe ne a 498.6 | 482.2 | 483.0 | 490.0 | 497.7 | 497.3 | 494.4 | 498.2 | 481.6 | 482.3 488.9 | 497.7 | 497.0 | 494.0 
Fuel oil, coal, and bottled gas... 0. ee ee 625.4 | 620.8 | 623.5 | 620.8 | 612.0 | 601.9 | 594.6 | 628.1 | 623.1 | 625.9 623.2 | 614.3 | 604.2 | 596.9 
JUAN GTHR ec, oscil acl cat lt BARS Pa oe CR 632.4 | 626.3 | 630.1 | 627.0 | 616.9 | 604.9 | 596.6 | 635.1 | 628.7 | 632.5 629.5 | 619.3 | 607.3 | 599.0 

Other fel (6/78 — 100). es 193.3 | 194.2 | 193.7 | 192.9 | 192.2] 192.2 | 191.6 | 193.9] 194.7 | 193.7 193.4 | 192.8 } 192.8 } 192.1 

Gas (piped) and electricity... . 2.0... - ee eee eee eee 463.9 | 445.5 | 445.9 | 454.7 | 465.6 | 467.1 | 465.1 | 463.0 | 444.4 444.6 | 453.0 | 465.1 | 466.3 | 464.2 
Rlectrichtys Set Ren caters ate aes fate Ge uke Has 374.3 | 354.2 | 355.7 | 358.4 | 377.6 | 378.5 | 380.0 | 374.8 | 353.2 354.6 | 357.4 | 378.2 | 379.1 | 380.6 
Utility(piped) GaSe we ee ee 592.2 | 580.1 | 578.2 | 598.9 | 590.3 | 592.8 | 583.8 | 587.1 | 577.2 575.0 | 594.1 | 586.2 | 588.0 | 578.5 


Other utilities and public services ©... 61. ee ees 232.3 | 236.3 | 236.4 | 236.8 | 241.1 | 242.8 | 244.2 | 232.4 | 237.2 237.3 | 237.7 | 242.0 
MolepHONe SOMVICESHe 2 sas sims ce I ee 488.9 | 191.3 | 191.1 | 191.4 | 195.7 | 197.2 | 198.3 } 189.1 | 191.2 191.7 | 192.0 | 196.2 
Local. charges\(12/77 = 100) ccc... same cee eee eee 163.3 | 167.7 | 167.5 | 167.7 | 175.4 | 177.9 | 179.2 | 164.0 | 168.2 168.0 | 168.2 | 175.8 
Interstate toll calls (12/77 = 100) ......-.--.-- +455 116.1 | 116.2 | 116.2] 116.8 | 113.5 | 111.6 | 111.9] 116.5) 116.6 116.6 | 117.2 | 113.9 
Intrastate toll calls (12/77 = 100) ...... 2. - ese eee 424.9 | 124.3 | 124.2} 123.9 | 124.4] 125.9 | 126.3} 124.8 | 124.2 124.2 | 123.8 | 124.3 

Water and sewerage maintenance... ......-----5055 sis 378.9 | 391.4 | 393.2 | 394.2 | 398.5 | 400.3 | 402.9 | 383.2 | 395.1 396.8 | 397.9 | 402.5 


243.7 | 245.1 
197.7 | 198.9 
178.4 | 179.7 
112.0 | 112.3 
125.9 | 126.2 
404.5 | 406.8 


Household furnishings and operations ......-.... Te ae 942.2 | 246.9 | 247.9 | 247.6 | 247.1 | 246.5 | 247.0 | 238.6 | 243.2 244.1 | 244.0 | 249.3 | 242.6 | 243.1 
PORSEIANTASHINGS a aeeeetanrie nancies zea ee «i liane) to ayagere eS: 198.1 | 200.6 | 201.7 | 201.2 | 200.0 } 198.8 | 199.1 | 195.9 | 198.2 199.2 | 198.9 | 197.6] 196.2 | 196.6 
Textile housefurnishings ......- 0... 00sec eee ee res 238.6 | 241.4 | 239.5 | 243.2 | 240.6 | 236.2 | 238.4 | 242.0 | 245.2 243.0 | 247.2 | 244.2 | 239.5 | 242.1 
Household linens (12/77 = 100) ......---2-- eee eee 143.1 | 142.2 | 140.5 | 143.8 | 140.9 | 137.1 | 138.6 | 144.1 | 143.5 141.7 | 144.8 | 141.9 } 138.2 | 140.0 
Curtains, drapes, slipcovers, and sewing 
Manas ie ACO) aosdamiae hae iste se os: 154.7 | 159.3 | 158.7} 159.9 | 159.7 | 158.0 | 159.2 | 158.8 163.8 | 163.0 | 165.1 | 164.5 | 162.4 | 163.7 
Furniture and bedding. .:....-.- +--+ see es sees eee es 990.8 | 226.7 | 231.7 | 229.1 | 229.2 | 227.0 | 229.2 | 217.8 223.1 | 228.0 | 226.2 | 226.0 | 223.2 | 224.4 
Bedroom furniture (12/77 = 100) ........-----55 é 151.7 | 156.5 | 165.5 | 162.2 | 162.0 | 159.0 | 161.9} 148.4 152.1 | 161.2 | 158.7 | 158.4 | 155.2 | 157.7 
Bofasi (leu ca=t0O)). sc. yaba co ees aaa © #15 © te 420.6 | 121.4 | 124.5 | 123.2 | 123.9} 123.1 | 122.8 | 120.7 121.0 | 123.7 | 123.1 | 123.4 | 121.8 | 121.8 
Living room chairs and tables (12/77 = 100) .....-.---- 427.1 | 126.7 | 126.9 | 126.7 | 128.2 | 126.6 | 126.6 | 128.1 428.1 | 128.1 | 127.9 | 129.1 | 127.5 | 127.7 
Other furniture (12/77 = 100) ......-- ser errs reee 442.2 | 149.8 | 149.1 | 148.0 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.6 | 138.4 145.2 | 145.0 | 144.3 | 142.8 | 142.7 | 142.3 
Appliances including TV and sound equipment ....--.------ 147.2 | 145.4} 145.3 | 144.1 | 142.8 | 142.3 | 146.6 | 148.5 147.6 | 147.3 | 146.0 | 144.2 | 144.1 | 143.9 
Television and sound equipment ...-.... 125-5200: 101.0 99.5 99.0 97.8 96.4 96.4 96.0 92.7 98.5 97.9 96.7 95.3 95.4 94.9 
RIGVIGION ee eer a tee cae Se Bee scree ass 94.1 92.3 90.9 89.4 88.5 88.2 86.9 92.7 91.0 89.5 88.0 87.2 87.1 85.7 
Sound equipment (12/77 = 100) .....-..--+2- 55 408.1 | 106.9 | 107.2 | 106.1 | 104.4] 104.6 | 104.9 | 107.1 105.7 | 106.0 | 104.8 | 103.1 | 103.4 | 103.6 
Household appliances ....------ +s eects 187.5 | 185.7 | 186.6 | 185.9 | 184.2 | 183.7 | 184.5 | 188.9 188.8 | 189.5 | 189.1 | 187.2 | 186.4 | 187.3 
Refrigerators and home freezers... .--- +. sss 0-55 194.6 | 195.2 | 196.0] 195.2 | 193.8 | 193.1 | 193.6 }| 200.6 201.0 | 201.8 | 200.9 | 199.8 | 199.5 | 199.8 
Laundry equipment .......------se secretes 145.4 | 148.4} 148.5 | 147.1 | 147.1 | 146.2 | 147.1 | 146.3 149.3 | 149.6 | 148.3 | 148.5 | 146.9 | 148.0 
Other household appliances (12/77 = 100) ........- 423.6 | 121.2 | 121.9 | 121.6 | 120.1 | 120.0 | 120.5 | 121.7 119.7} 120.2 | 120.1 | 118.5 | 118.0) 118.6 
Stoves, dishwashers, vacuums, and sewing 
machines (12/77 = 100) .........-+----- 123.6 | 122.7 | 122.8 | 122.9 | 120.3} 119.3 | 120.2 | 121.6 421.2 | 121.0 | 121.4 | 1186 | 116.8 |) 118.1 
Office machines, small electric appliances, and 
air conditioners (12/77 = 100) .....--.--5-- 423.9 | 120.0 | 121.3 | 120.7 | 120.2 | 119.3 | 120.9 421.8 | 117.9 | 119.1 | 118.6 | 118.1 | 118.7 | 118.9 
Other household equipment (12/77 = 100) .....----+-+5-- 141.7 | 144.9 | 144.9} 145.6 | 144.8 | 144.8 | 144.1 138.9 | 142.1 | 141.9 | 142.4 | 141.8 | 142.0 | 141.3 
Floor and window coverings, infants’, laundry, 
cleaning, and outdoor equipment (12/77 = i? Maeuctieges eee 147.7 | 152.2 | 151.1 | 152.4} 149.7 | 152.0 | 149.9 137.3 | 142.4 | 140.7 | 141.5 | 139.1 | 141.2 | 139.2 
Clocks, lamps, and decor items (12/77 = 100) .......--- 134.3 | 135.8 | 136.6 | 138.9 | 137.9 | 137.1 | 135.5 429.8 | 131.6 | 132.2 | 134.4 | 134.0 | 133.3 | 131.4 
Tableware, serving pieces, and nonelectric 
kitchenware (12/77 = 100)......---- +--+ sees 147.0 | 148.3 | 148.2 | 148.4 | 149.1 | 147.4 | 148.8 143.1 | 144.8 | 144.1} 144.4 | 145.2 
Lawn equipment, power tools, and other 
hardware (12/77 = 100)... - 2.2 nee eee tee 134.4 | 140.4 | 140.6 | 140.3 | 139.1 | 140.4 | 138.6 139.8 | 144.9 | 145.1} 144.7 | 149.3 
Housekeeping supplies .<...-------2 sere errr tts 304.2 | 311.8 | 312.6 | 312.9] 313.6 | 313.1 | 313.5 301.1 | 308.9 | 309.8 | 310.0 | 310.8 
Soapsrand,detergemtSie.. cap = ates sae me ee 298.8 | 308.6 | 309.4 | 309.2 | 310.5 | 309.4 | 310.8 294.2 | 303.9 | 304.8 | 304.6 | 305.9 
Other laundry and cleaning products (12/77 = AO ets ws hee os oe 154.9 | 159.1 | 157.8 | 157.5 | 158.4 | 159.0 | 159.7 153.4 | 157.6 | 156.5 | 156.1 | 156.9 
Cleansing and toilet tissue, paper towels and napkins (12/77 = 100) . . 153.6 | 160.0 | 161.4 | 162.3 | 162.0 | 162.1 | 160.7 453.4 | 159.7 | 161.0 | 161.9 | 161.8 
Stationery, stationery supplies, and gift wrap (A277 = 100) ee: 144.2 | 146.0 | 147.3 | 146.7 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 147.8 147.7 | 149.8 | 151.1 | 150.6 | 150.7 
Miscellaneous household products (12/77 = 100) ...-.....-- 162.0 | 163.9 | 163.6 | 163.8 | 163.7 | 164.3 | 163.9 156.6 | 158.6 | 158.2 | 158.5 | 158.3 
Lawn and garden supplies (12/77 = 100)..-..-------+0-> 145.7 | 148.6 | 150.0 | 150.5 | 151.5 | 149.3 149.6 | 139.1 | 142.4 | 144.3 | 144.8 | 145.7 
Housekeepinig'services 2... 60 e ee ee eee eee eee 328.2 | 337.4 | 337.9 | 338.0 | 338.3 | 339.8 340.7 | 328.8 | 338.5 | 339.0 | 339.2 | 339.5 
Pastige ree a ret eee ke name er ean 337.5 | 371.9 | 371.9 | 371.9 | 371.9 | 371.9 371.9 | 337.5 | 372.7 | 372.7 | 372.7 | 372.7 
Moving, storage, freight, household laundry, and 
drycleaning services (12/77 = 100) Peewee gts 174.6 | 181.4 | 182.1 | 182.4 | 182.9 | 185.0 186.5 | 175.1 | 182.0 | 182.6 | 182.9 | 183.3 
Appliance and furniture repair (12/77R= 00) ees Seen 452.2 | 156.4 | 156.7 | 156.6 | 156.9 | 158.2 158.6 | 150.0 | 154.0] 154.4 | 154.5 | 154.8 
APPAREL AND UPKEEP ......----- 2s - seer errs tttcct 200.1 | 205.3 | 205.9 | 205.3 | 204.6 | 202.8 205.3 | 199.0 | 204.2 | 204.9 | 204.2 | 203.7 
Apparel commodities .......------ +s seer tect 186.6 | 191.3 | 191.8 | 191.0 | 190.2 | 188.0 490.0 | 186.1 | 190.9 | 191.5 | 190.7 | 190.0 
Apparel commodities less footwear... 2 2s 183.1 | 187.6 | 188.2 | 187.3 | 186.3 | 184.1 187.3 | 182.2 | 187.0 | 187.7 | 186.8 | 185.8 
Mears aC tDOVS oe eeee. tyepect: cece once eat aes) ee sta) 492.6 | 195.2 | 197.4] 197.8 | 196.4} 194.5 497.2 | 193.0 | 195.7 | 197.8 | 198.2 | 196.6 
Manis (12iii = 100) mite cee re ee eee 421.2 | 123.2 | 124.7 | 124.9 | 123.7 | 122.5 424.4 | 121.7 | 123.8 | 125.4 | 125.5 | 124.1 
Suits, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 1Kt)0) Wa easron ecm 113.5 | 113.5 | 116.7 | 115.3 | 114.2) 111.9 115.4 | 106.8 | 106.5 | 108.6 | 108.2 | 107.2 
(Coats-and jacketS' ==. - se et et ee 100.9 | 100.7 | 100.4 } 101.0 98.1 95.7 | 100.6 | 104.0 | 103.0 | 103.3 | 103.9 | 101.4 
Furnishings and special clothing ((277 = 100) .: .. 5. 147.6 | 150.6 | 151.3 | 151.6 | 151.6 | 151.6 155.0 | 143.3 | 146.0 | 146.9 | 147.1 | 146.9 
Shirts. (12/07 = 100) eae wee ok ass ee ae = Ft 127.3 | 130.6 | 132.5 | 133.4 | 132.3 } 130.8 130.8 | 130.0} 133.7 | 135.5 | 136.2 | 134.7 
Dungarees, jeans, and trousers (27-100) 55 413.7 | 117.3 | 119.1] 119.1 | 117.5 } 117.5 116.4 | 120.0} 123.8 | 125.7 | 125.5 | 123.7 
Bovsn((2i—s1 00) eccrine he 425.5 | 125.9 | 126.6 | 127.2 | 127.5 | 126.3 427.4 | 124.3 | 124.5 | 125.2 | 126.0 | 125.9 
Coats, jackets, sweaters, and shirts (12/77 = 100) ....- 425.5 | 120.0} 121.9 | 122.2 422.1 | 120.7 | 123.9 | 128.0 | 122.0} 123.6 124.2 | 123.5 
Furnishings (12/77°= 100)... 2 eee 134.7 | 138.2 | 138.8 | 140.6 | 141.0 141.2 | 140.5 | 130.5 | 133.8 | 134.4 | 136.4 | 136.7 
Suits, trousers, sport coats, and jackets (12/77 = 100) .. 421.8 | 125.6 | 125.31 125.81 126.3 424.8 | 124.9 | 119.1 | 123.2 | 123.1 1 123.6 123.8 
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20. Continued—Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


fs and girls | 463.1 | 169.9 | 170.0 | 168.0) 166.5 | 163.4] 167.7 | 164.1] 171.5 169.7 | 168.4} 165.0 | 169.9 
Ee tases NOE hick Shee | 108.6 | 113.4 111.9] 110.8] 108.7] 111.6 9 | 1149 2| 113.3} 112.3 | 110.2] 113.4 
re a jackets... hae, J eed HIRT ERE 2| 159.5} 156.1 | 150.7] 161.0 1 169.8 7| 163.5 | 159.5 | 153.5 | 168.5 
Dresses ees" " V oo0'0 | 182.5 | 178.7 | 179.1 | 176.4} 168.1 | 168.2 | 159.9] 168.7 | 166.9 | 167.3 | 164.5 | 157.7 | 158.0 

= 100) 929 | 1024] 1032 1021} 101.0] 988] 1028] 93.1] 1027] 1036] 1026] 101.9] 99.5 | 103.0 


Separates and sportswear (12/77 Hed ees oe Oo 
dh 12/77 = 100 138.0 | 140.4 141.4 | 140.3 | 139.6 | 139.6 y 139.8 i k i i i 
nepastootih gc pian we 85.1 88.7 82.6 83.1 85.1 94.5 F 109.8 4 100.6 } 101.9 | 102.6 | 111.0 


, ; 10.7 | 110.6 | 108.8 | 111.1 A 110.6 i 110.8 | 110.8 | 109.5 | 111.4 
Girls’ (12/77 = 100)... er otteae 107.7 | 110.7 : 1 
j i 104.9 ; 102.0 | 102.1 | 102.2 } 105.4 
Coats, jackets, dresses, and suits (12/77 = 100) ...... 101.0 | 105.1 y 101.8 | 101.8 | 100.7 | 105.1 i 
Sestioins and sportswear (12/77 = 100) ........ 103.1 | 105.0 H 107.0 | 106.8 | 104.0 | 104.6 104.9 4 107.3 | 107.5 | 104.4 | 104.4 
Underwear, nightwear, hosiery, and 
acoaseories (12177 = 100), 127.4 | 130.7 : 132.2 | 132.0 | 131.2 | 132.9 } 129.7 f 131.2 | 130.7 | 130.1 | 132.2 
283.7 | 302.1 ; 298.3 | 300.7 | 294.5 | 300.6 4 314.5 ; 310.6 | 313.5 | 306.4 | 311.2 
215.1 | 216.3 | 216.7} 217.5 ; 204.2 ; 202.7 | 204.0 | 204.5 | 105.2 
123.7 | 123.2 : 120.5 A 121.4 | 123.4] 121.9 | 205.2 


Infants’ and toddlers’ 
Other apparel commodities 216.3 | 216.9 
Sewing materials and notions (12/77 = 100) . . 123.8 | 122.9 . 123.0 | 125.3 


Jewelry and luggage (12/77 = 100) .... 2... eee eee 146.7 | 147.6 ; 145.9 | 146.0 | 147.0 | 148.0 : 137.4 t 135.5 | 135.8 | 137.0 | 137.9 


Footwear: as 207.7 | 213.1 : 213.2 | 213.9 | 211.4 | 210.3 : 213.4 : 213.3 | 214.1 | 211.6 | 210.5 
Men's (12/77 = 100) 137.4 | 139.1 k 139.8 | 139.8 | 139.5 | 139.3 : 140.9 ’ 141.8 | 141.8 | 141.4 | 141.4 
Boys’ and girls’ (12/77 = 100) 131.9 | 137.1 134.5 | 136.7 | 134.8 | 132.8 : 139.5 E 137.1 | 139.3 | 137.5 | 135.4 
Women's (12/77 = 100) ... 123.4 | 127.0 ‘| 128.1 | 127.7 | 125.5 | 125.2 ; 123.1 A 123.9 | 123.6 | 121.2 | 120.9 


Apparel services ... . 307.5 | 317.1 " 319.4 | 319.9 | 321.4 | 322.9 ; 314.7 ‘ 317.0 | 317.6 | 319.0 | 320.5 


Laundry and drycleaning other than coin operated (12/77 = 100) 184.1 | 190.2 A 191.4 | 191.6 | 192.1 | 192.5 i 188.2 h 189.4 | 189.6 | 190.1 | 190.5 
Other apparel services (12/77 = 100) 159.1 | 164.3 F 165.7 | 166.0 | 167.6 | 169.2 ; 165.5 : 167.0 | 167.4 | 168.8} 170.2 


TRANSPORTATION 312.9 | 316.7 f 321.4 | 321.8 | 321.8 | 320.7 2 318.7 : 323.3 | 323.6 | 323.5 | 322.3 
Private 307.5 | 311.0 ; 316.0 | 316.3 | 316.1 | 314.9 : 314.6 A 319.4 | 319.6 | 319.3 | 318.0 


New cars .. . 208.1 | 214.1 : 214.5 | 214.7 | 214.7 | 214.6 i 213.4 ; 213.8 | 214.0 | 214.0] 213.8 
Used cars 383.8 | 386.1 3 384.2 | 380.3 | 376.7 | 374.8 A 386.2 : 384.2 | 380.3 | 376.7 | 374.0 
Gasoline 365.9 | 351.6 } 381.4 | 384.5 | 385.3 | 381.8 ; 353.2 ! 382.7 | 386.0 | 387.0 | 383.7 
Automobile maintenance and repair 342.7 | 348.5 i 349.6 | 350.4 , 351.9 d 349.6 3 350.6 | 351.5 | 352.2 | 352.8 
Body work (12/77 = 100) 173.5 | 178.3 } 178.6 | 179.5 180.6 : 177.1 i 177.1 | 178.3 | 178.8 | 179.3 
Automobile drive train, brake, and miscellaneous 

mechanical repair (12/77 = 100) 167.2 | 170.6 u 171.1 | 170.9 3 171.1 ; 175.1 d 175.7 | 175.5.] 175.3 } 175.8 
Maintenance and servicing (12/77 = 100) 155.9 | 157.2 : 157.9 | 157.9 5 158.4 ; 156.5 E 157.0 | 157.0 | 157.2 | 157.4 

Power plant repair (12/77 = 100) 163.9 | 167.0 : 167.5 | 168.6 : 169.9 4 166.8 id 167.4 | 168.5 | 169.3 

Other private transportation 274.9 | 284.5 i 285.6 | 286.6 i 287.7 4 285.1 i 285.9 | 286.9 | 287.7 

Other private transportation commodities 200.8 | 201.9 ; 201.3 | 203.9 ; 202.8 : 204.2 ; 203.5 | 205.9 | 204.3 

Motor oil, coolant, and other products (12/77 = 100) 153.6 | 156.4 : 155.7 | 156.6 i Jor : 155.4 . 154.4 154.6 

Automobile parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) 126.4 | 126.8 F 126.5 | 128.3 7 127.3 : 3 ; 128.1 : 128.6 

170.4 | 171.4 : W701 1 176:0 A 172.0 i 4 : 174.6 ; 175.7 

Other parts and equipment (12/77 = 100) . . 133.9 | 133.5 ; 132.9 : : 134.2 4 E ; 132.4 ig 132.3 

Other private transportation services 297.2 | 309.1 ; 310.7 ; ‘ 313.0 : 5 i 310.4 " 312.4 

Automobile insurance 325.2 | 348.3 ; 354.2 ; ; 362.6 ; F ; 352.9 * 357.7 

Automobile finance charges (12/77 = 100) 168.7 | 166.6 f 163.3 . ; 157.2 i : , 162.8 : 160.7 

Automobile rental, registration, and other fees (1277 = 100)... . 156.8 | 159.6 ig 159.7 e ‘ 162.2 ‘ H 161.1 : 163.0 

State registration 209.7 | 214.6 : 214.6 f 3 218.7 : : : 214.1 : 217.8 

Drivers’ licenses (12/77 = 100) 161.3 | 164.6 é 164.8 s ; 167.3 A : : 165.1 3 167.4 

Vehicle inspection (12/77 = 100) 139.9 | 142.4 é 144.7 k p 150.7 H é : 144.4 8 149.9 

Other vehicle-related fees (12/77 = 100) 170.8 | 172.2 ' 172.0 5 2 174.0 F Me : 180.6 Y 181.3 


390.8 | 397.3 ; 398.4 ‘ i 403.7 d : : : H 392.1 


Airline fare 454.1 | 464.3 : 466.8 ‘ ’ 468.6 3 R ; : ; 463.1 
Intercity bus fare 441.1 | 454.4 : 456.4 , ( 471.1 ‘ 2 : : 468.9 
Intracity mass transit 345.7 | 347.7 f 347.6 ; i 356.5 E ; ; F : 353.9 
Taxi fare 2th otf O14 SST ! 317.4 : i 319.6 fs : i f P 327.8 

381.9 | 390.3 i 390.2 i E 392.9 : : h ; : 390.3 


381.9 | 396.5 : 399.5 ; ’ 406.6 
240.6 | 251.9 : 255.2 , A 259.3 


Prescription drugs 236.6 | 250.9 : 254.7 , : 259.3 
Anti-infective drugs (12/77 = 100) 167.7 | 174.0 ; 175.6 A : 180.1 
Tranquilizers and sedatives (12/77 = 100) 207.6 | 227.9 f 234.7 : i 239.1 
Circulatories and diuretics (12/77 = 100) 170.6 | 180.9 . 184.5 : ; 188.7 
Hormones, diabetic drugs, biologicals, and 

prescription medical supplies (12/77 = 100) 218.1 | 230.8 j 232.3 ‘ ' 236.3 
Pain and symptom control drugs (12/77 = 100) 141.0 | 200.9 : 205.3 . : 207.8 
Supplements, cough and cold preparations, and 

respiratory agents (12/77 = 100) 175.5 | 185.7 . 186.8 F : 190.3 


Nonprescription drugs and medical supplies (12/77 = 100) 164.4 | 168.6 39. 170.4 d i 172.8 
Eyeglasses (12/77 = 100) 140.5 | 144.5 . 144.2 : F 145.5 
Internal and respiratory over-the-counter drugs 269.4 | 276.6 R 280.4 . : 284.8 
Nonprescription medical equipment and supplies (12/77 = 100) ... 157.9 | 161.1 ; 163.2 f ; 195.5 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


General summary 


Medical care services 


PSSIONS SEIVIEES SS rs. ee lcs aes es ee ee 
Physicians’ SOrvICeS . ow ee vine 
OME SPIVICRS 00 cy hat se cae sn ee 
Other professional services (12/77 = 100) 


Meyer medica) Care-SEIVICNS «5.0 ca ee ee ee 
Hospital and other medical services (12/77 = WOO or ces rn! Seas 
Hospitarogmiints sik cs tri Ghr ene a ee ee aie 

Other hospital and medical care services (12/77 = 100) 


PRTERIAINMENY ae oe ee Be tee ee es 


Entertainment commodities ..... 2... .-.- 5-525 e ee eees 


Reading materials (12/77 = 100) ....-- 2... e ee eee ee eees 
NGWSDAQOGS seca Sasa atteli toa = Seca es we SUMAN UI 4s 
Magazines, periodicals, and books (12/77 = HOO rahe ct 


Sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = 1 ee at ae Teena eee 
Sport vehicles (12/77 = 100) ...-- 2. eee eee ee eee 
Indoor end warm weather sport equipment (12/77 = 100)......- 
BOVCIES aes PEMD ott: |: sei esti 8 ough ares 
Other sporting goods and equipment (12/77 = AOD aS tl ag, veces 


Toys, hobbies, and other entertainment 277 900) oo. 3% a a= = ue 
Toys, hobbies, and music equipment (12/77 = TOG) cde yee kt 
Photographic supplies and equipment (12/77 = MOOV aie ets weney 
Pet supplies and expenses (12/77 = 100)....--...+se 00> 


Entertainment services... 2... 2.0 es 


Fees for participant sports (12/77 = 100)... ..--- sees ee eees 
Admissions (12/77 = 100)... .......- eee eee eee ee eens 
Other entertainment services (12/77 = 100) ......-- sss eeeee 


OTHER GOODS AND SERVICES ...... 0... - eee ees 


Tobacco products 0%. 5 ee ee ee ee 


GigaretteS: megearers cis aahveersurteaens a) Serle ds sings. oh Wie see 
Other tobacco products and smoking accessories (12/77 = 100)...... 


ParsOnS| CKO 0d fe eet oe = Pee se ee SiN 


Toilet goods and personal care appliances... ....- ss 2- see rane 
Products for the hair, hairpieces, and wigs (12/77 = NOY crests. eye 
Dental and shaving products (12/77 = 100) ......++.-05-- 
Cosmetics, bath and nail preparations, manicure and 

eye makeup implements (12/77 = $00)! soe ertae ean at erate Brom 
Other toilet goods and small personal care appliances (1277 = 100) ... 


Personal care. SOmviCeS. 2)... eke eee ee es 
Beauty parlor services for women... 2-2. ++ ee eet ee 
Haircuts and other barber shop services for men (1277 = 100) . .. 


Personal and educational expenses... .------- +--+ rrce 


Schoolbooks and supplies ......------ +e seer t errs 
Personal and educational services ....------ sree err trre 
Tuition anc other school fees .......--- 22s ee rere 
College tuition (12/77 = 100)... -.-- 2 seer reece 
Elementary and high school tuition (1277 = 100) «2a... 
Personal expenses (12/77 = 100) ...-- +--+ seer esr rceee 


Special indexes: 


Gasoline, motor oil, coolant, and other products: = 4 5 aa sa te ars 
Utilities and public transportation... .-.. 2-2 eer 
Housekeeping and home maintenance SAIVICRS aetna ren aegs 


412.7 


348.2 
379.5 
329.1 
160.3 


490.7 
212.5 
678.1 
208.5 


256.4 


254.5 


166.0 
315.2 
172.5 


138.3 
143.9 
117.9 
198.3 
134.8 


141.9 
138.6 
135.0 
153.1 


259.7 


160.1 
157.3 
136.1 


307.2 


313.9 


322.6 
159.7 


272.6 


270.6 
156.2 
167.6 


153.2 
154.2 


275.4 
278.4 
152.8 


359.3 


319.2 
364.7 
185.0 
185.3 
184.3 
206.4 


362.4 
365.6 
371.6 
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428.1 


361.9 
392.6 
343.3 
168.4 


508.0 
221.6 
703.6 
218.4 


262.2 


258.7 


173.3 
324.3 
182.8 


140.2 
147.0 
118.1 
200.0 
132.6 


142.0 
137.3 
136.0 
154.9 


267.6 


166.9 
159.4 
139.8 


321.1 


323.7 


332.8 
164.7 


278.7 


276.0 
157.2 
174.5 


155.8 
157.5 


282.0 
285.1 
156.3 


387.6 


343.9 
397.9 
201.4 
201.5 
201.4 
214.9 


356.7 
360.6 
381.8 


429.4 


363.0 
393.9 
344.5 
168.5 


509.6 
222.0 
704.2 
219.0 


263.3 
259.5 


173.7 
325.8 
182.2 


140.4 
147.3 
118.0 
201.4 
132.6 


142.6 
138.4 
135.8 
155.2 


269.2 


167.7 
160.7 
140.4 


321.8 
324.0 


332.9 
165.5 


279.8 


277.1 
157.4 
176.2 


155.9 
158.3 


283.3 
286.2 
157.2 


388.3 


344.5 
398.5 
201.5 
201.6 
201.4 
216.5 


369.9 
360.9 
381.8 


430.9 


364.5 
395.6 
345.8 
169.0 


511.2 
222.4 
705.7 
219.3 


263.6 
259.5 


173.3 
327.5 
181.0 


139.9 
146.9 
116.8 
202.9 
130.3 


143.1 
138.7 
136.4 
155.9 


269.9 


168.3 
161.5 
139.9 


322.3 
324.1 


332.9 
166.0 


280.9 


277.5 
156.4 
175.3 


157.1 
159.8 


285.0 
288.2 
157.2 


388.5 


344.5 
398.8 
201.5 
201.6 
201.4 
217.0 


377.1 
365.1 
381.7 


433.0 


366.4 
397.8 
347.3 
170.4 


513.6 
222.9 
707.4 
219.7 


264.8 
260.1 


175.5 
327.8 
185.3 


139.4 
145.6 
117.0 
204.0 
131.1 


143.1 
139.1 
136.4 
155.1 


272.0 


169.8 
162.9 
140.0 


323.0 
324.8 


333.8 
165.6 


281.7 


277.9 
156.1 
175.8 


157.2 
160.5 


286.1 
289.5 
158.4 


389.1 


344.9 
399.4 
201.6 
201.8 
201.4 
218.2 


380.1 
371.8 
382.8 


435.8 


368.1 
400.2 
348.5 
170.8 


517.6 
224.2 
710.6 
221.3 


265.7 


260.8 


176.9 
328.1 
188.2 


139.9 
146.6 
117.5 
203.4 
131.3 


142.8 
138.4 
136.2 
155.4 


273.3 


170.8 
163.5 
140.3 


325.0 


330.0 


339.4 
166.8 


282.3 


278.9 
157.5 
176.1 


158.3 
159.8 


286.3 
289.0 
159.3 


390.1 


345.5 
400.4 
202.1 
202.3 
201.4 
219.0 


380.8 
373.7 
384.0 


ae | 
ra wer 


439.6 


370.0 
402.1 
380.5 
171.3 


521.6 
225.6 
715.1 
222.5 


265.7 


260.5 


175.7 
328.2 
185.6 


140.0 
146.9 
116.9 
203.1 
130.7 


143.1 
138.2 
136.3 
156.9 


273.6 


170.7 
164.1 
140.7 


326.0 


331.5 


340.9 
167.7 


283.3 


279.4 
158.2 
174.7 


159.8 
159.3 


287.7 
290.9 
159.5 


390.7 


346.1 
401.1 
202.2 
202.5 
201.6 
220.1 


377.5 
373.6 
385.4 


Fawr [may [une [uy [avo [avo [mar [ape [may [ une | iy | 


410.4 


348.6 


Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
1985 


425.7 


362.4 
397.0 
340.7 
164.7 


505.0 
215.8 
692.2 
216.3 


257.3 


252.2 


172.4 
324.5 
182.2 


133.4 
136.0 
116.3 
201.6 
132.3 


141.0 
133.8 
137.2 
156.0 


267.4 
167.4 


158.4 
140.3 


317.6 


323.4 


331.7 
164.8 


276.3 


276.5 
156.3 
172.3 


156.8 
161.1 


276.5 
277.8 
155.1 


390.1 


348.8 
400.3 
202.5 
202.5 
202.9 
214.8 


358.9 
390.9 


428.7 


430.7 


365.0 
400.3 
343.2 
165.3 


508.2 
219.6 
694.4 
217.1 


258.9 
253.1 


172.6 
327.9 
180.8 


133.2 
136.0 
115.1 
204.2 
129.8 


142.1 
135.2 
137.6 
157.0 


270.0 


169.3 
160.4 
140.0 


318.8 
323.6 


331.7 
166.0 


278.6 


277.8 
155.7 
173.1 


157.8 
163.3 


279.7 
281.1 
156.8 


390.9 


349.5 
401.2 
202.6 
202.5 
202.9 
216.6 


363.2 
391.0 


433.3 


366.8 
402.3 
344.5 
166.4 


510.5 
220.1 
695.8 
217.6 


260.1 


253.9 


174.6 
328.2 
185.3 


133.1 
135.4 
115.2 
205.7 
130.7 


142.1 
135.6 
137.6 
156.3 


272.0 


170.5 
162.0 
140.1 


319.5 


324.4 


332.6 
165.6 


279.2 


278.2 
155.4 
173.7 


157.8 
164.0 


280.7 
282.0 
157.3 


391.6 


349.9 
401.9 
202.7 
202.7 
202.9 
217.8 


370.6 
392.3 


368.5 
404.7 
345.7 
166.8 


514.4 
221.3 
698.6 
219.0 


260.9 
254.5 


175.9 
326.4 
188.4 


133.8 
136.6 
115.8 
204.9 
130.9 


141.8 
135.0 
137.4 
156.6 


273.2 


171.2 
162.7 
140.5 


321.8 
329.7 


338.2 
166.8 


279.9 


279.2 
156.6 
174.0 


158.9 
163.5 


280.9 
281.6 
158.2 


392.5 


350.6 
402.9 
203.1 
203.2 
202.9 
218.7 


372.4 
393.6 
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21. Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: Cross classification of region and population size class by expenditure 


category and commodity and service group 
[December 1977 = 100} 


Size class A Size class B Size class C Size class D 
(1.25 million or more) (385,000-1,250 million) (75,000-385,000) (75,000 or less) 


Category and group ee fee 
ee 


EXPENDITURE CATEGORY 
TAU RGSS: tre ita tee ead Each ton usy due menna + 

Food and beverages ..... ; xs 

HOUSING) sucuetene ana. Nei aes coats 

Apparel and upkeep ........-.--- 
Tyansportablotie cash. dieters che Siete att) of 
Medical care ...... tee afi eet Meee. ede eae A 
entertainments. aa kec co icentein vis Boasts cen s, a gaan: = ote tinw 
Other goods and services ........ Rs ay se uss wee ae 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 


AN IRGITIS Merk ccs Base cue cients, +) Me reiube: Seis sc vin auet ig) there! iai ake seh ahenin sg 
Faodiand DOVEUADCS acu cates: ce ancuts avai zie om bs ism louie 
SUSU Nels! sath yctid Whe lteaiss sacl neg Khoa oo ah abs aK LI gr 
AD DAYG) AC MDKOGD bec sc iuentel v4, or sides tang atin, 30>. 
TRIN MIOR ts Foir ea ia ies Seeeora sv. Secu 8 
WIBGICAN GANGS, oes tala Sort Steak is re eae. seam Dns. iy ee 
SCH ETS ae Se Cn Oe See icae ee eames oo eencenr Ema meee scr eters 
SPONOE CI GN SAI VIORS oe ccses, feet cts ay Apne: <A. sen) 2 anaes 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
COLES: Se) Savio ey eee, eo eee: stint ere. Sey Calter cs 

Commodities less food and beverages... 2... ee es 
NS, 2 GS Se eae. See eRe ea cere eAanarn SPA ese c 


All ROMS PMENCM cscs Gis ste a sce Scere alate clk 1 Ge 
Pode a DEVETSUOSmmnE mers fe trate cay en OW als he yin ca cas Ieee aca aie 
BIGQUSING Pert ec ora eth stsnc jae, cs create a epeuegsne a buarg by tucve te Grae ane 
TA LECT TE CST woe, SMES a ae SPO ie Oe Geer act career tire OME oe 
TAN SHOMA UO MESES ie tose hanteca s sllaka,s cre sso e 4 eden sees eMbuwes oe ae 

BIDUICAICAIOS cetacean to Sia us eae Seu x usa sac Sega wiv lee ee are 

ENDHAOOnt Meeee tre iets iene dl sito, co canes Oo sue csle Oke gt east see 

HUNT HOURS GHG SOIVICES os eh vik Siete ale oan seh ews 1 o.8 pres, Oey be ee. athe 


COMMODITY AND SERVICE GROUP 
CATATMOGNIOS Emre SU MERE R is os kx canacns fols, asian es luimn.e de so. pale ens 

Commodities less food and beverages .............00 0c ee eee eee 
SOV at MERIT eee ON oes, Sor cat toe ss) pine 10.8 © eras ddee s eaton be 


DR ae ene Ee ease 5 sy PAP a ae bk iy ead alga ater e OM gare wg 


EOOG ANG DAVOLAUES ie mess auc ata coe ne hate cle Govly ates Os ee a 158.9 | 159.0 | 159.1 | 162.9 | 162.4 | 162.7 | 168.7 | 157.7 | 159.6 | 166.3 | 168.4 167.7 
FOUSIGU eae PM aie a ct es Aroma Wat ns, a tras amen he 182.4 | 185.1 | 190.5 | 179.2 | 182.8 | 183.6 | 164.2 | 168.0 | 168.2 | 172.2 | 173.9 | 174.7 
Apparel and (TTS Ok Ay Beko er co tears tone Sr er REED Oe ce CRM yamine 127.3 | 127.8 | 127.3 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 138.6 | 130.3 | 127.4 | 127.2 | 144.0 | 144.2 | 148.2 
MANSPORAUDM Besta cic sec. ok, arom, <oetrnae et atom dNtata wee see, Fe wae 184.2 | 185.2 | 182.9 | 184.5 | 185.4 | 184.0 | 181.7 | 182.3 | 181.5 | 173.9 | 176.2 | 176.9 


IOC CATE seer ete We fe Bee eo MS Sd Cag al aie aes ia ae 


Commodities ..... . 
OUD SF rele brent Gio eee Menage OR Ne MENT CN f ; , 161.2 | 161.4 | 159.5 | 161.2 | 161.7 
Commodities feseifood anidieverages) ats ace sciaceres eins oo titieae eet 160.5 | 160.6 158.5 | 164.1 |-164.5 | 163.6 | 162.6 162.4 | 161.6 | 155.7 157.3 158.4 
SONOS eer cee LR Ce The ke eete Sule tea hs Sar eee 193.0 | 196.1 | 201.4 | 188.4 | 192.0 | 194.3 | 172.9 | 176.4 | 177.5 | 187.3 | 188.9 | 190.1 
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22. Consumer Price Index—U.S. city average, and selected areas 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 


[1964 | | 1964 | 1988 
Fave. | mar. [ Awe. [ May [ June [auty [ avo. [ avo. [ Mar. [amr [ may | une [duly | 


ogg bP Abeges SOSRSRAUAN QRS RONCR EL CeCe ae ae 320.1 | 321.3 } 322.3 | 322.8 | 323.5 | 310.3 


Baltimore, MD 
Boston, MA 
Buffalo, NY 


Chicago, IL—-Northwestern IN 
Cincinnati, OH—KY—IN 
uStascieiteh, Gleb tava outa teccatle SoS SSO ee Dany CRE ene aioe 
Dallas—Ft. Worth, TX 
Denver—Boulder, CO 


(STARTLED. oy duceete. oe) Cee ED) BNE ONC Cae Dia RE Cin aeTeirie ie Meat 
Honolulu, HI 
COTE ge ills Sh ol Supa ies a Ste Oe 
ansas)Gitys MO=KSi oc gice- 2S cten- she suet oe Gite ne inne 
Los Angeles—Long Beach, Anaheim, CA 


MAME ere 00) otc niin ie flew ee ets eee 
ESE Nein hace eA) Ou etic e) GREE CaCO ae UicaCacanaG 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI 2... 2 ees 
New York, NY—-Northeastern NJ 0... ee es 
Northeast, PA (Scranton) ©... 2.0... eee eee eee 


Wfiladelpiilay PAcoNI = cree se he ae ee 
PIRES UTE], Ge Voice tle engl cee ON HREMOMegIC? CERO RDMDMDe ee cates aaa 
Partane OR WAT fa fh Sates eit) et seeecsassn erties RG ne 
GMO Wnt ttre on eee ee Ok eats 
SAMBUCOL CAME: or sie ts etter ei ugeere ns a) Seer ie Wa 


SarmhranciscosOakiand, CAs. . = sits «2 Steno: @ Seteree orem 
GRGHBEVOROttT WA chick then wie ec pene: oi i ahstaly) ono eave 
Washington, DD—MD—VA .........---- 2s sere reeee 


1The areas listed include not only the central city but the entire portion of the Standard Metropolitan 2Average of 85 cities. 
Statistical Area, as defined for the 1970 Census of Population, except that the Standard Consolidated Area 
is used for New York and Chicago. 
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Producer Prices 


23. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


eee i 


[1967 = 100] 


Commodity grouping 


FINISHED GOODS 


Finished goods 


Finished consumer goods 
Finished consumer foods 


Processed 
Nondurable goods less foods 
Durable goods 


Consumer nondurable goods less food and energy .. . 


Capital equipment 
INTERMEDIATE MATERIALS 
Intermediate materials, supplies, and components 
Materials and components for manufacturing 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 
Materials for durable manufacturing 
Components for manufacturing 
Materials and components for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 
Containers 
Supplies 


Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


CRUDE MATERIALS 
Crude materials for further processing 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 
Nonfood materials 
Nonfood materials except fuel 
Manufacturing industries 
Construction 
Crude fuel 
Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 
SPECIAL GROUPINGS 
Finished goods excluding foods 
Finished consumer goods excluding foods 


Finished consumer goods less energy 


Intermediate materials less foods and feeds 
Intermediate materials less energy 


Intermediate foods and feeds 


Crude materials less agricultural products 
Crude materials less energy 


Annual 
average 
1984 


\Data for May 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections t = revised. 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 
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24. Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Commodity group and subgroup 


Mi CommpaHlas © 5s oh ce ete i es 
All commodities (1957-59 = 100)............0005- 


Farm products and processed foods and feeds .... . 
Industrial commodities... ........-.-05, 


FARM PRODUCTS AND PROCESSED FOODS 
AND FEEDS 


Farm products.....-... me 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables . . 
UWOSTOCK MS cecycyrare to Si» 

Live poultry ....... 

Plant and animal fibers fee Bi 
IG millieee, SaARate cele ls nie Giaka lets cps 


Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds 2.2.2... eee eee 
Other farm products ........-.- 20s eee ee eeee 


Processed foods and feeds... . 2... ee es 
Cereal and bakery products ......-..-- ses eee eee 
Meats, poultry, andfish .. 2... eee eee es 
FRIDYDIOGUENS. 2d eieis ads Figs ge) Nees s I Ge gfe! Pe 
Processed fruits and vegetables... . 1... . eee eres 
Sugar and confectionery ....----- 6s - eee eee 
Beverages and beverage materials ......--- sss 20-> 
Cals SRE ONS te nee nays aaron Maes 
Miscellaneous processed foods .....--.-- esse ees 

Prepared animal feeds... 2. 2. ee es 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES 


Textile products and apparel... 2... 2s eee eee ees 
Synthetic fibers (12/75 = 100) .....---- eevee eens 
Processed yarns and threads (12/75 = 100) ......---: 
Gray-fabrics (12/75 = 100) .....---- +e eee 
Finished fabrics (12/75 = 100) ....... +--+ serene 
DOE eS ee ARISES Sioecles otc partie ogo Oca 
Textile housefurnishings ... 2... eee ee ees 


(eicet (ri beta 5 Sana Ae etrue i Aety Comic 
Eloctric/pOWeh perrtres 2. eee ee nee as 
Crude petroleum ......--2 02 -e sere eee eee 
Petroleum products, refined? 2.2... 2 ee ee 


Chemicals and allied products ......-.--- esse rc ree 
Industrial chemicals©.. 2... 0.22 eee tee 
Prepared paint 
Paint miatovtalss ification hy ie, gael els 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals... 2... ++ eee errr 
Fats and oils, inedible ...... 0-2-2 eet eres 
Agricultural chemicals and chemical products: -vs2"n 2.9. 

Plastic resins and materials... 22-220 eee ree 

Other chemicals and allied products ...-.-------+5° 


Rubber plastic products ...------+--sssesrrrree 
Rubber and rubber products....--.-----sss2000% 
GildesrubGernee tees cee i chin tee oho tee 
iresrand tUbeS ee a Gos riety ee wie pe 

Miscellaneous rubber products .....-.. +--+ -ss500% 

Plastic products (6/78 = 100) ..--.-- 2s seer rere 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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24. Continued—Producer Price Indexes, by commodity groupings 


[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 
Annual 


Commodity group and subgroup average 
1984 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITIES—Continued 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 
Pulp, paper,and products, excluding building paper and board. . 
Woodpulp nee 
Wastepaper .. . RT 
Paper 
Paperboard UL Ghotc cree 
Converted paper and paperboard products . 
Building paper and board 


Metals and metal products .. . . 
Iron and steel 
Steel mill products 
Nonferrous metals 
Metal containers 
Hardware 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 
Heating equipment 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Miscellaneous metal products 


Machinery and equipment 
Agricultural machinery and equiprnent .. . 
Construction machinery and equipment 
Metalworking machinery and equipment 
General purpose machinery and equipment 
Special industry machinery and equipment 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Miscellaneous machinery 


Furniture and household durables 
Household furniture 
Commercial furniture 
Floor coverings 
Household appliances 
Home electronic equipment 
Other household durable goods 


Nonmetallic mineral products 
Flat glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Concrete products 
Structural clay products, excluding refractories 
Refractories 
Asphalt roofing 
Gypsum products 
Glass containers 


Transportation equipment (12/68 = 100) 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Railroad equipment 


Miscellaneous products 
Toys, sporting goods, small arms, ammunition 
Tobacco products 


Photographic equipment and supplies 
Mobile homes (12/74 = 100) 
Other miscellaneous products 


‘Data for May 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late re i 5 i 
ports and corrections by Most prices for refined petroleum products are | 
respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. d : Lae 


2Not available. 
3Prices for natural gas are lagged 1 month. 
4includes only domestic production. 


SSome prices for industrial chemicals are lagged 1 month. 


= revised. 


25. Producer Price Indexes, for special commodity groupings 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Annual 


Commodity grouping average 
7 toe | Seo [ot [nov | owe | sun |e | mer | a | mor | 


Industrial commodities less fuels 

Selected textile mill products (12/75 = 100) 

Hosiery 

Underwear and nightwear ents Pope, 

Chemicals and allied products, including synthetic rubber 
and fibers and yarns 

Pharmaceutical preparations piel 

Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork 

Steel mill products, including fabricated wire products 

Finished steel mill products, excluding fabricated wire 
products ais che 

Finished steel mill products, including fabricated wire 


Special metals and metal products 

Fabricated metal products 

Copper and copper products 

Machinery and motive products . . 

Machinery and equipment, except electrical 
Agricultural machinery, including tractors 
Metalworking machinery 

Total tractors 

Agricultural machinery and equipment less parts 
Farm and garden tractors less parts 

Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors less parts 
Construction materials 


1Data for May 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections t = revised. 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


26. Producer Price Indexes, by durability of product 
[1967 = 100] 


Commodity grouping 


Total durable goods 
Total nondurable goods 


Total manufactures 
Durable 
Nondurable 


Total raw or slightly processed goods 
Durable 
Nondurable 


pata for May 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections r= revised. 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 


27. Producer Price Indexes for the output of selected SIC industries 
[1967 = 100 unless otherwise specified] 


Industry description 


MINING 


Mercury ores (12/75 = 100) 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 


MANUFACTURING 


Canvas and related products (12/77 = 100) 
Fiber cans, drums, and similar products 
(12/75 = 100) 
Clay refractories 
Structural clay products, n.e.c.........-+-05 
Fine earthenware food utensils 
Pottery products, n.e.c. (12/75 = 100) 
Lime (12/75 = 100) 
Nonclay refractories (12/74 = 100) 
Electron tubes, receiving type 
Dolls (12/75 = 100) 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons (12/75 = 100) 
Hard surface floor coverings (12/75 = 100) 


\pata for May 1985 have been revised to reflect the availability of late reports and corrections r = revised. 
by respondents. All data are subject to revision 4 months after original publication. 
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PRODUCTIVITY DATA 


PRODUCTIVITY DATA are compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
from establishment data and from measures of compensation and 
output supplied by the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


Definitions 


Output is the constant dollar gross product produced by the particular 
sector. Output per hour of all persons (labor productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant prices produced per hour of labor. 
Output per unit of capital services (capital productivity) measures the 
value of goods and services in constant dollars per unit of capital services 
input. 

Multifactor productivity measures the output per unit of combined 
labor and capital input. The traditional measure of output per hour reflects 
changes in capital per hour and a combination of other factors—such as, 
changes in technology, shifts in the composition of the labor force, changes 
in capacity utilization, research and development, skill and efforts of the 
work force, management, and so forth. The multifactor productivity meas- 
ure differs from the familiar BLS measure of output per hour of all persons 
in that it excludes the effects of the substitution of capital for labor. 


Compensation per hour includes wages and salaries of employees plus 
employers’ contributions for social insurance and private benefit plans. 
The data also include an estimate of wages, salaries, and supplementary 
payments for the self-employed, except for nonfinancial corporations, in 
which there are no self-employed. Real compensation per hour is com- 
pensation per hour adjusted by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers. 


Unit labor costs measure the labor compensation costs required to 
produce a unit of output and is derived by dividing compensation by output. 
Unit nonlabor payments ‘include profits, depreciation, interest, and in- 
direct taxes per unit of output. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current dollar gross product and dividing by 
output. Unit nonlabor costs contain all the components of unit nonlabor 
payments except unit profits. Unit profits include corporate profits and 
the value of inventory adjustments per unit of output. 


The implicit price deflator is the price index for the gross product of 
the sector reported. It is derived by dividing the current dollar gross product 
by the constant dollar figures. 


Hours of all persons measures the labor input of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family workers. Output per all employee 
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hour describes labor productivity in nonfinancial corporations where there 
are no self-employed. The capital services input index used in the mul- 
tifactor productivity computation is developed by BLS from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equipment, structures, land, and inven- 
tories—weighted by rental prices for each type of asset. Combined units 
of labor and capital input are computed by combining changes in labor 
and capital inputs with weights which represent each component’s share 
of total output. The indexes for capital services and combined units of 
labor and capital are based on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


In the business sector and the nonfarm business sector, the output meas- 
ure employed in the computation of output per hour is constructed from 
Gross Domestic Product rather than Gross National Product. Multifactor 
productivity measures (table 28) for the private business and private non- 
farm business sectors differ from the business and nonfarm business sector 
measures used in the traditional labor productivity indexes (tables 29-32) 
in that they exclude the activities of government enterprises. There is no 
difference in the sector definition for manufacturing. 

Output measures for the business sectors are derived from data supplied 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
the Federal Reserve Board. Quarterly manufacturing output indexes are 
adjusted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to annual estimates of output 
(gross product originating) from the Bureau of Economic Analysis. Com- 
pensation and hours data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

The productivity and associated cost measures in the tables describe the 
relationship between output in real terms and the labor time and capital 
services involved in its production. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and services produced per unit of input. 
Although these measures relate output to hours and capital services, they 
do not measure the contributions of labor, capital, or any other specific 
factor of production. Rather, they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; capital investment; level of output; uti- 
lization of capacity, energy, and materials; the organization of production; 
managerial skill; and the characteristics and efforts of the work force. For 
a more complete description of the methodology underlying the multifactor 
productivity measures, see Trends in Multifactor Productivity, 1948-81, 
Bulletin 2178, (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1983). 


28. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years, 1950-84 


[1977 = 100] 


PRIVATE BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity 


Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


Combined units of labor and capital input... . 


Capital per hour of all persons 


PRIVATE NONFARM BUSINESS SECTOR 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity 


Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


Combined units of labor and capital input... . 


Capital per hour of all persons 


MANUFACTURING 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Output per unit of capital services 
Multifactor productivity 


Hours of all persons 
Capital services 


Combined units of labor and capital input... . 


Capital per hour of all persons 


r=revised. 


29. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years, 1950-84 


(1977 = 100] 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour . . 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


1 Not available. 


amo [ee [tom [owe [tm [ore [re [re [mov [ome [oe 
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30. Annual changes in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 1974— 


Annual rate 
of change 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons .... 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments . 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 


1 Not available. r=revised. 


31. Quarterly indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, seasonally adjusted 
[1977 = 100] 


Annual Quarterly indexes 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfarm business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator 
Nonfinancial corporations: 
Output per hour of all employees 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Total unit costs 


Manufacturing: 
Output per hour of all persons 
Compensation per hour 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 


p = preliminary. 


100 


32. Percent change from preceding quarter and year in productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, 
seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


Quarterly percent change at annual rate 


IV 1983 11984 1 1984 
to to 
I 1984 


Percent change from same quarter a year ago 


I 1983 
to 


Business sector: 
Output per hour of all persons ..... 
Compensation perhour......... 
Real compensation per hour ...... 
Wit abor COStS. we ee es 
Unit nonlabor payments ........ 
Implicit price deflator .......-.-. 

Nonfarm business sector: 

Output per hour of all persons .... . 
Compensation perhour.......-- 
Real compensation perhour...... 
Unit labor costs... we ee 
Unit nonlabor payments art. 
Implicit price deflator ........-.. 

Nonfinancial corporations: 

Output per hour of all employees 

Compensation per hour...... 

Real compensation per hour . 

Total units costs ; : 
Unit labor costs... - 1 - ess 
Unit nonlabor costs 

Unit'profits ......-..--+ 

Implicit price deflator... . . 

Manufacturing: 

Output per hour of all persons .. . . - 

Compensation perhour....... : 

Real compensation per hour ..... - 

Unitlabor costs... -..-..-+++5 


r = revised. 
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WAGE AND COMPENSATION DATA 


DATA FOR THE EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX are reported to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics by a sample of 2,000 private nonfarm estab- 
lishments and 750 State and local government units selected to 
represent total employment in those sectors. On average, each 
reporting unit provides wage and compensation information on 
five well-specified occupations. 


Data on negotiated wage and benefit changes are obtained from 
contracts on file at the Bureau, direct contact with the parties, and 
secondary sources. 


Definitions 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec!) is a quarterly measure of the average 
change in the cost of employing labor. The rate of total compensation, 
which comprises wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee ben- 
efits, is collected for workers performing specified tasks. Employment in 
each occupation is held constant over time for all series produced in the 
ECI, except those by region, bargaining status, and area. As a consequence, 
only changes in compensation are measured. Industry and occupational 
employment data from the 1970 Census of Population are used in deriving 
constant weights for the EcI. While holding total industry and occupational 
employment fixed, in the estimation of indexes by region, bargaining 
status, and area, the employment in those measures is allowed to vary over 
time in accord with changes in the sample. The rate of change (in percent) 
is available for wages and salaries, as well as for total compensation. Data 
are collected for the pay period including the 12th day of the survey months 
of March, June, September, and December. The statistics are neither an- 
nualized nor adjusted for seasonal influence. 


Wages and salaries consist of earnings before payroll deductions, ex- 
cluding premium pay for overtime, work on weekends and holidays, and 
shift differentials. Production bonuses, incentive earnings, commissions, 
and cost-of-living adjustments are included; nonproduction bonuses are 
included with other supplemental pay items in the benefits category; and 
payments-in-kind, free room and board, and tips are excluded. Benefits 
include supplemental pay, insurance, retirement and savings plans, and 
hours-related and legally required benefits. 


Data on negotiated wage changes apply to private nonfarm industry 
collective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 workers or more. Data 
on compensation changes apply only to those agreements covering 5,000 
workers or more. First-year wage or compensation changes refer to average 
negotiated changes for workers covered by settlements reached in the period 
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and implemented within the first 12 months after the effective date of the 
agreement. Changes over the life of the agreement refer to all adjustments 
specified in the contract, expressed as an average annual rate. These meas- 
ures exclude wage changes that may occur under cost-of-living adjustment 
clauses, that are triggered by movements in the Consumer Price Index. 
Wage-rate changes are expressed as a percent of straight-time hourly earn- 
ings; compensation changes are expressed as a percent of total wages and 
benefits. 


Effective wage adjustments reflect all negotiated changes implemented 
in the reference period, regardless of the settlement date. They include 
changes from settlements reached during the period, changes deferred from 
contracts negotiated in an earlier period, and cost-of-living adjustments. 
The data also reflect contracts providing for no wage adjustment in the 
period. Effective adjustments and each of their components are prorated 
over all workers in bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index data series began in the fourth quarter of 
1975, with the quarterly percent change in wages and salaries in the private 
nonfarm sector. Data on employer costs for employee benefits were in- 
cluded in 1980, to produce a measure of the percent change in employers’ 
cost for employees’ total compensation. State and local government units 
were added to the ECI coverage in 1981, providing a measure of total 
compensation change in the civilian nonfarm economy. 

Data for the broad white-collar, blue-collar, and service worker groups, 
and the manufacturing, nonmanufacturing, and service industry groups are 
presented in the EcI. Additional occupation and industry detail are provided 
for the wages and salaries component of total compensation in the private 
nonfarm sector. For State and local government units, additional industry 
detail is shown for both total compensation and its wages and salaries 
component. 


Historical indexes (June 1981 = 100) of the quarterly rates of changes 
presented in the ECI are also available. 


For a more detailed discussion of the ECI, see chapter 11, ‘‘The Em- 
ployment Cost Index,’’ of the Bs Handbook of Methods (Bulletin 2134— 
1), and the Monthly Labor Review articles: ‘‘Employment Cost Index: a 
measure of change in the ‘price of labor,’’’ July 1975; ‘‘How benefits will 
be incorporated into the Employment Cost Index,’’ January 1978; and 
‘The Employment Cost Index: recent trends and expansion,’’ May 1982. 


Additional data for the EcI and other measures of wage and compensation 
changes appear in Current Wage Developments, a monthly publication of 
the Bureau. 


33. Employment Cost Index, by occupation and industry group 
(June 1981 = 100] 


12 months 
ended 


Series 


WAR WOIkETS aes heads iow ole oy. sheds 3 be eee 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
BUNGsCONAGIWOIKONS.) deh sae - GO Wilelans lee SAbeve a we giehy 
Raina WANATEL rte ek ch. = aay css Set bh « bas lott 
Workers, by industry division 
(EOS alc leitn eo iehce ued ofl: eons cece CaemCre mes SCR eR 
Wonmainifactuing, 5 «cetera spec wears ss Fe ae me 
en EG ORT Oe aero. ane Senge 
Public administration? 


Private industry workers... 2... ees 
Workers, by occupational group 
Whittercollar WOrk@rs” cc ce se ee eee 
Blue-collar WOrKEIS 6c. ee ee ee 
SamuiceNOLNEYS ces. Reins Alesis Stee = kecaldo teks. oe abet 
Workers, by industry division 
MAREIAETUCING: cee adsices «cas => ausees > h Guetegee sp erelnils 
Nonmanutacturing, 4 nce ds ph akes ee es es 


State and local government workers ©... 6... 0 sees 
Workers, by occupational group 
Witta-Gollar WOPKOIS | cake ke tee eh ee ee pee 
Biasroler WOWNS ic cos: - + cee Ee Bie Pe nee 
Workers, by industry division 
RENERS MPM LE Ce nics Base Paco mstons HE cies 
Binet. 4 es See e hde cdo ens de Se oe tym 
Elementary and secondary .....-..---s-s2-05 
Hospitals and other services? .......--...--- ok 
Publig administratlon@. acc <i scuaatere'« & eperscnss OG eee 


Excludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
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34. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1981 = 100} 


Civilian workers! ie 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers . . 
Blue-collar workers 
Service workers 


Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 

Services ....... 
Public administration® 


Private industry workers .. . 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers f 
Professional and technical workers . . 
Managers and administrators 
Salesworkers 


Blue-collar workers . . . 
Craft and kindred workers 
Operatives, except transport . 
Transport equipment operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 
Service workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Manufacturing 
Durables 
Nondurables 
Nonmanufacturing . . . 
Construction 
Transportation and public utilities . . . 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade . . 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Services 


ANODSCONON@OD 


eSryNnwwo-an = 


State and local government workers 
Workers, by occupational group 
White-collar workers 
Blue-collar workers 
Workers, by industry division 
Services . 


Elementary and secondary 
Hospitals and other services? 
Public administration? 


lExcludes farm, household, and Federal workers. 3includes, for example, library, social, and health services 
2Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities 
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35. Employment Cost Index, private industry workers, by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1981 = 100] 


Series 


COMPENSATION 


Workers, by bargaining status! 
Union 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Nonunion 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region! 
Northeast 
South 


Workers, by area size! 
Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


Workers, by bargaining status! 
Union 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Nonunion 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


Workers, by region! 
Northeast 
South 
Midwest (formerly North Central) 


Workers, by area size! 
Metropolitan areas 
Other areas 


Percent change 
1985 3 months | 12 months 
ended ended 


[June | Sept. | Dec. | Maren | une | sept. | dee. | March | June | June 1985 


1The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a 
detailed description of the index calculation, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 1910. 
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36. Wage and compensation change, major collective bargaining settlements, 1980 to date 


[In percent] 
Quarterly average 
_——e 1985? 
Measure : 


tee [seer [toe] toes [oe [oe Tow Tow fo Tow Tow [Tow fo 


Total compensation changes, covering 
5,000 workers or more, 
all industries: 
First year of contract . bea one 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Wage rate changes covering at least 
1,000 workers, all industries: 

First year of contract ........ 

Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Manufacturing: 
First year of contract ...... : 
Annual rate over life of contract. . 


Nonmanufacturing (excluding 
construction): 

First year of contract ........ 

Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


Construction: 
First year of contract ........ 
Annual rate over life of contract. . . 


p = preliminary. 


37. Effective wage adjustments in collective bargaining units covering 1,000 workers or more, 1980 to date 
Year and quarter 
Measure 


Average percent adjustment (including no change): 
All industries 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period. . . . 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Total number of workers receiving wage change 
(in thousands)! 


From settlements reached in period 
Deferred from settlements reached in earlier period 
From cost-of-living clauses 


Number of workers receiving no adjustments 
(in thousands) 


1The total number of workers who received adjustments does not equal the sum of workers that received P = preliminary. 
each type of adjustment, because some workers received more than one type of adjustment during the 
period. 
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WORK STOPPAGE DATA 


WonrK STOPPAGES include all known strikes or lockouts involving 
1,000 workers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. Data are 
based largely on newspaper accounts and cover all workers idle 
one shift or more in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. 
They do not measure the indirect or secondary effect on other 
establishments whose employees are idle owing to material or 
service shortages. 


Estimates of days idle as a percent of estimated working time 
measure only the impact of larger strikes (1,000 workers or more). 
Formerly, these estimates measured the impact of strikes involving 
6 workers or more; that is, the impact of virtually all strikes. Due 
to budget stringencies, collection of data on strikes involving fewer 
than 1,000 workers was discontinued with the December 1981 
data. 


38. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more, 1947 to date 


Number of stoppages Workers involved 


Month and year 
month or year 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


worhrounwoanInnwoao 


$|$OMDON NWS HSM 


= 


p = preliminary. 


Beginning in In effect 
during month 


Days Idle 


Percent of 
estimated 
working time 


Beginning in In effect 
month or year during month 
(in thousands) (in thousands) 


Number 
(in thousands) 
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New from BLS 
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SALES PUBLICATIONS 


BLS Bulletins 


Displaced Workers, 1979-83. Bulletin 2240, 29 pp., $1.50 (GPO 
Stock No. 029-001-02855-5). Discusses the plight of workers 
who were displaced from their jobs because of plant closings or 
employment cutbacks during the January 1979-January 1984 
period. 


National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical, and 
Clerical Pay, March 1985. Bulletin 2243, 89 pp., $3.50 (GPO 
Stock No. 029-001-02857-1). Summarizes results of the 
Bureau’s annual survey of selected white-collar occupations in 
private industry. Results are used for a number of purposes, in- 
cluding general economic analysis and wage and salary ad- 
ministration by private and public employers. One important 
use is to provide the basis for setting Federal white-collar 
salaries under the Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970. 


Area Wage Surveys 


These bulletins cover office, professional, technical, maintenance, 
custodial, and material movement jobs in major metropolitan 
areas. The annual series of 70 is available by subscription for 
$102 per year. Individual area bulletins are also available 
separately. Published in September: 


Billings, Montana, Metropolitan Area, July 1985. Bulletin 
3030-28, 25 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00028-4). 


Cincinnati, Ohio-Kentucky-Indiana, Metropolitan Area, July 
1985. Bulletin 3030-29, 54 pp., $2.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00029-2). 


Corpus Christi, Texas, Metropolitan Area, July 1985. Bulletin 
3030-27, 39 pp., $1.75 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00027-6). 


Green Bay, Wisconsin, Metropolitan Area, August 1985. Bulletin 
3030-33, 28 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00033-1). 


Hartford, Connecticut, Metropolitan Area, July 1985. Bulletin 
3030-30, 29 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 829-001-00030-6). 


New York, New York-New Jersey, Metropolitan Area, May 1985. 
Bulletin 3030-32, 55 pp., $2.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00032-2). 


Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, New Jersey, Metropolitan Area, June 
1985. Bulletin 3030-31, 29 pp., $1.25 (GPO Stock No. 
829-001-00031-4). 


Industry Wage Surveys 


These studies include results from the latest BLS survey of wages 
and supplemental benefits, with detailed occupational data for 
the Nation, regions, and selected areas (where available). Data 
are useful for wage and salary administration, union contract 
negotiation, arbitration, and Government policy considera- 
tions. Published in September: 


Certificated Air Carriers, June 1984. Bulletin 2241, 38 pp., $2 
(GPO Stock No. 029-001-02856-3). 


Periodicals 


CPI Detailed Report. The July issue provides a comprehensive 


report on price movements for the month; an article, Reconcil- 
ing Two Measures of Consumer Price Changes: Second 
Quarter 1985; plus statistical tables, charts, and technical 
notes. 79 pp., $4 ($25 per year). 


Current Wage Developments. The August issue includes selected 
wage and benefit changes, work stoppages in 1985, and 
statistics on compensation changes. 49 pp., $2 ($21 per year). 


Employment and Earnings. The September 1985 issue covers 
employment and unemployment developments in August plus 
regular statistical tables on national, State, and area employ- 
ment, hours, and earnings. 143 pp., $4.50 ($31 per year). 


Producer Price Indexes. The July issue includes a comprehensive 
report on price movements for the month, articles on elimina- 
tion of lag in indexes for refined petroleum products and on 
future expansion of the Producer Price Index, a note on revised 
June 1985 data for refined petroleum products, plus regular 
tables and technical notes. 191 pp., $4.25 ($29 per year). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
(Single copies available upon request while supplies last.) 


Area Wage Summaries 


Atlantic City, NJ, July 1985. 6 pp. 

Charleston-North Charleston-Walterboro, SC, July 1985. 6 pp. 
Connecticut, July 1985. 3 pp. 

Fort Riley-Junction City, KS, August 1985. 3 pp. 

Lower Eastern Shore, MD-VA-DE, August 1985. 3 pp. 
Meridian, MS, August 1985. 3 pp. 
Mobile-Pensacola-Panama City, AL-FL, August 1985. 3 pp. 
Montana, July 1985. 3 pp. 

Northern New York, June 1985.6 pp. 

Orlando, FL, August 1985. 3 pp. 

Stockton, CA, August 1985. 3 pp. 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, FL, August 1985. 3 pp. 


BLS Summaries 


Occupational Earnings and Wage Trends in Metropolitan Areas, 
1985. Summary 85-10 (No. 1 of 3). 10 pp. 


Special Advisories 


Department Store Inventory Price Indexes—July 1985. 


To Order: 


Sales Publications: Order bulletins by title, bulletin number, and 
GPO stock number from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Publications Sales Center, P.O. 
Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. Subscriptions, including microfiche 
subscriptions, are available only from the Superintendent of 
Documents. All checks—including those that go the Chicago 
Regional Office—should be made payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


Other Publications: Request from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Room 2421, 441 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20212, or from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Chicago Regional Office, P.O. Box 2145, Chicago, IL 60690. 
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Order Form 

Edition Price GPO Stock No. ISBN No. of Copies Cost 
Paper $10.50 029-001-02580-4 0-935043-01-2 $ 

Cloth 15.00 029-001-02851-2 0-935043-00-4 $ 


Total cost: $ 
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